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PREFACE 


T his book was originally written in the form of two 
theses und’er the titles of : ‘ The Episcopate during 
the’ Reign of Henry III’ by Marion Gibbs, and ‘The 
Enforcement of the Decrees of the Lateran Council of 1215 
in England during the Reign of Henry III ’ by Jane Lang. 
These were both completed In 1 93 1 . They have here been 
made into one volume ; the first two parts are by Marion 
Gibbs, the third by Jane Lang. 

The authors would like to express their very deep grati- 
tude to Professor F. M. Powicke, who not only suggested 
the actual subjects of their research, and made all the 
arrangements for the publication of this book, but 'has, 
throughout been its chief source of inspiration and efi-* 
couragement. They would also like to thank Mrs. A. M. 
Leys, of St. Hilda’s CoJTege,S Oxford, for her untiring 
interest, encouragement, -and advice. For advice, too, they 
are Indebted to Mr. J. R. H. Weaver, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Dr. Watson, of Christ Church. And they wish 
to thank Miss K. Maj or, of St. Hilda’s College, for providing 
unpublished material relating to some of the bishops, and 
Mr. C. Cheney for his help concerning MSS. of the 
Lateran Council and Bishops’ Constitutions. 

As one of the objects of these essays is to emphasize the 
part played by bishops who were also scholars, the title 
M., for magister, has been freely repeated, in spite of its 
somewhat pedantic appearance. 

Dr. Irene Churchill’s important treatise, Canterbury Ad- 
ministration, was published after this book was in proof. 

J. L. 

M. G. 
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INTRODUCTION 

T he years 1215 to 1272 are as important in English as 
they are in' European ecclesiastical history. Behind 
lay the dramatic conflicts of the twelfth century and of the 
reign of John, themselves the sign of constant Papal energy, 
the steady education of the English Church as it came into 
ever closer contact with Rome and the thought and activities 
of Christendom. And in 1215 the climax seemed reached. 
For five years England had lain under an interdict and civil 
war disturbed the land; now King John had submitted to 
Innocent III, and had granted away most of his control 
over the choice of his Bishops, thus leaving Archbishop 
Langton free to start the work for which the Pope had con- 
secrated him: reform and organization. Not only this, but 
Langton and the other English bishops were among those 
summoned to Rome itself, there to receive, so it was hoped, 
in a great Council of the Church Universal, the inspiration 
and instruction necessary for performing that work. In 
short, conflict and education seemed over, freedom, peace, 
and reconstruction at hand. 

How far. was the promise of 1215 fulfilled in the years 
which followed, and what kind of men were the bishops 
who directed the affairs of the Church ? For the achieve- 
ment of the episcopate would clearly be influenced by the 
experience and personality of its different members. Re- 
membering this, we intend to approach the history of the 
Church in the reign of Henry III from three points of 
view : first, to discover something of the previous experience 
and training of the Bishops, whether in monasteries, schools, 
cathedrals, or at the Court of the King ; then to sort out the 
various external influences which shaped the composition of 
the Episcopate, how far Bishops were freely elected by the 
secular and monastic Chapters, and how far Pope, Legate, 
King, or magnate influenced their choice ; and thirdly, to 
note the manner in which the Bishops approached the ques- 
tion of reform, and to what extent they tried to enforce the 
canonical rules for the reformation of Christendom whith 
Innocent III had laid down at the Lateran Council of 1215. 



viii INTRODUCTION 

Into the vicissitudes and cross-currents of the ecclesiastical 
life of those sixty years we have made no attempt to inquire 
exhaustively. There has not been opportunity to examine 
all the manuscript sources of information. But, approaching 
the period in this preliminary way, by studying both its 
personal and political aspects, we hope incidentally to throw 
some light on the workings of canon law, a system whose 
efficacy depended so largely upon those responsible for ’ 
carrying it out. 



PART I 

THE PERSONNEL OF THE EPISCOPATE 
1215-1272 

I 

INTRODUCTORY 

B ishops in the period 1215-72 could be heedless but 
not ignorant of their office; for of their duty as 
episcopi there was a traditional interpretation, an inheritance 
from which there was no escape. It was referred to in 
biblical commentaries and moral works, in the Legatine 
Constitutions of 1237, in the commonplaces of pastoral 
letters, of sermons and probably of daily conversation ; and 
learned theologians like Grosseteste and Adam Marsh, 
when discussing ordinary episcopal problems, would insist 
on drawing out its full meaning, with suitable scriptural 
illustrations.' The bishop’s was the highest of all callings, 
and his negligence in it mortal sin. The bishop within his 
diocese was as the Pope to the whole Church. He should 
be like Moses, the type of the true prelate, who, from con- 
templating God on Mount Sinai, came down to help and 
teach His people; or again, to use the more common 
illustration, he should be as the ‘Pastor’, guiding and 
feeding and watching over his flock night and day, and 
prepared to suffer for it. In other words the bishop must 
practice the vita contemplativa et activa, a life of prayer and 
fasting and meditation, and a life spent in his diocese, 
visiting, reforming, and preaching. It followed that a per- 
son devout and inspiring was needed, familiar with theology 
as well as the ordinary working of a diocese and the courts ; 
in short, a contemplative, administrator, and scholar. 

In court circles where there was a tendency to forget that a 
bishop was a pastor first and foremost, and only incidentally 

* What follows is generalized from passages in the letters and sermons of Robert 
Grosseteste and the letter of Adam Marsh to Archbishop Sewal of BoviU, ex- 
pounding the nature of the bishop’s office : Roberti Grosseteste Epistolae (ed. H. R. 
Luard), Letters 25, 51, 60, 67, 73, 85, 127 ; Brown, Fasciculus^ Appendix, pp. 
250-74 5 Adam Marsh’s Letters, in Monumenta Fransiscana (ed. Brewer), i. 440 seq. 

3843-3 B 



2 PERSONNEL OF THE EPISCOPATE 

a tenant-in-chief, an entirely different set of qualifications 
was sometimes required. It was essential that the bishop 
should be utilis regno et regi\ alive to the needs of the 
kingdom, and prepared on occasion to act as ambassador, 
judge, regent, sheriff, or custos of a royal castle. This 
necessity was also traditional. Not unprecedented was 
Henry Ill’s plea in 1237, when he appealed against the „ 
election of Prior Thomas to the Durham see on the ground 
that his doubtful loyalty made it inexpedient for the king 
to entrust him with the defence of the Palatinate and the 
guardianship of its castles.* A Canterbury monk of the 
thirteenth century, detailing customary exceptions to the 
person of a bishop-elect, recognized the royal point of view: 

‘ cavendum ne eligendus in aliquo sit reprehensibilis, hoc 
est . . . ne sit ignobilis, quia hoc moveret regem et sic 
forte curiam ; ne sit servilis conditionis ; ne certa ratione 
possit allegari inimicus vel suspectus regi : ne possit notari 
de avaritia ; ne sit supra modum simplex.’ * 

These conventional requirements must be related to 
actual contemporary problems in order to realize what type 
of person was needed as bishop in the period izijf-ya. 
On the ecclesiastical side there was the need for reform and 
reorganization, mainly on the lines suggested by the 
Lateran Councils of 1179 and 1215, a task requiring the 
greatest wisdom and knowledge and persistency; for in , 
every diocese, custom, ignorance, and indifference stood in 
the way. The recruiting and discipline of the clergy were 
involved, and the direction of the activities of the friars, 
potential assistants in the task. Instruction in doctrine, 
in the proper administration of the Sacraments, in new 
developments of canon law and its procedure was needed. 
Monasteries and secular cathedrals had to be reformed, and 
their relation to the bishops adjusted. Vicarages needed to 
be founded, the boundaries of parishes and dioceses defined. 
The work was almost limitless, and all of it the energetic 
bishop should direct. Then over and above local problems, 
urgent matters demanded the attention of the episcopate 

* Historiae Duntlmtnm Scriptores Tres (ed . J. Raine) , Appendix LXXII-LXXII I . 

* ‘ DeModis Electionis Celebtandis * in Ger^ase of Canterbury (ed. W. Stubbs), 
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as a whole : papal provisions and taxation, Metropolitan 
rights, unrestrained appeals from court to court, the daily 
encroachments of secular jurisdictions. At the same time, 
on the political side, another group of problems emerged, 
requiring equal understanding, most important for the 
bishop being the restoration of order during the Minority, 
and the possibility thereafter of enlightening both royal 
policy and baronial counsels. 

Such were contemporary needs and expectations. As a 
commentary on these we may regard the actual characters 
and achievements of the bishops of the period. As one 
would expect, even the best fell short of the standard in 
some respect, in the opinion of some section of society. 
But to what extent ? From the studies of the early careers 
of the bishops it is often possible to find rough indications 
of the ways in which their early experience had qualified 
them for some part of their manifold duties. For the 
majority advanced to the episcopate through conspicuous 
ability, or after long service in monastery, bishop’s house- 
hold, or secular cathedral, or in the king’s court, or in the 
schools of Oxford or Paris. It was in these professional 
circles that the bishops were prepared for their episcopal 
work. They were centres of vigorous activity, clearly dis- 
tinguishable in the kind of experience they could give. 
Hence, the first step in describing the episcopate may well 
be that of separating curiales from magistri^ and these from 
religious and seculars. 

In such a division there is some overlapping and uncer- 
tainty, a secular, for example, often combining academic 
and diocesan experience ; but results may be generally sum- 
marized thus : 

Eight were monks, a remarkably small number in a total 
of seventy-eight. 

Forty-two have been included in a group of ‘ adminis- 
trators and magnates ’, of whom twenty-two were officials 
of the normal type, employed in the household, exchequer, 
or law departments of the Curia Regis. Fourteen seem to 
have been magisiri, and of these four have been described in 
the list of maestri : — M. Benedict Sansetun, M. Richard le 
Poore, and M. Nicholas Farnham, because they are known 
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to have been scholars or authoritative teachers ; M. Walter 
Cantilupe, because he was the friend and confident of 
Robert Grosseteste and Adam Marsh. 

Of the forty magislriy there were thirty bishops, whose 
academic experience seems to have been a factor in pro- 
motion or a real influence in their lives. About half of these 
were scholars of some contemporary distinction ; twenty- 
three had actively engaged in work in the dioceses. 

In the group of ‘ seculars ’ it is interesting that eight 
came from Salisbury, seven from Lincoln, six from York, 
and at least one bishop, Pandulf, and probably Alexander 
Stavensby and John Gervais, from the Papal Curia.’' 

These statistics show roughly the proportion in which 
various communities were represented in the episcopate, 
providing a basis for a more particular examination of the 
careers and achievements of the bishops. This can be 
neither systematic nor fundamental, as the biographical 
detail which can be collected from existing records is some- 
what casual and superficial ; but generally an attempt has 
been made to stress whatever facts seem personal enough 
to illustrate the different experiences and characters of the 
various bishops, and these have been arranged, so far as 
possible, to show the different contributions to the life of 
their time of men who had had a monastic, administrative, 
academic, or pastoral preparation for episcopal work. 

^ Below, pp. 29, 82, 



II 

THE MONKS 

F rom the point of view of general history, the monks 
represented in the episcopate were unimportant. This 
seems true not only because of their numerical insignifi- 
cance, but because in comparison with their colleagues 
from the schools and the royal court, there is no record of 
any formative work they carried out in Church or State.^ 
Nor had they much opportunity, for, as a glance at the 
outline of facts given in the Appendix® is sufficient to show, 
three ruled over the small diocese of Ely : four, elected 
during the minority, had remarkably short episcopates, and 
three were elected during the troubles of the last part of 
the reign. And the relatively small number of monks who 
became bishops is emphasized by a proportionately large 
number, who, duly elected, were rejected by King or Pope 
for various reasons.^ 

This result is unexpected, if we remember the large 
number of monastic chapters in England and the tradition 
of great monk bishops. In the twelfth century, for example, 
the great reformers, saints, and haters of secularity among 
the bishops had nearly all been monks. That this was not 
so in the thirteenth century is suggestive of the change in 
the function of monasteries in English life. Monasteries 
were becoming, if not less learned and religious in per- 
sonnel, more exclusive and self-centred; secular chapters 
were being encouraged at the expense of existing monastic 
chapters ; new religious orders had arisen, more attractive 
and progressive ; and the great secular schools, especially 
those of Oxford and Paris, now outrivalled them as training 
grounds of churchmen. Finally, and this is important, con- 
sidering how large was the number of monks rejected by 
Pope and king, there seems to have been an articulate 
prejudice at court, in the schools, and among leading 
churchmen against ordinary monks becoming bishops. 


* Hugh Belsham issued synodal constitutions. See below, pp. 113, 184. 

® Appendix C, Part I. ^ Details given below, pp. 80, 82. 
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Monks, it was argued, were or ought to be simple contem- 
platives ; men who had chosen the ‘ embrace of Rachel ’ 
had neither knowledge nor experience for the ‘cares of 
Martha ' ; only the exceptionally learned and able could 
rise ‘ ex subjectione poenitentiali simplicitatis monachicae 
ad supremum honorem regiminis ecclesiastici Such seems 
to have been the opinion of both Langton and Grosseteste : 
Gerald of Wales wrote a treatise, dedicated to the Arch- 
bishop, explaining the evils which befell the English Church 
from the election of monks, and the corresponding good it 
gained by the election of seculars ; * and the thought of 
Langton, Grosseteste, and Gerald of Wales, if not its 
motive, coincided with that of Henry III. For with Henry, 
to be a simplex claustralis^ the simple monk who found com- 
plete satisfaction in subjection to his rule and in the service 
of his house, was in itself ground of objection.^ 

From this an interesting question arises. As has been 
seen, the eight religious actually confirmed to bishoprics 
did little constructive work, and on that account seem un- 
important to us ; but can any rightly be described as 
simplices claustrales, the kind of men whose promotion 
responsible people living then would have disapproved? 
A definite answer cannot be expected, for little is known 
of the lives of these bishops ; but one significant circum- 
stance is fairly clear. The four monks appointed bishops 
before the end of the minority of Henry III had experience 
and connexions outside their monastery ; whereas the three 
appointed in the last part of the reign were apparently 
ordinary good-living monks, quite undistinguished outside 
their house. None, if lack of comment be evidence, brought 
an element of other worldliness to episcopal councils. 

True, what is known of Silvester of Evesham"* and John 

* F. M. Powicke, Suphen Langton,^* 12 5 'Rjoberti Grosseteste Bfistolae^ p. 326. 

® Gerald of Wales, Ofera^ iv. 75 ; iiL 123, 

® e.g, Henry III took exception to Hugh Belsham as bishop-elect of Ely, ‘quod 
simplex claustralis fait nec de negotiis saecularibus cxercitatus vel expertus ’ : 
Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (ed. Luard), v. 635. Cf. Close Rolls 1256-9, 
pp, 108, 109. 

In 1215 Silvester, as Abbot of Worcester, in going to the Lateran Council, 
incurred expenses in the service of John 5 he acted as executor of John’s will 5 in 
the year of his death he was preparing for a crusade. MnaUs Monastici, iv. 405 j 
Rymer, Foedera, i. 144 5 Fatent Rolls^ i. 143-4. 
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of Fountains ^ is slight ; but M. Ralph Wareham, elected 
Prior of Norwich shortly before his promotion to Chiches- 
ter, had been at the schools, had acted as Pandulf’s official 
in the diocese of Norwich,* and had helped King John 
against Louis of France.^ With Hugh of Beaulieu, evidence 
of political connexions is very explicit. He was evidently 
a prot^g6 of King John. What, in his earlier career, had 
recommended him to John as Abbot of his new Cistercian 
foundation at Beaulieu is not known, but all through the 
king’s quarrels with the Church, Hugh acted as his agent, 
now as negotiator between John and Innocent III, now as 
a delegate in filling up vacant sees, or defending the 
customary royal rights in elections, or stating the royal 
case against Stephen Langton at the Lateran.^ Within his^ 
own order Hugh had an unpleasant reputation. In the 
general chapter of the Cistercians of 1215, complaints 
were made of his scandalous neglect of the Rule, and he 
was threatened with deposition if he did not make satis- 
faction. ^ This deposition took place, as we learn from the 
Cistercian annalist of Waverley,® who in an obituary notice 
makes a venomous reflection on Hugh’s violent death in 
Burgundy : ‘ ecce quam repente tollitur e medio cuius 
linguam nonnulli mirati sunt, pectus nonita’.'^ Incidentally, 
he suggests a characteristic which may explain the trust 
John felt for him as an ambassador — a brilliant persuasive- 
ness of speech. Nevertheless, Guala appointed him to 
the see of Carlisle.® And a sinister tradition of his rule lin- 
gered in the borders, to be written down at the end of the 

^ Memorials of Fountains Abbey (ed. J. R. Walbran), i. 164-5 j K. Norgate, 
John Lackland^ pp. 171-25 Dictionary of National Biography (henceforward abbre- 
viated as D.NB,)^ 

* Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum^ i. 229 b 5 Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, p. 16S 5 
Patent Rolls, i. 1305 F. Blomefield, Topographical History of Norfolk, iii. 631. In 
1214, King John had appointed Ralph Custodian of the temporalities of Norwich : 
Rot, Lit. Pat., p. 123b. 

5 Foedera, i. 139 ; Rot. Lit, Pat., pp. 168, 170. 

Calendar of Papal Registers, Papal Letters (ed. Bliss and Twemlow), i. 3 ir 39 ; 
Rot. Lit. Claus, i. io8b, 126, 148 b, 162; Flores Historiarum 

(ed. H. G. Hewlett), ii. 1 59 5 Memorials of St. Edmundsbury (ed.T. Arnold), ii. 45, 

* ‘ Statuta Selecta Ordinis Cisterciensis * in Thesaurus Ntrvus Anecdotarum (ed. 
Martene and Durand), iv, col. 1316. 

^ Ann. Mon. ii. 291. 

^ Ibid. ii. 298. 


Below, p. 172. 
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century in the Lanercost Chronicle/ But the hatred and 
suspicion he aroused as bishop was due to the ruthless 
efficiency with which he continued the work Guala had 
begun, of dispersing the old inmates of the convent and 
dividing the rents and lands of the bishopric between the 
bishop and canons/ One other circumstance of his episco- 
pate is significant. In his diocese he made concessions and 
confirmations to sons of living rectors under age,^ thus 
allowing a threefold breach of the canon law. It appears 
an almost wilful defiance of papal decrees, for Hugh was 
at Rome at the time when decrees against such practices 
were promulgated ; * and even when appeal was made 
against his action by some local abbots he failed to put 
into force the ensuing papal mandate.^ 

Turning now to Hugh Belsham of Ely, Roger Skerning 
of Norwich, and Robert Stichill of Durham, it will be 
noticed that their monasteries were also cathedral chapters. 
Hence probably, their promotion as bishops ; they were 
local men. The surnames of both Hugh Belsham and 
Roger de Skerning indicate’ that they were natives of local 
villages. And perhaps both had spent the formative years of 
their life in their monastery, as we know was indeed the case 
with Robert Stichill. The Durham Chronicler has much 
to tell of the latter’s youth, spent at the Convent of 
Durham.® He was the son of a priest of humble family; his 
novitiate was turbulent, and he even attempted to escape 
from his cloister, but was restrained by a supernatural 
voice; whereupon he turned away from the world and 
amazed his brethren by his devotion and complete absorp- 
tion in the life of his house. He became Prior of a cell 
of Durham, and fellow monks obtained without his know- 
lege a dispensation for him to be elected bishop. Such is 
the story, partly confirmed by the Lanercost Chronicle, 
which describes him as ‘vir prudentiae saecularis et scien- 
tiae tenuis ’ — poor in worldly wisdom — ‘ genere nullo, sed 
quod valde extollandus, operibus refertus 

* Ckrontcofi de Lanercost (ed. J. Stevenson), p. 30. 

* Cal, Papal Letters^ i. 48 ; Kot, Lit. Claus, i. 405 j Patent Rolls , i. 1 18. 

® Cal, Papal Letters, i, 78. 

^ Rog. Wend. ii. 159. , ® Cal, Papal Letters, i. 91. 

® Hist. Dunelm. Scrip. Tres, p. 45; ^ Chron. Lanercost, p. 70. 
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There remains Hugh Northwold, possibly native of the 
Norfolk village of that name, Abbot of St. Edmundsbury 
from 1213 to 1228, Bishop of Ely from 1229 to 1255. He 
would require particular notice in an account of the epis- 
copate of Henry III if only for the eulogy of Matthew 
Paris." No doubt, Paris would tend to be partial to the 
^only Benedictine among the bishops of his day, and certainly 
his comment is almost hyperbole : ‘ the abbot of abbots, the 
bishop of bishops, the very flower of the Black Order ’ ; 
one who for forty years deo laudahiliter militaverit. Looking 
back on his career, we try to find the justification for such 
praise. He was a monk at Bury in the time of Abbot 
Samson. On the latter’s death, although no office holder 
and a comparatively young man, he was chosen as his 
successor by the more enlightened element in the l^ouse. 
The election, approved by Langton, was opposed by King 
John.® Thus Hugh’s initiation into afeirs was a struggle 
for royal recognition, which proceeded alongside the wider 
struggle for freedom of conventual elections and the Charter 
of Liberties. A fellow monk, writing a detailed account of 
the conflict, was concerned to illustrate Hugh’s patience, 
ability, and moderation, in the face of a tedious lawsuit and 
the threats and persuasions of King John.^ He preserved 
also a calm determination never to yield the principle at 
stake : ‘ I will cheerfully obey the king’s will in everything 
save the rights of the Church.’ As bishop, he took a share 
in political affairs ; ^ indeed it is certain that King Henry 
looked upon him with particular affection. In his diocese 
he was an enthusiastic builder.® He upheld Grosseteste in 
one of the most dangerous and unpopular of his lawsuits.^ 
His way of life was blamelessly conventional.® And reading 

* Ckron, Maj, v. 454. 

* ^ Electio Hugonis’, in Memorials of St. Edmundsbury, ii. 27-130. 

^ Ibid., passim. * Ibid., p. 96. 

* He was active during the years 1232-4 as papal commissioner against dis- 
turbers of the realm. Patent Polls, iii. 477, 49 ^ 5 Royal and other Historical Letters 
illustrative of the reign of Henry III (ed. Shirley), i. 5 5 5. Henry II I appointed him 
to the embassy which went to Provence in 1236 to escort Eleanor of Provence to 
England. Henry III also sent him to a conference with Frederick II at Vaucou- 
leurs {Chron.Maj. iii. 335, 393). 

* Ckron. Maj. v. 322. ’ Roberti Grosseteste Epistolae,^. 297. 

® Chron. Maj. v. 454 ; Chronicon foharmis de Oxenedes (ed. Ellis), p. 1 59. 

3843'3 C 
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Matthew Paris’s comments in their entirety, it is realized 
that that chronicler, who must have known him personally, 
was not praising him for learning or sanctity or creative 
activity in Church or State, nor for any quality or work 
particularly related to his profession, but for his building,_ 
for a gracious performance of his more obvious duties, for 
integrity and personal charm, ‘ Hospitable, pleasant, and 
serene ‘ a man of meekness, simplicity, and dignity.’ ** 
He corresponded to Paris’s conception of the bishop, and 
it seems not unfair to consider him the characteristic ex- 
ample of the good monk-prelate, at this time when the 
monasteries as a training ground for the episcopate were 
being left behind by more rapid developments in the world 
outside. 

^ C^ron. Maj. v. 454. ^ Memorials of St. Edmundsbury, ii. 41. 
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ADMINISTRATORS AND MAGNATES* 

I 

T hese form a miscellaneous group, different types and 
generations being brought together. The majority are 
what the chroniclers call curiales: judges, officials from 
household, chancery, and exchequer, royal clerks engaged 
on special business, relatives of the royal family, and 
members of baronial houses, some of whom, like M. God- 
frey Giffard,® may have served from boyhood in some 
unofficial capacity. The only point of contact between 
them all is some connexion with the king, personal or 
official, which would entitle them to move in court circles ; 
and in a few cases, as can be seen, the connexion is slight. 

Analysis is best attempted in relation to the changing 
background of politics and administrative developments ; 
but this must be very cursory, a brief commentary on 
detail summarized in the Appendix. From the notes there 
given the ‘ generations ’ among these administrators and 
magnates can be realized. In 1214, excluding Bishops 
Herbert le Poore and St. Mfere L’Eglise, now old men 
whose careers lay behind them, there were in the episcopate 
three extremely capable men, former servants of King 
John, raised by him to bishoprics when comparatively 
young men : Peter des Roches, notorious for his support 
of the king throughout the Interdict, and Hugh and 
Jocelin of Wells, more sensitive of the claims of the Church, 
but nevertheless men who had stayed with John until 1209, 
two years after their fellow bishops had fled.^ And as year 
after year from 1214 to 1224, they were joined by other 
former officials and friends of King John, a compact little 
group was formed in the episcopate of persons who had 
been intimately concerned with King John’s troubles with 
the Church and his financial and administrative experiments 
and taken part in their outcome, the struggle for the Great 

* Appendix C, Part IL 

* Ccdendarof Patent Rolls, iv. 238 (henceforward abbreviated as C.P.jR.). 

^ J. Armitage Robinson, Somerset Historical Essays, p. 156. 
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Charter, the Civil War, the restoration of order in the 
troubled kingdom by the papal legates, Guala and Pandulf. 
From 1224, however, the first year in which it is possible 
to date the return of normal conditions in England, the 
steady promotion of administrators ceased. During the. - 
next fifteen years, four curiales only were appointed, and 
these, although near relatives of the great magnates of the 
day, had not been themselves vitally in touch with court" 
policy: the brother and nephew of the great Justiciar, 
Hubert de Burgh (in the heyday of his prosperity, it is 
interesting to note), the nephew of William Brewer the 
elder, and the son of William Cantilupe. When at last, in 
1239, William Raleigh, judge in the ‘Curia Regis’, was 
consecrated bishop, the political atmosphere and the con- 
ditions of court service liad entirely changed. 

It is well known that from 1214 until the end of the 
minority of Henry III, the support of the episcopate was of 
the most urgent practical importance to the court. On it had 
depended the issue between order and confusion. Bishops, 
and especially those who had been curiales^ had done regular 
administrative work for the crown; they had prevented 
feudal reaction ; they had made possible by their counsels 
and active assistance the ascendancy of Hubert de Burgh.^ 
In 1232 courtier prelates, with the justiciar, still had the 
monopoly of the great court offices; and when Bishop 
Peter des Roches, too restless, ambitious, or alien in his 
sympathies to co-operate with his fellow bishops, challenged 
their influence with the king and got control over the whole 
curial machinery, it was the rest of the episcopate which 
led the opposition to his faction, organized the court refor- 
mation of 1234, and again aspired to dominate the councils 
of Henry III.® In 1239, however, the co-operation of the 
bishops with the Crown, from being a political necessity, 
appeared a nuisance ; for the reformation in court admini- 
stration effected by the bishops in 1234 had proved tem- 
porary, the king’s personal influence, the pressure of 

* Powicke, Stephen Langton, pp. 1 55-7 5 K. Norgate, The Minori^of Henry III, 
passim, 

* Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of England, i, % 14-52- Cf. 
below, p. 33. 
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foreign connexions, the importance of the household depart- 
ments being increasingly felt. Already in 1236 Henry III 
had forcibly seized from Bishop Ralph Neville the Great 
Seal, in inauguration of the period when the chancery should 
be controlled by a quick succession of clerks, sometimes 
former household officials, always in the close confidence 
of Henry III and dependent on him.^ Such changes may be 
put side by side with changes in the character and activities 
of the episcopate. From 1239 until the end of the reign, 
only Hugh Pateshull was appointed from the Exchequer. 
Of the four judges appointed, William Raleigh, William of 
York, John Breton, and Simon Walton, the two former 
had been influential and trusted royal counsellors. Two 
wardrobe clerks and five chancellors or keepers of the seal 
gained promotion. A little group of foreigners appear : in 
1240 Peter d’Aigueblanche, formerly a financial clerk of 
William, Bishop of Valence, and on the latter’s death. 
Warden of the King’s Wardrobe ; in 1242 Boniface of 
Savoy, the king’s uncle ; in 1250 Aymer of Lusignan, the 
king’s half-brother. Perhaps with these may conveniently 
be grouped M. Laurence of St. Martin ; for though an 
Englishman, M. Laurence had served, alongside Peter 
d’Aigueblanche, in the household of William of Valence, 
and then became a confidential clerk of Henry III, em- 
ployed in urgent and important diplomatic missions and as 
king’s proctor at the Papal Curia. To his position M. 
Walter Bronescombe seemed to succeed in 1251. Other 
clerks from the court unconnected with the great admini- 
strative departments were, M. Nicolas Farnham, a scholar 
and the king’s physician and confessor; Robert Chause 
of the Queen’s household ; M. Walter Cantilupe and M. 
Godfrey Giffard, clerks of learning and noble birth brought 
up in the court; and others, Fulk Bassett, Roger Longespee, 
M. Walter Giffard, whose family ties suggest a similar 
connexion. The Giffard brothers and Nicolas of Ely were 
promoted, it is worthy of note, during the baronial wars ; 
they were men who were drawn closely into political circles 
for the first time during that struggle. 

* L, Dibben, ‘ Chancellors and Keepers of the Seal in the reign of Henry III 
English Historical Re^en^^xx:viL 39 seq. 5 Towx.^ Administrative ^84-90. 
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It is also noteworthy that the bishops who had any inti- 
mate, personal, or official connexion with Henry III, were 
promoted during the time of his personal ascendancy, 
roughly speaking from 1236 to 1258; but, unlike those 
friends and servants of King John appointed before 1224,-^ 
they gave up their court offices on promotion to the epis- 
copate, possibly at the instance of Henry III who thus 
retained his hold over their offices and escaped the danger 
of such episcopal domination as he had suffered in 1234’. 
Indeed, Henry III at this time utilized bishops to a re- 
markably small extent for judicial and diplomatic purposes. 
Peter d’Aigueblanche alone had a position similiar, for ex- 
ample, to that Peter Roches had under John. The more 
independent prelates like Raleigh, Cantilupe, or Boniface 
went into opposition. Others concentrated on private, or 
at least diocesan, interests. There was no solidarity 
among them; and consequently, in the administrative crises 
of 1258-65, no possibility of them adopting a common line 
of policy. In short, it is possible to draw a broad distinc- 
tion between the administrative bishops’ unanimity and 
political usefulness in the troubles of the minority and their 
divisions and entire lack of corporate influence in the politics 
of die last part of the reign. 


II 

This summary analysis may suggest the diversity of the 
early careers of the courtier bishops, and the consequent 
impossibility of classifying them in order to show what 
kind of career led to promotion, or what influence their 
court career had on their episcopates. 

It is obvious that service in the household or exchequer 
was an avenue through which clerks of no social status, 
sons of lesser knights or small landowners, might pass to 
the high place of bishop. St. Mfere L’Eglise, Peter des 
Roches, Hugh and Jocelin of Wells, Richard Marsh, Sil- 
vester Everdon, Walter Kirkham, M. William of Kilkenny, 
M. Walter Bronescombe, Henry Wengham, M. Nicolas 
of Ely, are some examples from the reign of Henry III. 
But there is little coincidence either between the rate of 
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their promotion or the character of their professional 
work at court. Walter Kirkham left the court to do pastoral 
work before becoming bishop. Henry Wengham spent 
many years doing routine work in the Exchequer before 
he was entrusted with diplomatic work and admitted into 
the private councils of the king. His predecessor in 
the office of keeping the Seal, M. William of Kilkenny, 
was a graduate of the schools, skilled in canon law, who 
began his career as clericus regis, as proctor in difficult 
ecclesiastical suits, and then became controller of the 
Wardrobe. Silvester Everdon, Keeper of the Seal, from 
1242 to 1277, on the other hand, worked consistently in 
the chancery where he had begun as clericuhs clericorum.^ 
To these clerks, promotion came as a reward of faithful 
service. Then again, Hugh and Jocelin of Wells, M. 
Walter Bronescombe, M. Nicolas of Ely had had experi- 
ence of ecclesiastical administrative work before they were 
drawn into the royal service : their court experience was a 
short interlude ; and Hugh and Jocelin of Wells, and M. 
Walter Bronescombe at least proceeded to accomplish work 
in their dioceses, as bishops, for which their cathedrals 
will always honourably remember their names. 

Again, it is clear that a bishopric served as provision for 
younger sons, or nephews, of the great administrative 
families, as well as for impecunious relatives of the royal 
family, Boniface and Aymer, the Poore brothers, Walter 
Gray, William of Cornhill, William Brewer, Ralph 
Neville, Geoffrey de Burgh and Thomas Blumville, M. 
Walter Cantilupe, Hugh Pateshull, Fulk Bassett, M. Roger 
Longesp^e, John Breton, and the Giffards are ob^dous ex- 
amples. Again, however, the generalization does not take 
us very far. For although it seems more than probable that 
high social standing would influence the authority and 
opinions of a bishop in many subtle but intangible ways, 
little trace of such effects can be expected in chronicles or 
records. It can only be pointed out that important family 
connexions in a bishop-elect were regarded as a recom- 
mendation, Yet a few casual incidents show how far 
even good bishops allowed their opinions or actions to be 
* Chron. Maj. r. 374. 
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influenced by family considerations or traditions: for 
example, Fulk Bassett’s vacillation in 1251 and 1258^ (to 
use Matthew Paris’s suggestion), or M. Walter Cantilupe’s 
opposition to the Legatine decree of 1237 against pluralist 
clerks. This last is indeed a fairly full illustration of the 
point, for it concerned a fundamental problem of the 
thirteenth-century church. 

The holding of benefices in plurality, as is well known, 
was allowed by papal dispensation only; and even then, 
was particularly odious to Grosseteste and men of similar 
opinions, as preventing the proper performance of pastoral 
work. As Grosseteste wrote to Hugh Pateshull, the future 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, dispensations could be 
abused : ‘ huiusmodi dispensatione abutitur quisquis ad 
alium finem quam ad fidei et caritatis augmentationem 
eadem utitur. Consule igitur conscientiam tuam, utrum 
plura adhuc ecclesiastica quaeris beneficia, ut caritas augea- 
tur in ovibus ; aut ut tu augearis ex ovium opibus.’® This 
was in 1236, shortly before the Council of London. At 
that Council, Bishop Walter Cantilupe, although in some 
respects as earnest a reformer as Grosseteste himself, in the 
question of pluralities associated himself with the violent 
contemporary agitation against the pluralist decree, led by 
clerks of influential families, who threatened to oppose 
it even by force of arms. In speaking. Bishop Walter 
evidently had in mind men like himself or Fulk Bassett 
or Ralph Neville or Hugh Pateshull who, in their pre- 
episcopal days, had lived according to their rank on the 
wealth of the Church. He gave his opinion more as the 
son of a magnate than as e-piscopus. 

* Durum esset nimis tales, suis beneficiis spoliatos, in ignominiosam 
truth paupertatem. Quidam vero iuvenes feroces ac strenui masdlmis 
periculis se opponerent, antequam suis se sinerent privari beneficiis, 
unico tantum retento: quod bene perpendo per memetipsum; ante- 

* In ia5t Fulk Bassett is said to have made his peace with Archbishop Boniface, 

in the dispute on visitations, for fear that the king should have occasion of wrath 
against him and his family. This was the year of Henry Ill’s attack on his rda- 
tive, Henry of Bath. Then in x 2 5 S Fulk, like his brother Philip Bassett, seceded 
from the popular party. Chron. Maj. v. 205-6, 2x4, 705 ; article on 

Philip Bassett 5 Appendix C, Pt. III. 

* Roberti Grosseteste Epistolat) p. 99. 
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quam enim ad istam vocarer dignitatem, proposui in animo meo, quod 
si unicum amitterem beneficium talis praetextu constitutionis, omnia 
amitterem.’ * 

There seems little doubt that the majority of the episcopate 
supported him ; for the abuse was ubiquitous; there were 
few who had not been guilty to some degree ; and Otto, 

. the papal legate, on reporting the position to Gregory IX, 
was advised by the latter not to attempt to enforce the 
decree against clerks with powerful connexions where such 
action would cause bloodshed, violence, or other scandal.® 

A minor personal development of this discussion on the 
question of pluralities is interesting. Fulk Bassett, then 
Provost of Beverley (later Bishop of London), whose social 
position and livelihood on church benefices afford a good 
parallel to Cantilupe’s, a month after the rescript to Otto 
was issued, appeared in person at the papal court ‘ touched 
with remorse at having held two benefices with cure of 
souls before the general Council, without a dispensation 
and forthwith offered to resign them into the Pope’s hands.^ 
With Cantilupe, in this affair, family tradition counted most ; 
with Fulk Bassett, apparently, a conscientious scruple. 

The incident illustrates the third consideration which 
makes generalization on the careers of the curiales difficult. 
To the stereotyped or worldly or egotistical, consecration 
to the bishop’s office would entail no revision of their way of 
life. But others would find it impossible to ignore their 
new responsibilities or remain uninfluenced by fellow 
bishops like Langton, Edmund of Abingdon, or Robert 
Grosseteste. Contemporaries expected some recognition 
of so signal a change in profession. The precedent set by 
St. Thomas was still a lively memory; and Matthew Paris, 
a useful guide to popular opinion, suggests that a cathedral 
chapter elected a curialis in the pious hope that, like the 
martyred archbishop, he would on promotion to the pastoral 
office lay aside courtly pomp and assume the role of 
champion of church liberty ; or again that a curialis like 
the Apostle Matthew, would rise from worldly employment 
to the heights of sanctity.^ To differences of character and 

* Chron* Maj. iii. 418. ® CaL Papal Letters, i. 168 (2^ Feb. 1238). 

® Ibid, 172 (16 April 1238), ^ Chron* Maj, iii. 207, 617, 618. 

3843^3 
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temperament only can we attribute the contrast between 
the episcopal careers of the two baronial chancellors of the 
period, both men of ability and initiative, Walter Gray, 
Archbishop of York, and Ralph Neville, Bishop of 
Chichester. Ralph Neville, although distinguished for his 
integrity as chancellor, ‘ immota columpna in regni negotiis 
fidelitatis V is remembered at his cathedral church for 
little but a few slight additions to the church fabric.* Some 
of his letters show interest in the care of his temporalities, 
but seldom in church matters as such. A letter from the 
precentor of his cathedral begs him to be present at the 
Paschal services for the space of three days, ‘ if it can be 
done in any way without offence to the king It is prob- 
able that he seldom visited his diocese, until his dismissal 
from court in 1236. Yet, although careless of his office, 
he continually sought fresh preferment, in 1228 and 1232 
to Canterbury, in 1238 to Winchester.'* It is noteworthy, 
however, that learned ecclesiastics, interested in the welfare 
of the Church, did not care to support his efforts. Bishops 
Henry Sandford and Alexander Stavensby ignored him 
in 1228,5 ]yi, Simon Langton procured his rejection in 
1232,* and in 1238, Grosseteste, not usually averse to 
using influence in the promotion of his colleagues, some- 
what abruptly reminded him that a bishop-elect must stand 
on his own merits.^ On the other hand, Walter Gray, 
frofn the first years of his episcopate, side by side with 
much useful political work, was perfecting and strengthen- 
ing the constitution of his cathedral, visiting and reforming 
the monasteries in his diocese, enforcing Lateran decrees, 
obtaining papal sanction and support for his more difficult 
work, keeping a register of his episcopal acts, issuing, 
towards the end of his episcopate, diocesan constitutions.* 

* Chron. MaJ, iv, 287 ; cf. iii. 206, 207. 

* W. R. W. Stephens, Metnorials of ihe Bee of Chichester^ P* 

3 Letters of Ralph Neville in Busseoc Archaeological CollecmnSf iii. >1$ seq. 

^ Below, p. 79. 3 Ibid. 

^ Rog. Wend, iii, 16 ; ‘respondit ipsum curialem esse ct illiteratum.* 

^ Roberti Grosseteste Epistolae, p, 188. 

^ His political work is summarized in the D,KB. The summary of his diocesan 
work there given does not use the Register of Walter Gray, Archbishop of Tork^ 
(ed. J. Rame), Several papal bulls relate to Gray*s diocesan activities 
(CaL Papal Letters^ i. 44, 57, 63, 79, 108-9, X19). 
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Boniface of Savoy could be quoted as another notable 
example of a man, apparently worldly and ambitious, who 
as bishop unexpectedly rose to his responsibilities. He is 
further important for his unmistakable influence in the 
course of events in the latter half of the reign. There is 
a tendency to equate Boniface of Savoy with his fellow 
countryman, Peter d’Aigueblanche, Bishop of Hereford, 
and no one has suffered more from the prejudices of 
Matthew Paris. It is true that his intrusion into Canter- 
bury seemed disastrous, for he could have known little of 
England and he was no canonist or theologian. He was, 
on the other hand, interested in foreign affairs. Apparently 
he could be hasty and violent in action. So far he is open 
to Matthew Paris’s criticism. But other monastic chroni- 
clers speak well of him.^ He may have gained some 
knowledge of church administration abroad ; and as a 
result of his connexion with the house of Savoy, Boniface 
had useful influence over Pope Innocent IV. Further, it 
must be allowed that in England he vindicated with great 
success, and in some cases with utility to his province as 
a whole, his metropolitan rights : rights of visitation, of 
appointing to vacant churches after unworthy elections, 
and of controlling the spiritualities of vacant bishoprics. 
He successfully adjusted the difficult relations of his see 
with the subordinate see of Rochester ; and he defined his 
position in relation to his chapter, the Canterbury monks 
with their tradition of aggressive independence. These 
were for the most part, it should be noticed, problems 
similar to those which had been raised by St. Edmund of 
Abingdon, and had caused much of his embarrassment. 
Finally, Boniface made the most systematic effort which 
had yet been made to define and enforce the full extent of 

* ‘Licet minus literatus, sobrie tamen degebat, sapientissimorum consilio se 
regebat, humilis, pudicus, modestus, egenorum profusissimus recreator’ [Ann, Mon. 
iv. 235-6). ‘ Pauperum amator erat : et magnum thesaurum pro Ecclesia Christi 
construenda in navi Ecclesiae congregavit , . . Hie aquitaverat Archiepiscopatum, 
de XXII millibus marcarum, in quibus tenebatur, per praedecessores suos, 
Stephanum, Ricardum, et St. Edmundum ’ (Stephen of Birchington, in Anglia 
Sacray i. 1 1), In the Denjer Chronicle there is an appreciative summary of his 
achievements, noting his establishment of his right to visit his province, his settle- 
ment of controversies with the Canterbury Chapter and the Rochester see 5 and 
his financial work [Geruase of Canterbury, ii. 214). 
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the privilegium fori in England ; and in this, again, he suc- 
ceeded where St. Edmund had failed. 

It is interesting to note how he made up for his lack of 
experience by utilizing the advice and co-operation of 
learned prelates and proceeding on systematic, logical lines 
to solve the problems with which he attempted to deal. 
Contrary to expectation he never acted as the instrument 
of the king. Thus characteristically when he first appeared 
in England in April 1244, he showed his intention of 
being ecclesiastically independent by opposing the royal 
will in two important elections, in both cases acting by the 
advice of Grosseteste.^ He had evidently made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the points at issue in the 
baffling controversy between the former archbishop and 
the Canterbury convent ; for, on his arrival at Canterbury, 
again with the assistance of a learned prelate, Walter 
Suffield of Norwich, he caused his various rights over it 
to be vindicated and minutely defined and set down to 
perpetual memory. Hence the ‘ Testimonium Walteri de 
Suthfeld Episcopi Norwicensis de potestate Archiepiscopi 
Cantuariensis in Prioratu Cantuariensi At the same time 
he caused an inquiry to be made into the finances of his 
see ; and in order to pay off the debts accumulated by his 
predecessor, procured from the Pope a grant of the first 
fruits of all benefices for seven years. This unaccustomed, 
if necessary, tax was unlikely to be received kindly by his 
suffiragans, whether interested or not in the welfare of the 
Church. It was a novel and unpleasant revelation of 
metropolitan right.^ Certain bishops refused to pay, and 
were accordingly suspended ; and the indignation caused 
in the province by his action partly accounts for the out- 
burst of indignation which met his attempt at a provincial 
visit in 1250. In general opinion he undertook it as 
another financial expedient; but again it is important to note 
that Boniface's predecessor, St. Edmund, had had a similar 
controversy.'* Hatred of archiepiscopal visitations, indeed 
of any kind of visitation, however salutary, was known to 

* Belw, p. 84 IRoberti Gro^eUste Epistolae, p. 27a 5 Chron, Maj, iv. 297, 359. 

* Anglia Sacra, X. s (lbrm.Maj.h.6%6~T,Cal,PapalLeiters,x.%%'j~i, 

* Ann. Mon. iii. 151; Cal. Papal LetUrs, i. 162. 
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be inevitable.^ Boniface acted in strict accordance with 
a bull, which he had taken the precaution to obtain from 
the Pope,* and Adam Marsh, it seems, approved of his 
enterprise:^ and when his suffragans succeeded in obtain- 
ing bulls in limitation of the metropolitan right, Boniface 
still continued his visitations, either in person or through 
his officials. Judging from the lack of scandal and pro- 
* tests his conduct was exemplary. Chroniclers, including 
Matthew Paris, note his activities, but without adverse 
comment.^ 

And finally, in the question of the maintenance of the 
privikgium fori against the aggression of the royal courts, 
Boniface stepped forward as the leader whom Grosseteste, 
so early as 1236, had in vain hoped to find in St. Edmund.® 
His method was characteristically vigorous and uncom- 
promising. He made use of the king’s financial and 
political necessities ® to bring pressure to bear in the 
question of ecclesiastical liberty ; and adapted for the pur- 
pose conciliar machinery which before had been used only 
for discussion of purely financial business. In successive 
assemblies from 1257^ to 1258, some fully representa- 
tive and one at least held in defiance of the royal prohibi- 
tion, Boniface endeavoured to gain the support of the 

* Roberfi Grosseteste Epistolae^ p. 257. 

® Chron, Maj. vi. 188 j ibid. v. 127. 

3 Letters of Adam Marsh in MonumntaFranciscana, i. 162-3, 166-7. 

♦ Chron, Maj, v. 382 ; Ann, Mon,i, 313 ; iii. 190; iv, 270 j Reg,Bronescomhe, 
p. 42 ; Cal. Papal Letters, i. 315. 

5 Roberti Grosseteste Epistolae, pp. 107-13, 205-34. 

^ An analysis of these is g^iven in Lunt, Valuation of Nortvoick, pp. 52-95. 

^ There were at least four assemblies: (i) 22 April 1257. An assembly in 
which the bishops and clergy discuss the royal proposal that they should com- 
pound all taxes due for a sura of 52,000 marks j they make their consent con- 
ditional upon a royal promise to remedy the grievances of the English church : 
these were detailed in fifty articuli (Ann. Mon. i. 392 ; Chron. Maj. v. 637-8 ; 
Additamenta, p. 353). (2) 22 Aug. 1257. Convocation at London of bishops, 
abbots, cathedral clergy, and archdeacons, with procuratorial letters, held in 
defiance of the royal prohibition. See full account of discussions in Burton Annals 
(Ann. Mon. i. 402-8). (3) 6 June 125S. Convocation at Merton of similar com- 
position. At this the question of jurisdiction only was discussed 5 ' Articles of 
Merton’ were agreed upon (Ann. Mon. i. 411-25). These were promulgated in 
a Provincial Synod in 1261 (Concilia (ed.P. Wilkins), i. 74^-55)* (4) Council at 
Oxford, 1258. Four bishops, especially deputed for the purpose, try to obtain the 
consent of the exempt abbots to their articles : this assembly had no result (Chron. 
Maj. V. 707). 
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Church as a whole, bishops and abbots, exempt and un- 
exempt, and cathedral and secular clergy. Articles were 
drawn up, remarkable in their final form, the Articles of 
Merton,' for their comprehensiveness and exactness of 
definition, embodying complaints made by Grosseteste, - 
perhaps partly based on the document drawn up by 
Grosseteste’s clerk, detailing in their constructive aspect a 
scheme for practical enforcement by excommunication and 
interdict, which the episcopate as a whole were pledged to 
observe. Employed as leader in such a work, opinion on 
Boniface changed even at St. Albans. ‘ It was most confi- 
dently hoped’, wrote Matthew Paris in 1257, ‘that the 
Archbishop might be gifted with strength from above and, 
following in the footsteps of St. Thomas ... do battle with 
those who attacked the Church.’ * That in the event his 
effort was valueless does not detract from its thoroughness 
and vigour. 

In short, Boniface is a striking illustration of how a 
bishop with the inclination and ability to listen to advice, 
learn by experience, and adapt the work of others, might 
adequately perform his office in spite of an inauspicious 
early career and entry into the episcopate. And for the 
general history of the period which followed the death of 
Grosseteste, it is a circumstance of real importance that the 
English episcopate had at its head this forceful, ruthlessly 
businesslike foreigner, half distrusted by king and clergy 
and barons, himself principally interested in pressing to 


* The text of the Articles of Merton is given in the Burton Annals {JLm, Mm. 
i. 413-2^), Compare the ^ Articuli per Dorn, Robertum quondam Lincolniensem 
cpiscopum fuerant confecti super gravaminibus praenotatis* (ibid., pp. 422-5), 
and ‘ Privilegium dericorum a canonis excerptum per M, Robertum de Marisco, 
de praecepto et ad instantiam Robert! Lincolniensis Episcopi’ (ibid., pp. 425-9), 
and .^ticuli in Qhron. Maj, vi. 353 seq. Although formally promulgated in the 
Provincial Synod of 1261, the articles, as Maitland points out, remained a dead 
letter. He quotes a note of Lyndwood on them ; ^ Quia in paucis servantur hae 
constitutiones, ideo circa earum glossationem brevius pertransco and remarks 
that when^ Boniface sent them to the Pope for confirmation, the latter urged the 
king to give way, but would not confirm them himself (Maitland, Canon 
Lofui in the Church of England^ Essay I, and p. 3d, note). 

* Chron, Maj, y. 632. Perhaps this change of opinion should be connected 
with the withdrawal of some of Matthew Paris's earlier criticism of Boniface (ibid, 
iv. 204-5, 3^0)- 
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their legal and logical conclusion his own rights as metro- 
politan and the privileges and exemptions of his order.^ 

Thus conclusions are impossible ; one can only emphasize 
the diversity between the careers of the courtier-bishops ; 
but at the same time, it is noteworthy that the adminis- 
trative departments as such offered no specific experience 
which would give insight into the needs of the Church. 
The contrast between curiales and episcopate is fundamental. 
It is useful to remember, even when it is obvious, that 
many of the royal clerks who left the court for episcopal 
work had known other professional circles and earlier 
attachments, or were prepared to begin a new way of life 
and face church problems from a fresh angle. The ordinary 
clerk of Henry III, working up through the household or 
the exchequer, whose interests and opinions were circum- 
scribed by his profession, would be, if made bishop, on 
many an essential point, in direct opposition to the bishop 
whose opinions had been formed by a study of canon law 
and theology. The training in routine and business method 
which he had obtained, and his constant contact with 
politics, would certainly free him from the reproach 
levelled against the simplex claustralis, that of being useless 
in practical affairs. But the other possible influences of an 
administrative training were certainly not regarded as 
qualifications in the more enlightened opinion of the day. 
Insight into political problems would encourage undue 
mingling in secular affairs ; respect for and understanding 
of the common law, as in the case of William Raleigh, 
would lead to a flippant treatment of canonical claims, or 
at least to recognition of the practical difficulties of the 
privih^um forty as interpreted by Grosseteste.* A prelate 

* It partly explains, for example, why demands for ecclesiastical and adminis- 
trative reform ran on parallel, not converging lines, and why the episcopate as a 
body took no formative part in the events of 1258-65. Boniface himself perforce 
left England in 1260 ; among the other bishops there were none who were not 
partisan, or who were capable of effectively mediating. These latter ' quieti et 
voluntati utilitatique propriae consulaverunt See the whole passage in the Gesta 
Abbatum Sancti Album (ed. Riley, i. 397, 398), 

* Baberti Grosseteste Epistolae^ p. 95. In this letter Grosseteste repeats some 
comments of William dc Raleigh, a royal judge, later Bishop of Norwich, on his 
former letter defending the canonical view of the legitimating of bastards (ibid, 
p. 76). 
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who had attained his position through being privy to the 
abuses of pluralities, non-residence, and royal intrusion into 
benefices, cathedral dignities, and episcopal sees (and all the 
curiales were more or less guilty), would consider the 
advantages and certainly not the iniquity and evil effects of 
the system ; for, untrained in theology, his only criteria m 
judging ecclesiastical problems would be expediency and 
custom. 



IV 


THE SCHOLARS* 

T he importance of Stephen Langton and Robert 
Grosseteste as learned prelates who helped to shape 
the history of their time has been recognized by their own 
contemporaries and by succeeding historians. But they 
have overshadowed their colleagues. It has not been 
pointed out that among these were their pupils or con- 
temporaries in the schools of Paris or Oxford, sometimes 
their friends or men with whom they had been associated in 
diocesan work. These connexions constitute much of the 
interest of studying the magistri as bishops, and, therefore, 
in commenting upon their careers the facjts which suggest 
such connexions will be emphasized. /" ' - 


When Stephen Langton came to England in July 1213, 
among the churchmen most ready to receive him would be 
M. Richard le Poore, Dean of Salisbury since 1198, the 
bishop who, after unsuccessful elections to Winchester 
and Durham in 1205 and 1213, sat in three successive 
sees : Chichester, Salisbury, and Durham. For these pre- 
ferments he seems neither to have solicited preferment nor 
canvassed support ; on the contrary it is probable that in 
many different circles he was regarded as an obvious 
candidate for episcopal honours.® In the first place he was 
the brother of the Bishop of Salisbury, Herbert le Poore, 
and a member of a rich and distinguished administrative 
family ; nor did he forsake its traditions : during the. 
Minority, although he had no official connexion with the 


^ See Appendix C, Pt. III. 

® The Durham monks in 1214 summarize in formal terms his eminent suita- 
bility as their bishop-elect ^ Eligimus Ricardum . . , virum integrae famae quern 
de canonicis nihil credimus obviare institutis, in temporalibus bene providum et 
in spiritualibus multum devotum, moribus et litteratura praeclarum quern credimus 
et scire et velle ecclesiam npstram deperditam restaurare, ac restaurata diligentius 
custodire’ (Rot Chartarum^ p. 208). 
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court he was as active in politics * as, for example, Walter 
Gray or Jocelin of Wells ; Guala, indeed, is mentioned as 
supporting his election to Salisbury because of invaluable 
service to the state.® Then he was a reformer. Dean of 
Salisbury in the episcopate of his brother Herbert, from 
the first years of his appointment he had begun strenuous 
reorganization of his cathedral ; and now, on the lifting of 
the interdict, he was summing up his reforms in statute 
form,^ perhaps beginning his work on the Sarum ‘con- 
suetudinary ’, and resuming plans for the removal of the 
cathedral to a more convenient and free position. Before 
becoming bishop he had done important work as judge- 
delegate.* He was an able, energetic man, and in the 
Register of St. Osmund his enthusiasm for the welfare of 
the Church is favourably contrasted with the slackness of 
his brother.5 The difference between the two may be 
accounted for by training as well as character. For Richard 
had graduated from Paris and attended the lectures of 
Langton ; he was ‘vir quietissimus et pacificus ‘eximiae 
sanctitatis et profundae scientiae 

The passage from which we learn that Richard was a 
pupil of Langton is important.® It has some incidental 

* He was one of the chief executors of John’s will {Foedera^ L 144 ; Co/. Papal 
Letters^ i. 44). In 1215-17 he was engaged in bringing the supporters of Louis 
back to their allegiance {Patent Rolls^ i. 17, 42, 109, no). On 4 Nov. 1218 he 
was appointed justice-itinerant in Wiltshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and South- 
ampton (ibid. i. 207) ; in 1219 to take assize of forest (ibid. i. 258). From Christ- 
mas 1223 to 1226 he was constantly at court, co-operating with Langton and 
Hubert de Burgh in the redistribution of castles, and the attack on Fawkes de 
Breaut6 j and after August 1224 acting with Jocelin, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
as collector of the fifteenth granted by the bishops. During this period he also 
held many offices as sheriff and constable (ibid. i. 419-21). In 1228 he was still 
in possession of the castles of Winchester, Devizes, and Porchester, and the sheriffdom 
of Southampton (ibid, ii, 198). 

* .•^ 5 ': Osmund, ii. 5 : * ipsum habuerat in tractandis regni negotiis socium 
fidelicissimum . . . contra Ludovicum pugilem fidelem et eximium.’ 

® Below, pp. 51, 52. 

^ (i) He was judge in a suit between Hugh, abbot-elect of Bury, and King John : 
' Electio Hugonis’ in Memorials of St. Edmundsbury, ii. 69- (2) Judge in suit 
between Wells and Glastonbury {JSot. Lit, Pat., p. 129 b, 132). (3) Judge in suit 
between two claimants to see of Ely {Cal. Papal Letters, i. 49). 

* Reg. St. Osmund, ii. 3-4. Herbert is here described as < vir sanguinis, in 
temporalibus strenuus et assiduus 

^ Ibid., p. 4. ^ 7 Maj. iii. 391, 

® Chronicon Abbatiae E'veshamensis (ed. W. D . Macray ) ,pp.232-3. M. Thomas 
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interest, for it suggests intimacy between Poore and Lang- 
ton and describes the care and thought with which they 
dealt with an accidental ecclesiastical problem. And it 
shows that Poore had been in the stimulating environment 
of the Paris schools, and makes it probable that he attended 
the theological lectures of Langton : a running commentary 
on every kind of doctrinal and ecclesiastical question, 
revealing to the student ‘the implications of practical 
issues’.* Although the passage affords no indication 
whether Poore had intellectual interests of the scope of 
Langton ’s or Thomas of Marlborough’s, nor of the length 
of time during which he remained at Paris, it gives a 
little substance to Matthew Paris’s assertion that he had 
‘ profound knowledge ’, and helps to explain why he pro- 
duced diocesan constitutions which reveal familiarity with 
theology and canon law, and are remarkable for their 
method and comprehensiveness and originality. It is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the importance of Poore and his reform 
work at Salisbury. Undoubtedly it was one of the forma- 
tive influences in thirteenth-century church history; for 
very early in the reign of Henry III the lines of reform 
had been solidly laid down there, and its influence extended 
far beyond the bounds of the diocese.* 

Langton supported Poore’s election to Durham in 1214,^ 
and he was also influential in the promotion of Benedict 
Sansetun to Rochester, William of Blois to Worcester, and 
Henry of Sandford to Rochester."* 

M. Benedict was a master at Paris. It is probable, though 
not certain, that he had been a clerk and friend of King 
John. But in 1214 there is evidence that he was lecturing 

of Marlborough, as proctor of the convent of Evesham, in the course of negotia- 
tions for the deposition of Abbot Roger, sought out Langton at Croydon in Nov. 
1213. He asked him to visit the abbey and pass sentence on the abbot. ‘ Et cum 
eo esset Magister Ricardus, Decanus Sareberiensis, et essem ei notissimus, quia disci- 
pulus fueram quondam archiepiscopi et conscholaris decani, usque ad mediam fere 
noctem habuimus tractatum super statu et agendis ecclesiae nostrae *. The question 
of the archbishop’s power to visit an exempt abbey was raised. No definitive con- 
clusion could be arrived at : Langton suggested that Thomas should go to the 
papal legate, Nicholas ; this he did, accompanied by Poore. 

* Powicke, Stephen Langton, pp. 49-62, especially p. 61. 

* Below, pp. 51, 52. 

^ Hist, Dunelm, Scrip, Tres, pp. 29, 30. ^ Below, pp. 28, 85, 
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in the schools. He seemed a man of authority, for we find 
his opinion as ‘ Cantor Londoniensis ’ noted in a Langton 
manuscript on the question of restitution.^ Moreover, 
Langton was acquainted with him and thought him a suit- 
able person to work at his side, as Bishop of Rochester : 
accordingly he recommended him to the Rochester convent.* 

M. Henry of Sandford, who succeeded Benedict as , 
Bishop of Rochester, had, as Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
been closely associated with Langton’s diocesan work 
throughout the latter’s episcopate.^ He was appointed an 
executor of his will,^ and after his death he kept alive his 
memory. In this connexion. Professor Powicke points out 
the significance of a sermon he preached, declaring that on 
three separate occasions he had seen the souls of King 
Richard I and the Archbishop arise on the same day from 
purgatory to heaven.^ In a Rochester register Henry is 
called magnus philosophus,^ and partly on the authority of 
this description Miss A. Gregory and Dr. Little suggest 
that he may be the Master Henry who edited the Cambridge 
manuscript of Langton’s QuaesHones. If this was so, and 
the identification is only conjectural, M. Henry could be 
further described as ‘ greatly learned in all that concerned 
the QuaesHones and intensely interested in the details of 
their text and in their subject matter ; a scholar who could 
supply phrases and revise passages which were beyond the 
capacity of the scribes and correctors ; one is tempted to 
think — a pupil or a friend of Langton, working under the 
eye of the master, either at Pontigny or at Canterbury ’J 

Of William of Blois even less can be said. Of his early 
career it is only known that after being at the schools he 
served as archdeacon in the diocese of Lincoln — one of the 
best ordered of English dioceses — ^under Bishops William 

* Alys Gregory, *■ Cambridge MS. of Langton’s QuesHones ’ {Nenjo Scholasti- 
dm, April 1930, p. 189). 

Anglia Sacra, i. 385. ‘Pervenit ad nos fama et opinio M. Benedicti Precen- 
toris S. Pauli, pro quo etiam Dominus Axchiepiscopus spospondit et delinit animam 
suam.’ The passage is taken from a Hbellus concerning the right of free election, 
written about 

3 Appendix C, Pt. IV. Close Rolls (1227-31), p. no. 

^ Powicke, Stephen Langton, p. 18. 

^ Registrum Roffense (ed. Thorpe), p. 141. 

^ AJiys Gregory, ^ Cambridge MS. of Langton’s QuaesHones*, p. 177. 
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of Blois and Hugh of Wells. As bishop he attracts atten- 
tion because Langton persuaded the Worcester convent to 
accept his nomination as their bishop ; ' because he seems 
to have devoted his entire energies to the work of reform, 
especially to monastic visitations,® was the first bishop of 
the reign to issue synodal constitutions for the guidance 
of his clergy,^ and, perhaps also for his clergy, wrote a tract 
de poetiitentia.^ 

There remains Alexander Stavensby, a more interesting 
person than the scant notice given by contemporaries and 
historians suggests. The statement of the W^averley annalist 
that he was a papal clerk,* although it has passed unnoticed, 
seems important, for there is no disproof, and the annalist 
is usually well informed. Nor is there need to dismiss 
entirely the statement Godwin makes about him ; for he 
was but adapting remarks of Leland and Bale, the latter’s 
based on Wynken de Worde’s edition of the Golden Legend^ 
Thus according to popular tradition Alexander was a student 
in Paris and Bologna, theologian at Toulouse in the early 
days of the Dominicans, a scholar who had strange dreams 
and visions, and left to posterity sermons, lectures, and 
postillations.’ 

The Dominican, Nicholas Trivet, writing towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, likewise knew of Alexander as a 
teacher of theology at Toulouse ; in his mind there seems 

* Ann, Mon, iv. 410. 

* Local monastic annalists wrote much on his diocesan activities — an indication 
of their vigour and importance (Ann. Mon. i. 63-106 5 iv. 410-28). 

3 The Constitutions of William of Blois, printed by Wilkins, were issued in 
1219, the year after he became bishop. A more comprehensive set was issued in 
a Synod of 1229 (Concilia, i. 570-1, 623-7). 

Tanner, Bibliotheca, p. 3555 Catalogue of the Library of Syon Monastery (ed. 
M. Bateson, 1898), pp. 191, 244. 

* Ann. Mon. ii. 299, No other contemporary chronicler makes any statement 
on his status on noting his consecration. Nor is there any contemporary obituary 
account of his personality. 

^ F. Godwin, De Praesulibus Angliae Commentarius (ed. 1616), pp. 370-1 ; 
'Tsdcmei, Bibliotheca, pp. 690-15 Bale, Scriptorum lllustrium Catalogue, 2805 Bale, 
Index Britanniae Scriptorum (^. R. L. Poole and M. Bateson), p. 2 1. In this work 
Bale gives a reference to Wynken de Worde’s edition of the Oolden Legend (1527). 

^ It is uncertain if Bale had valid references to the works by Alexander which 
he notes. Tanner, among the books of Peterborough, notes ‘ Divisiones VII 
capitalium vitiorum, secundum Mag. Alexandrum, Episcopura Cestriae’ (op. cit, 
p. 691). 
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to have been a well-known connexion between Alexander 
and the early activities of the Preachers : he quotes from 
Alexander’s postills on the Psalms an exposition of the 
text ‘ Misericordia et veritas obviaverunt, iustitia et pax 
osculatae sunt a story of a worldly scholar of Bologna 
who joined the Dominicans/ 

If we were to accept these statements, it would be „ 
possible to reconstruct on their basis the general outline of 
Alexander’s early career. He would have been at Paris in 
the last decades of the twelfth century; at Toulouse before 
1216 when St. Dominic left it for Bologna, perhaps 
accompanied by Alexander himself ; he would have become 
attached to the papal curia in the time of Honorius III, 
who, from his own interest in the affairs of Toulouse, might 
have welcomed the special knowledge of Alexander. It is 
certain that he was there at the papal court in 1223, when 
Honorius provided him to his bishopric and consecrated 
him.* 

Unfortunately I have been unable to substantiate either 
the Dominican tradition or the contemporary statement 
that he was a papal clerk. But some circumstances of his 
episcopal career make it tempting to suppose that they 
have at least a foundation of fact. When he arrived in 
England in the summer of 1224 the siege of Bedford was 
in progress : Alexander, ‘a rege et clero et populo honorifice 
receptus’,^ proceeded to take an active and independent 
part in events, acting as mediator.** Remembering that 
Alexander had had no official connexion at all with England 
before he became bishop, this is surprising. Could it be 

* Trivet, Annales (ed. Hog), p. 2x4 : * Obiit Alexander, Episcopus Cestrensis, 
qux cum aliquando Tholosae in theologia regerct, ex visione septcm stellarum sibi 
dormienti ostensarum, beatum Dominicum cum sex sociis scholas suas quodam die 
cognovit intrantem. Qui cum super psalterium postillas scriberet . . etc. A 
long quotation follows. The Bologna scholar was to £nd with the Dominicans, 
* stabulum poenitentiae et praesepe continentiae et pabulum doctrinae et asinam 
simplicitatis et Mariam illuminantem et Josephum proficientcm, et Jesum puerum 
eum salvantem \ Similar passages occur in the life of St, Dominic in the almost 
contemporary Legenda Aurea, Th. Graene (1846), pp. 472, 482-3. The 
account^ of his meeting with St, Dominic is undoubtedly legendary in form. There 
is a similar story told in one of the lives of St. Edmund (Wallace, Si, Edmund of 
Canterbury, Appendix, p. 563). 

* Anglia Sacra, i. 438. 3 

^ Norgate, Minorily of Henry 111 , p. 203. 
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that Honorius, who at the time was extremely disturbed at 
the outbreak of hostilities in England and inclined to favour 
the faction of Fawkes de Breaut6, distrustful of Langton’s 
methods, yet unwilling to supersede him by a legate, en- 
trusted to Alexander some informal mission of restoring 
peace in England ? Then, again, he was frequently sent as 
an ambassador to the papal court, a circumstance which 
a former connexion with the curia would explain.* Ex- 
perience of teaching theology and an early connexion with 
St. Dominic, might account for his patronage of the 
Preachers at the expense of the Friars Minor,* and for the 
curiously individual character of his episcopal constitutions, 
which are concerned not so much with points of canon law 
as are other constitutions of the period, but with the ex- 
position of the articles of the faith, of the seven deadly sins, 
and of the meaning of the sacraments. The constitutions 
end with a tract on penitence, and the opening letter to his 
Archdeacons is full of scholastic verbal distinctions and 
metaphors.^ Indeed Alexander, if only for his activities on 
becoming bishop, is very noteworthy : he was on intimate 
terms with Richard Marshal ^ and perhaps with Simon de 
Montfort.5 In his diocese he was a reformer;^ taking 
personal interest in the enforcement of Lateran decrees, in 
the monastic houses of his diocese, in the work of the friar 
Preachers, successfully vindicating his right of visiting the 
convent of Coventry, adding prebends to the church of 
Lichfield, settling, as papal delegate, the vexed question of 
the two cathedrals in the election of a bishop, and, as we 
have seen, issuing valuable episcopal constitutions. 

Alexander was an executor of Langton’s will.^ The other 
executors had been members of his household. But this 
was not the case with Alexander; nor is there any evidence 
to show whether the friendship so suggested dates from 

* FoedercLy p. 174 (1224) > Fatent Rolls, ii. 85, 86; Rog, Wend. ii. 309 (1226) 5 
ibid. ii. 347-8 (1228) ; C 7 .P.R. i. 64 (1234). 

* Roberti Grosseteste Epistolae, pp. 120-1. ^ Concilia, i. 640 seq. 

^ Rog. Wend. iii. 75, ® Ckron, Maj, iii. 518. 

® Cal. Papal Letters, i. 114, 149, 150, 151, 153 ; Ann. MonAii. 104, 143 ; i. 89 ; 
Beresford, Diocesan History of Coventry and Lichfield (S.P.C.K-). 

^ Powicke, Stephen Langton, pp. 214-15. Alexander Stavensby's name is not 
to be found in Stephen Langton’s surviving ‘Acta*. 
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Paris days or from a meeting in "Rome, or simply from 
Alexander’s episcopate. 

Such were Langton’s colleagues with academic training. 
It will be noticed that three of them, and possibly all, were 
from Paris, and they were all, clearly, bishops of whose 
work Langton would approve, and who, in their turn, gave 
him support and counsel.’' It is interesting to note how, 
with the exception of William of Blois, they did much” 
secular work,® thus recognizing political necessity as much 
as the administrator bishops. This circumstance would 
give the episcopate as a whole remarkable solidarity ; for 
the monk prelates at this time were also willing to show 
themselves utiles regno et regi. It is also noteworthy that 
after the death of Langton, Henry Sandford and Alexander 
came forward as leaders of the episcopate. The bishops, 
as is well known, asserted their right to participate in the 
election of his successor, making formal objections to the 
election of Walter of Eynsham, It was Bishops Henry 
and Alexander who were chosen to set forth their views at 
the papal curia, where, after singularly independent negotia- 
tions, they secured the appointment of M. Richard le Grant, 
a distinguished scholar, well known to the members of the 
curia in scholis^ and doubtless, to Bishops Henry and 
Alexander also.^ And again, in 1232-4, when the see of 
Canterbury was again vacant, and Henry III, persuaded by 
Peter des Roches, tried to rid himself of the domination of 
Hubert de Burgh and his episcopal administrators, they 
were prominent figures in the bishops’ opposition, together 
with two other magistri recently elected to the episcopate, 
Roger Niger of London, and Robert Bingham of Salisbury; 
until finally in 1234 Edmund of Abingdon, as archbishop- 
elect of Canterbury took the lead. 

* An interesting example of this was in i %%6 in the proceedings leading to the 
grant of a sixteenth of spiritualities to Henry IIL Richard le Poore transmitted 
to the archbishop from his cathedral chapter, a suggestion that proctors from all 
cathedrals should be summoned to deliberate on the grant. This was utilized and 
had some results on the definition of the procedure of convocation, (Reg, St, Osmund^ 
ii. 55-70 ; E. Barker, Dominican Order and Connjocation^ pp. 44-8 ; J. Armitage 
Robinson, ‘Convocation of Canterbury: its early history*, Church Quarterly 
Re^uienio, Oct, 1915, pp, 87-9), 

* Even M, William le Blois acted as castellan of Worcester Castle and sheriff, 

after the general redistribution in IZ23. ^ Below, pp. 78, 79. 
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It is especially interesting that only the personal initiative 
of the scholar bishops can be detected, for it was the ‘ ad- 
ministrators ’ who were materially affected by the changes.^ 
But so far as we can judge from Roger of Wendover’s 
account, the episcopal opposition was conducted on prin- 
ciples above those of faction. It is impossible not to be 
conscious that lawlessness as such was opposed, that an 
intelligent opposition was made to the unnatural accumula- 
tion of offices and influence in the hands of a faction, to 
illegality in the relations of crown and vassal, to irregularity 
in the use of administrative machinery ; an opposition simi- 
lar in motive (as it is arguable) to that which accompanied 
Langton’s action in 1214 and 1215 and again in 1223-5. 
And it is noteworthy that such a policy was pursued in 
1232-4, as on former occasions, at a time when the barons’ 
party relied on the method of civil war. How far the 
magistri were responsible for the policy of the episcopate is 
a question to which it is useless to attempt a certain answer. 
The references are too meagre. But, as can be seen, they 
were undoubtedly both interested and active, especially the 
bishops who had known Langton, Henry and Alexander. 

* For the court changes securing the supremacy of Poitevin influence, see Tout, 
Administrative History y i, 214-24. They were accompanied by a change in the 
guardianship of some of the castles (Rog. Wend. in. 48). The fullest authority for 
the course of the episcopal opposition is Roger of Wendover (iii. 47-79). So early 
as 24 June 1233, bishops in sympathy with the barons, but trying to mediate 
between them and the Crown, exact a promise of reform (op. cit., p. 51). Bishop 
Roger Niger and Robert Bingham, Bishop of Salisbury, were foremost in giving 
ecclesiastical protection to Hubert de Burgh and Bishop Walter Mauclerc (ibid., 
pp. 55-7). In the Council of 2 Feb, 1234, Edmund of Abingdon first appears. 
At this council a reasoned and comprehensive denunciation of the policy of the 
government was made by the episcopate, the substance of which is given in the 
chronicle in the form of a speech. Alexander Stavensby and other bishops, whose 
names are not given, were accused of excessive familiarity with the Earl Marshal 
(ibid., pp. 75-7). On 3 March 1234 a papal mandate was addressed to Bishops 
Poore and Henry Sandford desiring them to use papal authority in causing the 
archbishop and his suffragans to check disorder and restore peace (Ca/. Papal 
Letters y i. 139 ; Pjyal Letters, i. 155. The bishops seem to have made no change 
in their policy as a result of this mandate. In April, after the Council of West- 
minster, Henry III ^subjected himself to the counsel of the archbishop and the 
bishops " (Rog. Wend. iii. 79). Henry Sandford and Alexander assisted the arch- 
bishop in pacifying the Welsh Borders. Between 27 April and the end of June, 
Peter of Riveaux was entirely stripped of office and influence (ibid, iii, 79 5 Pxyal 
Letters, i. 438 5 C.P.R. i. 38, 43, 45, 68 ; Tout, Administrative History, i. 225, 
241-2). 
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And it is suggestive of Alexander’s possible influence that 
it vras he who was particularly accused of disloyalty because 
of his friendship with the Earl Marshal. His reply was 
significant : ‘ cum talia sibi objecta cognovisset excommuni- 
cavit omnes qui contra regem iniquitatem huiusmodi cogi- 
tabant’.' The implication of the context is that traitors 
were such as Peter des Roches, a point of view entirely in 
accord with a statement made in the bishops’ protest : the' 
Marshal was ‘ melior homo terrae vestrae ’ than Peter des 
Roches ; ® and with a Dominican preacher’s thesis ; ^ and 
with Grosseteste’s supposed attitude to the Marshal.** 

n 

In the year following the death of Langton, three emi- 
nent scholar bishops were consecrated : for this was in the 
period of the reign of Henry III when the intrusion of 
administrators into vacant sees was rare, the promotion of 
humbler and more learned men comparatively frequent. 
The schools where these bishops taught and the generation 
of scholars to which they belonged are unknown. Robert 
Bingham of Salisbury was a theologian of long standing, 
who conscientiously pursued the traditions of his greater 
predecessor, Poore, now translated to Durham.^ Roger 
Niger of London was also a theologian ; a reformer, friend 
of the Franciscans, in the popular opinion of his day a saint.® 
Richard le Grant, Archbishop of Canterbury, seems to 
have been far from a nonentity, as Hook described him,^ 
but rather an independent competent prelate ; for the his- 
tory of both Church and State in England might have been 
different if he had not died at the very beginning of his 
strenuous campaign against the secularly of some of his 

* Rog. Wend, iii. 75. * Ibid, iii, 76. 

3 Ibid* iii. 51. Said by Matthew Paris to be Robert Bacon, i,e. the Oxford 
theologian, and biographer of St. Edmnnd of Abingdon. Chron, Maj, iii, 244* 

^ Stevenson, hahert Grosseteste, p, 98. 

* Appendix C, Pt. Ill ; Reg. St. Osmund, and Sarum Charters^ passim, 

® Appendix C, Pt. Ill 5 Ckron. Maj, iii. 164 5 iv. 169, 378, 638 ; Eccleston, De 
Adnsentu Fratrum Minorum, p. 75 j hocuments illustrating the FlistoryofSt, FauVs 
Cathedral (ed. Simpson), pp. 6-7 j Cal. Papal Letters^ i. 13a, He published 
^ constitutions * as Archdeacon of Colchester, and as bishop. Below, pp. 1 1 7, ti 8, 

^ Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury^ iii, j:03-a7. 
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fellow bishops and the abuses of non-residents and plurali- 
ties : ‘ sed ipso exspirante, exspirabant cum eo negotia 
impetrata He was succeeded by Edmund of Abingdon. 
Henceforward there was a steady promotion of Oxford 
men : Grosseteste, who, with Edmund of Abingdon, had 
been the teacher most responsible for the early fame of the 
Oxford schools, and his younger colleagues or pupils : 
Ralph Maidstone, Richard Wych, Sewal of Bovill — suc- 
cessive chancellors ; Roger Weseham, Reader to the Fran- 
ciscans ; Nicolas Farnham, the famous physician. And it 
is at least not improbable, considering the rising fame of 
the Oxford schools, that other magistri bishops had been 
there. Cantilupe, for example, because of his friendship 
with Grosseteste and Adam Marsh, John Gervais, the 
friend of Richard Wych and Sewal de Bovill, John Clip- 
ping and Stephen Berksted of the Chichester circle, Richard 
Gravesend and Henry Sandwich of the Lincoln group. 
Oxford, in short, was the common intellectual home of 
some of the most distinguished of the bishops of Henry III. 

The significance of this is apparent if we consider the 
character of the Oxford schools as a training ground for 
churchmen. At Oxford, as at Paris, theology and canon 
law were taught with direct reference to the practical prob- 
lems of the Church, and though the personnel of her masters 
and scholars tended to be more insular, Oxford like Paris 
was in vital touch with the main currents of ecclesiastical 
and political life. For example, the student of theology, 
the potential priest or bishop, would attend lectures where 
the Master, in commenting on biblical texts, would ex- 
pound the ordinary meaning of a passage, not only by 
explaining, in passing, textual difficulties, but by raising 
‘ questions ’, problems of contemporary interest, sometimes 
doctrinal and abstract, sometimes moral and practical, 
and in his spiritual exposition providing material for ser- 
mons. The very routine of lectures and disputations would 
give him formal training in dealing with ecclesiastical 
questions in a clear-sighted and practical way.® And outside 

^ Rog. Wend. ii. 362; iii. 14-155 Matthew Paris, Historia Anglorum, ii. 329 5 
Chron, Maj, iii. 205-6. 

* Maurice de Wulf, History of Medieval Phtlosoply^ i. 250-9 } Stephen 
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the lecture room he would be in a circle where the prob- 
lems and passing scandals of Henry Ill’s reign were dis- 
cussed with vigour or intelligence. For tW Richard 
Marshal and Simon de Montfort were supported in Oxford 
circles is well known : the ‘ Song of Lewes that remark- 
able academic exposition of the popular view of Simon de 
Montfort’s cause, was of Oxford origin ; and it is fairly , 
safe to surmise that such topics as Matthew Paris comments 
on in his chronicle would be discussed at Oxford even more 
heatedly than at St. Albans. 

Some illustration is readily found in the letters of two 
famous Oxford teachers, written on everyday matters which 
came within their notice, the letters of Adam Marsh and 
Grosseteste. Those of Grosseteste are especially impor- 
tant, for his authority in the schools was so great that his 
opinions must have been widely known; and when it is 
remembered that he was almost sixty before he became 
bishop, and for some twenty years had been doing active 
work as archdeacon under Bishop Poore and Bishop Hugh 
of Wells, it seems likely that the convictions expressed in 
his episcopal letters were reasoned and formed long before 
his promotion, and were influenced by his own valuable 
and varied experience of diocesan problems. The close 
relation, particularly noticeable in his letters, between 
Grosseteste’s theory and practice is very remarkable. And 
as a direct result or his studies and lecturing experience we 
can attribute his assurance in discriminating between the 
various types of ‘ questions ’ which arose, his insight in 
bringing out the deeper issues involved. 

His frequent expositions of the nature of the pastoral 
office have already been referred to ; and it has been 
noticed how this conception determined his opinion in the 
matter of pluralities. It was a characteristic deduction. 
To Grosseteste, a very large number of the problems that 
arose were pastoral, and therefore clearly moral. If the 
care of souls was in anyway involved, the effect of particu- 
lar action on their welfare, aeterna salus ovium, was the first 

Langton, pp. 49-62 ; Smalley, ^ Stephen Langton and the Four Senses of Scrip- 
ture Speculum, vi (Jan. X931), 60-76 j G. Lacombe, ^ The Quaestiones of Stephen 
Langton iVw Scholasticism, iv (April 1930), 163-4. 
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and fundamental consideration. This, for example, Grosse- 
teste pointed out to Cantilupe, who had asked him whether 
he should accept the king’s invitation to accompany him 
to Gascony.* And similarly, when he wrote on rights of 
visitation, on collations to benefices, on pluralities, on 
appointments to bishoprics, on neglecting to enforce canon 
law against lay opposition, on leaving the schools for work 
in a diocese, he explicitly relates the question to the general 
one, that of duly fulfilling the pastoral office, in spite of all 
opposition and before all other claims.® No local custom 
need be appealed to by the bishop’s flock : ‘ consuetudo 
est legitimae seu licitae actionis frequentatio ’.^ No com- 
promise or dissembling was permissible. It was only on a 
point per se indifferenSy involving only loss of worldly goods 
or temporal inconvenience, that the question of scandal need 
be considered.'^ 

Some problems were legal as well as moral ; for instance, 
matters concerning the privilegium fori. Accordingly, in 
1236, when the question of the legitimacy of bastards was 
to be called in question at the council of Merton, Grosse- 
teste was ready with an elaborate thesis, addressed to 
William Raleigh,® whom he expected to be the most sym- 
pathetic of the royal judges. It was weighted with quotations 
from the scriptures, patristic literature, and canon law, 
defending the clerical point of view with extraordinary 
subtlety, seeing behind the small point of law the broad 
issue of the relations of Church and State. The same is 
true of other letters written in defence of clerical immuni- 
ties : protests against religious acting as itinerant justices, 
or doing other secular work forbidden in the canons, the in- 
trusion of clerks into benefices by lay force, the summoning 

^ Raberti Grosseteste Epistolae^ pp. 302-4. Grosseteste further promised to 
discuss the matter with Adam Marsh, who not only had great zeal for the care of 
souls, but great love for Cantilupe. 

® Ibid., Letters 25, 27, 28, 51, 60, 67, 87, iz 6 , 127. ® Ibid., p. 421. 

^ This, a moral point often discussed in the schools and in ecclesiastical disputes, 
was applied by Grosseteste to the dispute between St. Edmund and his chapter on 
the place of Grosseteste’s consecration : as St. Edmund, by pressing his claim, 
would gain no fundamental point and only cause his weaher brethren to stumble^, 
it would be better to give way j ‘ vae sit homini illi per quern scandalum venit.* 
(Ibid., pp. 54-7.) 

* Ibid., p. 76. 
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of clerks before lay courts, the appropriation of ecclesi- 
astical pleas,* 

Finally, when problems connected with the papacy were 
concerned, Grosseteste again clearly grasped their implica- 
tions. Choosing one example from many that are possible, 
Grosseteste writes thus of papal taxation.* King Henry III 
had written to him expressing his surprise and disapproval . 
because he was collecting the aid granted by the bishops to 
the Pope at Lyons in 1245. Grosseteste replied that they 
were acting by authority of the Pope, ‘ whom to disobey 
was as the sin of witchcraft and idolatry ’ : further, nothing 
would have been more scandalous than if he and his fellow 
bishops had refused to help the Pope in his need ; Henry, 
as their king, should help and not hinder such a work : 

‘ videmus enim patrem nostrum et matrem spirituales, qui- 
bus incomparabiliter plus quam carnalibus tenemur ad 
honorem, obedientiam, reverentiam, et in suis necessitati- 
bus omnimodem subventionem, exilio relegatos, persecu- 
tionibus et tribulationibus undique coangustatos, patri- 
monio suo spoliates, de proprio,unde,ut decet, sustententur, 
non habentes’. The answer is interesting as the only 
explicit statement on this urgent question which we have 
from a bishop of the reign ; and Grosseteste is known to 
have led opposition to other financial exactions, possibly 
from considering their effect on local diocesan life. On 
occasion, however, he could forget parochial sympathies, 
and rise to a conception of the needs of the Church Uni- 
versal, out of reach, it would seem, of one whose training 
had provided no intellectual appreciation of the Church and 
its organization and claims. 

Adam Marsh’s letters would be even more illuminating 
if his Latin were more direct, less tortuous, rhetorical, and 
obscurely allusive. He wrote upon a large number of 
topics, ecclesiastical as well as political; and his corre- 
spondents included, among the bishops, Grosseteste, Canti- 
lupe, Boniface, Sewal de Bovill, Richard Gravesend, Richard 
Wych< and Fulk Bassett. His position was indeed very 
remarkable, for in status he was simply a Franciscan friar 
and doctor of the schools, and his advice was given and 

* Koberti OmstUste EpUtolae, Letters ^7, aS, 72, 144, ^ Ibid., p. 340* 
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sought as such. Sewal de Bovill, for instance, newly 
appointed to the Archbishopric of York, wrote in 1256, 
asking questions about conflicting jurisdictions and how to 
deal with a royal mandate bidding him pay the crusading 
tenth on pain of forfeiting his barony.^ Adam replied in 
a tone of authority, writing a long digression on the theory 
of the bishop’s office, advising him to follow the example 
* of Grosseteste in everything, expressing indirectly his 
intense disapproval of the crusading tenth, which at the 
time was causing widespread dissatisfaction and dissension. 
It seemed to him, he implied, that the spiritual order had 
soiled its purity by its alliance with the temporal power ; * 
and, as he says in another place, to use the patrimony of 
Christ for carnal ends was the worst kind of sacrilege.^ 
But the most interesting of the letters are those which 
allude to the conversations he had with Grosseteste and 
Simon de Montfort about a ‘ project of reform ' in Church 
and State.** These belong to the period 12^0-5. Evidently 
there was frequent interchange of ideas. Grosseteste wrote 
an abbrevation of a ‘ De Principatu Regni et Tyrranidi ’ 
which was sent to Adam Marsh, and returned to him 
sealed with the seal of the Earl of Leicester. De Montfort 
promised to take in hand the cause of reform, on lines, 
as Bemont thinks, quite different from those he worked 
on at a later period. Great dangers threatened both him 
and Grosseteste, especially from the court. Adam was full 
of encouragement and solicitude; Bishop Cantilupe was 
apparently privy to the conversations. But the enter- 
prise, so suggestive but so elusive, was cut short. When 
Simon de Montfort returned to England a few years later, 
the chance of combining ecclesiastical and political reform 
had passed away. Only one concrete conclusion can be 
deduced from the whole set of letters : that Adam Marsh 
was intimately in touch with a great politician, with changes 
in court policy, and the secret movements of political 
hopes and schemes. 

Through the letters of Adam Marsh and Grosseteste we 

* Adam Marsh, Letters in Mommenta Franciscam, i. 440. 

* Ibid., pp. 477 seq. • ^ Ibid., p. 475, 

* See Bemont, Simon de Montfort (trans. Jacob), pp. 44-8. 
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can thus detect some of the opinions and ways of thought 
current in the Oxford schools. Unlike the monasteries, 
they appear as centres of all fresh developments ; unlike 
the court, they were the means by which a student 
learned to distinguish with some precision the relative, 
importance of the various issues which would crop up from 
day to day in diocesan work; in short, they were an 
inspiring preparation for the essential work of the " 
bishop. 

It is not, of course, suggested that all graduates benefited 
equally from the training provided by the schools. Grosse- 
teste was exceptional, and few of the magistri who had known 
him in the schools, and thereafter were promoted to bishop- 
rics, were comparable to him in influence or earnestness. 
For with the magistri., as with the curiales, differences in career 
and social background, in temperament and native ability, 
would neutralize the effect of similar professional training. 
M. Nicolas Farnham moved in court circles; John Clipping 
and Stephen Berksted were unassuming local men ‘ viri mirae 
simplicitatis et innocentiae Cantilupe and Suffield were 
members of important families;* Grosseteste and Richard 
Wych had nothing but their reputation as churchmen, and 
their learning, to recommend them. Such distinctions are 
obvious ; and it is an obvious consideration also that ill 
health induced two of the most famous scholars in the 
episcopate to retire before they had an opportunity to make 
their name as bishops ; Ralph Maidstone, it is interesting 
to note, to satisfy his earlier desire of becoming a Francis- 
can,^ Nicolas Farnham ‘ut quietius et liberius fructus 
carperet contemplationis ‘ to await his end free from 

the clamour of suits and appeals 

But of the thirty bishops among the magistri who were 
appointed after St. Edmund of Abingdon, at least eight 
achieved some distinction for their lives as bishops, or for 

* Ann. Mon. iv. 103, 312. Climping and Berksted and Pagham are Sussex 
villages in the neighbourhood of Chichester. 

* Cf. for Cantilupe, Appendix C, Pt. II 5 for Suffield, F. Blomefield, Topo- 
graphical I^spry of Norfolk^ iii. 489; vi. 514-15. 

® Monuk^nta Franciscana, i. 58 j Matt Paris, Hist. Anglorum^ ii. 374 ; A. G. 
Little, Gr^ Friars of Oxford, p. 182. 

^ Chron, MaJ. Y. 650, 


* Ibid. V. 54^ 
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their attempts, parallel to some of Grosseteste’s, to solve 
the urgent problems of Church and State. Some attempt 
can be made at summary, noting any such personal con- 
nexions between the bishops as existed. 

Grosseteste’s work is too well known to require detailed 
consideration here, although almost inevitably he set the 
standard of achievement; popularly canonized,* even in 
the years directly following his death, his example was 
quoted by such churchmen as Matthew Paris ® and Adam 
Marsh ^ as one most desirable for a bishop to follow. To 
his contemporaries, as to us, he appeared the ‘ type ’ of the 
good bishop. In 1235, when he became bishop of Lincoln, 
he must have been one of the most thoroughly equipped 
persons of his time for that office : even apart from his 
learning and obvious ability it had so happened that from 
his earliest youth he had been in places where there was 
most opportunity of coming into touch with reform move- 
ments. His student days at Paris and Oxford had included 
the formative pontificate of Innocent III. He had risen to 
responsibility at Oxford when there was opportunity of 
directing the organization of studies and influencing the 
activities of the Friars Minor. Although we can no longer 
picture him at work in the Salisbury diocese in the time of 
its greatest bishop, Richard le Poore, he had worked for ten 
years at the side of Hugh of Wells at Lincoln, years in 
which to grasp the method of the latter’s work, and the 
problems of the diocese he was himself to rule. Hence his 
work as bishop would grow naturally out of his experience, 
with no need for a probationary period in which to discover 
problems and evolve remedies. He could continue the 
administrative tradition of Hugh of Wells, and begin his 
attack on abuses, as we have seen, with the fullest academic 
and practical knowledge of the issues involved. His 
characteristic activities there, the records make clear, date 
from the beginning of his episcopate ; * before his conse- 
cration he had rejected unworthy candidates for preferment; 

^ Stevenson, Robert Grosseteste, pp. 327-30 ; R. E. G. Cole, ^ The Canonization 
of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln,’ Lincoln Archaeological Society, yo\, xxxiii, 
pt. L * Chron. Maj. v. 653. 

3 Adam Marsh, Letters in Monumenta Franciscana, i. 466, 487. 

^ F. S. Robert Grosseteste, pp. iji-67, 
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he began immediately to negotiate for Dominicans and 
Franciscans and learned seculars to assist him in his 
diocesan work ; to organize visitations, to oppose monastic 
impropriations, to instruct his clergy by letters, or (in 1238) 
by synodal constitutions. His campaign against encroach- - 
ments on clerical privileges began as early as 1236; and 
although, as the reign advanced, other general matters^ 
engaged his attention — papal provisions, royal taxation of 
clerical incomes, archiepiscopal visitations — although he 
took the lead in royal and episcopal councils, and was drawn 
into friendship with Simon de Montfort and with him into 
some enterprise of national reform in Church and State, his 
activities still centred round his diocese. His judgements 
seem determined by its needs and problems, and from the 
difficulties he experienced in it resulted the searching criti- 
cism of abuses in the church system on which his episcopal 
reputation largely rests. 

To compare Roger Weseham's work as Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield with Grosseteste’s is natural. For, 
like his, it was essentially pastoral, and Roger Weseham, 
like Grosseteste, had been reader to the Franciscans, and 
worked with him, first as Archdeacon of Oxford, after 1241 
as dean of the cathedral,* and was promoted through his 
influence to his bishopric.® Accordingly we find him gather- 
ing round him in his diocese learned men.^ He wrote 
Insiituta for the edification of his clergy, instructing them 
in dogma and suggesting topics for sermons.^ He drew 
up ‘articles of visitation’, which are based on those of 
Grosseteste.* 

Grosseteste and Roger Weseham are particularly men- 
tioned by Eccleston as bishops who loved the Franciscan 
Order.® The Dominicans especially honoured St. Edmund 
and St. Richard. When Edmund of Abingdon died, and 
miracles were performed at Pontigny and Catesby, demands 

* Appendix C, Pt. IV. * Chron. Maj. iv. 4^4, 425. 

® These include the Franciscan Brother Vincent (Eccleston, De Ad^ventu Fra- 
trum Minorum, p. 76), John of Basingstoke, the Greek scholar (J. L. Neve, Fasti 
EccUsiae Jngliaej I 565), and Ralph of Sempringham, Chancellor of the Oxford 
schools {Ann, Mm. L 317). 

^ MS, Bodley 57, f, 96. * Ann* Mon* i. 29^-8, 

® Also Roger Niger. Eccleston, pp. ^0, •jSf 117, 
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for his formal canonization were made from every side, 
in many cases from communities and persons who had 
known him intimately in his life/ Judging from these 
letters, almost every circle of society remembered him for 
his simple holy life, for amazing austerities, a gentle charm 
of manner, and great eloquence of speech. Memories of 
his childhood and teaching days still lingered at Oxford : 
of how as a grammar-school boy of twelve or thirteen, he 
wandered alone in the fields about Oxford and found the 
child Jesus walking by his side ; or how, with childish 
symbolism, he married himself to the Church by slipping 
a ring round the finger of an image of the virgin.® Later, 
when he was a Master, it was remembered that he built 
himself an oratory with the proceeds of his lecture fees, 
and persuaded pupils who lived with him to accompany 
him to daily Mass.^ His persuasiveness in lecturing and 
teaching was enthusiastically recalled: men were inspired 
by him to go crusades, to become monks, to study theology 
Roger Bacon honoured him as the Master ‘ qui primus legit 
Oxonie librum Elencorum And his work at Salisbury 
Cathedral was equally well thought of, for when he de- 
parted from the canons to become archbishop it was not 
only his personality which was remembered, but twelve 
years capable work as treasurer during which he spent 
his substance in bountiful provision of lights and other 
necessities for the cathedral services.® As archbishop he 
showed himself not only an ascetic and mystic, a great 
preacher and theologian, but a litigious energetic prelate. 
At St. Albans he was loved as a bishop who lived in the 
tradition of St. Thomas,^ and at court he was regarded with 
corresponding irritation because of his successful action 
against Poitevin influence in 1234, and subsequent opposi- 
tion to the papal legate, Otto, who usurped his influence 

^ Thesaurus No^s Anecdotorum, tome iii, colls. 1898-1926. 

^ A. B. Emden, An Oxford Hall in Mediaeval Times, pp. 83, 84. 

3 Letter of University of Oxford in support of Canonization of St. Edmund, in 
op. cit., pp. 267, 268. 

♦ Wallace, St, Eumund of Canterbury (Appendix), p. 563. 

® Compendium Studii Theolo^ae (ed. Rashdall, 1911), p. 34. 

® Reg, St, Osmund, ii. 25, 127. 

^ Chron, May, v, 653; v. 72, 296. 
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both in Church and State.* The monks of Canterbury 
remembered him most unpleasantly of all as the archbishop 
who had actually laid the foundation of a rival chapter of 
secular canons and was involved in continual and expensive 
litigation, both with them and the neighbouring convent of 
Rochester.® His lack of success as archbishop would seem 
to have been due to the strength of the opposition, to the 
difficulty and variety of the problems which harassed him, 
perhaps to mistakes in tactics, but scarcely to incompetence 
or lack of experience. 

Stories and surmise have played about the association of 
Richard Wych with St. Edmund in the last years of the 
archbishop’s life,^ when Richard was chancellor in his 
household, accompanied him into exile at Pontigny, after- 
wards acting as his executor '• and an important witness in 
the process of canonization. The Dominican biographer 
of St. Richard, Brother Ralph, dated from his friendship 
with St. Edmund a complete change in Richard’s way of 
life, a gradual progress thenceforward towards the merits 
of sanctity.® And certainly, of Richard Wych’s youth, 
nothing seems to have been testified in the process of his 
canonization® except that he was a young man of good 
family and much ability, who preferred his life and prospects 
at Oxford to the opportunity of a successful marriage and 
the control of his father’s estates, and who in spite of 
youth was elected chancellor of the Oxford schools. Yet, 
after the death of St. Edmund, Richard, instead of returning 
to Oxford, where he had met with so much success, went 
to a Dominican house at Orleans to study theology, built 
an oratory to St. Edmund, became a priest, and took vows 
to enter the Dominican Order.’ Further, it can be seen 

* Chron. MaJ. iii. 470, 480 ; iv. 337, 363, 366. Above, p. 33. 

* Roberti Grosseteste Epistolae, p. 54; Ger^oase of Canterbury^ ii, 130-855 

Stephen of Birchington m Anglia Sacra, i. 10, 1 1 5 Registrum Roffense, pp, 95-8 5 
CaL Papal Letters,!, 173-4, 180, 189, 194. 

® ‘Vita S. Ricardi’ in Acta Sanctorum, Aprilis, tome i, p. 286 5 N. Trivet, 
Annales, p. 228. 

^ Thesaurus Nows Anecdotorum, iii, colls. 190 1-2 (letter of Richard Wych, 
Orleans, 18 April 1242). 

* Acta Sanctorum, Aprilis, i. 286. 

^ Bull of canonization (1262), in Concilia, i. 143. 

^ Acta Sanctorum, Apriis, i. 2830, 287. 
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from his biography, that it was his life and work as a bishop 
which, apart from reported miracles, secured his canoniza- 
tion and led to its demand. His was a purely local cult. 
Brother Ralph, in the main part of his ‘Vita V expanding 
what was summarized in the Papal Bull of canonization, 
describes his daily life as bishop, his relations with his 
jamilia and cathedral clergy and subjects, his care to draw 
learned men and holy men into his service, to suppress in 
his servants covetousness and evil living. He notes his 
preaching of the Crusade throughout the province of 
Canterbury, and his constant visitations of his diocese, his 
sermons, his care for the poor and religious in his diocese, 
and defence of the liberties of the Church. From other 
sources * we know that in the time of Richard Wych, the 
cathedral statutes were remodelled on those of Salisbury, 
and that Richard himself issued synodal constitutions 
for the guidance of his clergy; that he assisted Bishop 
Walter SufEeld in the Norwich valuation, and patronized 
the friars in his diocese. All his books, according to the 
text of his will, were to be distributed among various homes 
of Preachers and Friars Minor, and the bulk of his 
remaining effects to be converted ‘ in aid of poor religious 
in my diocese, to hospitals, widows and orphans, and to 
the repair of roads and bridges ’. 

Ralph makes special note of St. Richard’s influence on 
Walter Sufiield,^ the bishop who was the chief but unwilling 
instrument of the Pope in compiling the Norwich Valua- 
tion.** ‘Exemplo tamen B. Ricardi, (ut praelibitum est et 
ore proprio mihi misero confiteri non erubuit) factus est 
quotidie in semetipso melior, et in probis moribus Deo 
acceptior ; . . . factus est ex B. Ricardi convictu sociali in 
orationibus vigilantior,in praedicationeferventior, inelemo- 
sinarum largitione profusior.’ In spite of the rhetorical 


’ ‘ Vita S. Ricardi lib. i, cap. ii-vii, in Acta Sanctorum, Aprilis, i. 2 8 j seq. 

® Statutes and Constitutions of the Cathedral Church of Chichester (ed. Bennett, 
Codrington, and Deedes), pp. 8-175 ‘Episcopal Constitutions’ in Concilia, i, 
688-93 5 his will in Sussex Archaeological Collections, L 164-92. References cited 
in Lunt, Valuation of Norcoich, pp. 52 seq. 

3 Acta Sanctorum, Aprilis, i. 285. 

^ Lunt, Valuation of Norwich, pp. 52 seq., especially p. 68 note. Richard was 
one of the bishops associated with Bishop Witer in the work. 
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dress, the passage is credible. Walter is mentioned in 
St. Richard’s will, as being his friend, and it is noteworthy 
that he is the only bishop of the English episcopate to 
receive a legacy * from Richard. And Walter was as care- 
ful of the Friars, recluses, poor scholars, religious, and 
indigent of Norwich, as was St. Richard at Chichester. 
Much of his wealth was devoted to the foundation of a 
hospital for aged priests and poor scholars of Norwich ®. 
And he complained bitterly at the papal curia against the 
various intrusions on the rights of bishops to appoint to 
benefices — thus making the promotion of poor and learned 
clerks impossible.^ Descriptions of possessions Walter 
granted to his relatives and friends in his will suggest a 
man of cultivated tastes ; and among them were books of 
theology and canon law. He was chosen to preach a sermon 
at Westminster before the king and the episcopate on such 
an important occasion as the solemn translation of a sacred 
relic to the abbey,'^ and he was the first at Norwich to issue 
‘ synodal constitutions 'J When he died an odour of 
sanctity hung round his name. Miracles were performed 
at his tomb, and for some centuries he was regarded as 
Sanctus.^ 

Another contemporary of St. Richard’s was Sewal de 
Bovill, Archbishop of York in succession to Walter Gray. 
Nearly all that is known of this bishop comes from Matthew 
Paris, who reverenced him as the ‘ auditor, discipulus et 
conscholaris ’ of St. Edmund, whose future greatness and 
martyrdom Matthew Paris says St. Edmund prophesied.^ 
He was a canonist. Chancellor of Oxford,® and one of the 
confidants of Adam Marsh, who wrote of the high hopes 
every one entertained of his ability to lead and defend the 
Church in its persecutions.® Such leadership is the par- 

* Sussex Archaeolo^cal Collections, x. 164-92. 

^ Walter Suffield*s will in Blomefield, History of Norfolk, Hi 486 seq. 5 Cal, 
Papal Letters, i. 312 ; Chron, Maj, v. 638. 

3 Matt. Paris, Hist. Anglorum, iii. 58. 

Chron. Maj. iv. 642. * Concilia, i. 731-6. 

® Bartholomew de Cotton, Historia Anglicana, p. 394 5 Chron. Maj. v. 638, 

^ Ibid,, pp, 570, 691-2. Sewal de Bovill visited St. Albans in X257. This 
further explains Matthew Paris’s interest in him. Ibid., p. 609 j vi, 495. 

* Appendix C, Pt. III., 

* Mormmenta Pranctscana, 1 , 440. 
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ticular theme of Matthew Paris, who, in enthusiastic 
passages, writes of his struggles ;pro justitia. He saw in his 
indignant protest to the Pope against the intrusion of a 
foreigner into the deanery of York,^ an heroic emulation 
of Grosseteste, and in his consequent troubles at York a 
remarkable repetition of St. Edmund’s trials. A typical 
passage may be quoted : 

* Ipse tamen archiepiscopus, exemplo bead Thomae martyris et 
exemplo et doctrina Edmundi, quondam magistri sui, informatus, 
necnon et bead Roberti episcopi Lincolniensis fidelitate eruditus, de 
solatio caelitus mittendo minime desperavit, omnem papalem tirra- 
nidem patienter sustinendo . . . Archiepiscopus autem quanto praeci- 
piente Papa maledicebatur, tanto plus a populo benedicebatur.’ * 

And when in other places in the St. Albans chronicles 
Sewal is described as sanctus ^ we realize this title is given 
him because he shared the ‘ martyrdom ’ of St. Thomas, 
Grosseteste, and St. Edmund. 

Four other bishops of the magistri group had some local 
reputation as saints : Stephen Berksted of Chichester, a 
friend of Simon de Montfort, and, as it is interesting to 
note, formerly St. Richard’s chaplain,'^ Richard Wendeue, 
Bishop of Rochester, formerly the official of M. Henry 
Sandford of Rochester, ^ William Bytton II, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, and Walter Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester. 
The first three were local men with long and early 
associations with the dioceses over which they ruled. Of 
one, William Bytton II, Nicholas Trivet remarked in an 
entry for the year 1272 that he so excelled the other 
bishops in the fame of his sanctity that Robert Kilwardby, 
Archbishop-elect of Canterbury, insisted on being conse- 
crated by him.® On his death he was regarded by the 
people of his diocese as a saint and his tomb became a 

* Le N^ve, fasti, iii. 121. 

* Chron. Maj. v. 653 ; cf. 678-9, 692-3. 

3 Ibid, V. 516, 586-7. In the Gesta Ahhatum, Sewal is associated with Roger 
Niger, Robert Grosseteste, and Richard of Chichester, ‘ sanctx viri, magni consilii 
et profundi pectoris.’ Gesta Abbatum, i. 398. In Rishanger, St. Edmund, 
St. Robert, and St. Richard are associated together as the ‘ sancti episcopi ’ (Ris- 
hanger, Chronica, p. 53). 

^ Ann, Mon, iii. 339. 

^ Flores Historiarum, iii. 368, Appendix C, Pt. IV. 

* Trivet, Annales, p. 279. 
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place of pilgrimage.’^ Little else is recorded of him. The 
last, Walter Cantilupe is widely known. His early career 
was divided between the schools and the court ; he was 
beneficed and perhaps promoted to the episcopate by 
family influence.® As bishop he seems to have had great 
personal ascendancy ; and, in view of his intimate relations 
with Adam Marsh and Grosseteste,^ his interest and 
activity in pastoral work, of which his comprehensive 
synodal constitutions, papal letters, and the notes in local 
annals provide indications,"^ his leading part in the civil 
wars on the side of the barons,^ the information that he 
was judged worthy of the honours of a saint is very 
interesting. The authority is Wykes’ Chronicle ® : ‘ Obiit 
piae recordationis Walterus de Cantilupo . . . qui tanta 
sanctitatis eminentia caeteris praepollebat episcopis.’ Had 
he not broken his oath of fidelity to the king, and adhered 
to Simon de Montfort, the chronicler continues, he would 
have been enrolled, not unworthily, in the catalogue of the 
saints. The passage is explicit enough to suggest that 
actual proposals of canonization were made ; and a genera- 
tion later, during the canonization of his nephew, Thomas 
de Cantilupe, it was recalled that he had been considered 
‘ homo sanctae vitae . . . raagnae austeritatis vitae ’, that 
miracles had been performed at his tomb, and that he had 
said of his nephew, whom he had brought up, kept in the 
schools, and beneficed, that he would be a Miles Christie 
that is, one who ‘ Deo et S. Thomae Martyri Cantuariensi 
Archiepiscopo in clericali ordini militaret.’ ’ 

Finally — and here there is a definite contrast between 
the magistri elected in Langton’s time and those chosen 
after Henry’s minority had passed — it can be noticed that 
the later magistri in Henry Ill’s episcopate never held 
secular offices after their appointment, but on the contrary 
were, when there is evidence, in opposition to the Crown : 

* Anglia Sacra, I $66, $67 j C. M. Church, Chapters in the Early History of 
Wells Cathedral, pp. 275-7. 

* Appendix C, pp. 188, 194, Above, pp. 16, 17. * Above, pp. 37, 39. 

^ Concilia^ i. 665-775 Cal, Papal Letters, i, 1905 Worcester and Tewkesbury 

annals for the years 1237-65. 

* Rishanger, Chronica, p. *5 j cf. D,N.B, 

^ Ann, Mon, iv. t8o. 


^ Acta Sanctorum, Oct. i. 544. 
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perhaps supporting Grosseteste in protesting against secular 
encroachments on the privilegium fori, or methods of lay- 
taxation of spiritualities, or insisting that the king should 
abide by the articles of Magna Carta, and act by the ad- 
vice of ‘natural councillors’; after 1250 opposing his 
foreign policy and its complement, the Crusading tenth. 
.Not only had co-operation with the government ceased, but 
in the crisis of 1258 and the disturbances which followed 
the effective episcopal support which the barons received 
came from magistri : from Walter Cantilupe, John Gervais, 
Henry Sand-wich, Richard Gravesend, and Stephen Berk- 
sted.* This notable fact should be put side by side with 
the known adhesion of the scholars and masters of the 
University of Oxford to the cause of Simon de Montfort. 

Knowledge of the character and achievements of the 
scholar-bishops is too fragmentary and superficial to be 
pressed for certain conclusions. What was the value of 
their contribution as compared with that of monks and 
curiales ? It would be unwise to dogmatize, though justi- 
fiable to point to certain groups of fects. It is clear that 
the schools had developed so as to attract potential scholars 
and contemplatives, the type of man who, in the twelfth 
century, might have entered a monastery, and that among 
the ‘ academic ’ bishops alone were those who were rever- 
enced for their learning and holy life. Oxford as a whole 
was unsympathetic to royal attempts at bureaucracy and to 
royal foreign interests ; the barons found their supporters 
in the episcopate mainly among its graduates. Again, 
learned bishops made especial efforts to recruit for services 
in their dioceses learned seculars and friars, men of their 
academic acquaintance, canonists and theologians from the 
schools. Again, some magistri, on becoming bishops, made 
earnest attempts to enforce canon law in face of opposition, 
were foremost among the episcopate in the instruction of 
clergy by issuing synodal constitutions or articles of visita- 
tion, and strenuous in visiting, preaching, and reforming 
throughout their dioceses. Finally, so far as we can tell, 
only from the magistri who became bishops came searching 
^ Ca/. fapal Letters, i. 419, 421, 435, 441-3 5 Ann, Mon, iii. 234, 
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criticism of ecclesiastical conditions, and while it was they 
to whom the Papacy delegated the most important tasks, 
they led or inspired opposition to such abuses as papal 
provisions, non-residence, and intrusion of unfit candidates 
into bishoprics and benefices, for, as it appears, they alone - 
had been trained to regard a benefice as a cure of souls and 
not as a source of revenue. The sum of coincidences is at 
least interesting. Qualifications of course must be made, 
both by reflecting that some magistriy as bishops, were 
little noteworthy in their day, and by a consideration of the 
valuable work done by a minority of the curiales. If, for 
example, the magistri issued the original synodal constitu- 
tions of the reign, the curiales seem to have initiated the 
episcopal registers. But, on the whole, the contribution of 
the magistri to the life of their time was more original and 
substantial and many-sided than that of the other groups; 
their influence was more penetrating; and certainly their 
memories more deep-rooted in the sympathies of ordinary 
people. 



V 

CATHEDRAL CLERGY 

A LARGE number of bishops came from the secular 
cathedrals, particularly from Salisbury, from Lincoln, 
• and from Y ork. It is important to remember the importance 
of the secular cathedral chapters at this time. They were 
living and active communities which bishops were concerned 
to reform and develop, sometimes as an offset to the power 
of monastic chapters in the same diocese, or, at a later stage 
of their growth, as communities by whose advice and consent 
the bishops were obliged to effect many of their episcopal 
acts. 

No better illustration can be taken than the cathedral 
and diocese of Salisbury, since the first years of the 
thirteenth century the centre of Richard le Poore’s activi- 
ties. In the discussions of the canons at general chapters, 
into which Poore had brought together a singularly intelli- 
gent group of able scholars and statesmen, matters of great 
moment were discussed with knowledge and foresight and 
thought for the Church as a whole.* Many of these men 
would co-operate in, or at least come into touch with Poore’s 
methods of reform and re-organization ; for as dean he had 
exerted the full pressure of his authority to bring about 
the better ordering of his chapter.* Before 1223 he had 
revised or supervised the revision of the Sarum Consue- 
tudinary with its valuable preface describing the constitu- 
tion of the cathedral body.^ On becoming bishop he 
took the initiative in all the negotiations and organization 
connected with the foundation of his new cathedral.*' He 
issued synodal constitutions ^ to direct the activities of his 
diocesan clergy in the discharge of their duties; and, again, 
with the object of securing an efficient clergy, he made a 
particular effort to enforce the canon law in regard to the 

* e.g. above, p. 32, note i. 

® J. Armitage Robinson, Somerset Historical Essays, p. 127. The ‘Nova Con- 
stitutio’ of 1214 sums up his refonns {Eeg. St. Osmund, i. 374-80). 

^ Ibid. i. 3-185. 

^ Ibid. ii. 3-123. s Bdow, p. 117. 
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holding of benefices.* Repercussions of this work, as has 
been stated, were felt beyond the limits of his own diocese, 
perhaps because of its scholarly thoroughness, its priority 
in point of time, its correspondence to contemporary needs; 
perhaps also because Edmund of Abingdon, Lexington, - 
Roger of Sarum, had come into contact with it before 
passing on to episcopal work in other dioceses. 

Further, it will be seen from examining the lists that’ 
elections of clergy from the diocese to the episcopal see 
took place in cathedral chapters only after the work of a 
reforming bishop. Reform and development such as Poore’s 
seem to have given cathedral chapters independence and 
a real capacity to withstand external influences. Thus, 
after the influential work of Poore at Salisbury, M. Robert 
Bingham, M. Giles Bridport, and Walter de la Wyle were 
successively elected de gremio ; after the work of Richard 
Wych at Chichester, M. John Clipping and M. Stephen 
Berksted ; after the work of Walter Gray at York, M. Sewal 
Bovill and M. Godfrey Ludham. The way in which tradi- 
tions were thus rendered continuous is of real significance, 
a commentary in itself on the value of the bishops’ work in 
their cathedrals at this time. 

Finally, a comparison of the list of bishops drawn from 
the experienced secular clergy with the list of scholar 
bishops shows a remarkable correspondence. These maestri, 
after, alongside, or as an interlude in their academic training 
in churchmanship, became acquainted practically with the 
working of the diocese and the courts and the problems 
connected therewith. They came to their episcopal work 
equipped with experience both of the diocese and the 
schools. This fact adds much weight to what has already 
been said of the training and achievements of the scholar 
bishops. 

^ * CaL Papal Letters^ i. 105. The influence of Poore^s synodal constitutions is 
discussed below, p. 117 seq. His Tractatus de Officiis Ecclesiasticis and Sarum 
Customs as a whole had remarkable influence on the growth of secular cathedrals 
throughout the thirteenth century. {Lincoln Cathedrd Statutes^ ed. Bradshaw and 
Wqjrfsworth, i. 67-8, 8o-i ; Statutes and Constitutions of Chichester, pp. 8-17; 
Calendar of MSS. of the Dean and Chapter of Wells (Historical MSS. Commission, 
1907), i. 30, 31.) 
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EXTERNAL INFLUENCES IN ELECTIONS AND 
THEIR EFFECT ON THE PERSONNEL 
OF THE EPISCOPATE 

I 

INTRODUCTORY 

V ARIOUS observations on the personnel of the epis- 
copate, made in the course of the last section, provide 
the starting-point for examining the conduct of elections 
in the period 1215-72. The episcopate, it seemed, was 
a kind of senate of professional men recruited from the 
royal court, the papal curia, the Oxford and Paris schools, 
the monasteries and the secular cathedrals. The propor- 
tions in which these communities were represented were 
considered. A further analysis of the groups within the 
episcopate showed that during the minority of Henry III 
a group of old counsellors of King John, alongside Stephen 
Langton and other former teachers at Paris, was appointed. 
In the next period of the reign we find a group of Oxford 
magistri who had come under the influence of St. Edmund 
or Grosseteste, together with conflicting little sets from the 
royal court, foreigners, household officials, and men from 
the established administrative departments. Finally, in the 
last period of the reign, we And curiales prepared to support 
the Crown against the baronage, together with monks, in- 
terested only in local affairs, and magistri who became noto- 
rious through their adherence to Simon de Montfort. The 
groups, in other words, corresponded roughly to changes 
in political and ecclesiastical leadership: taken together, 
they include a very miscellaneous gathering of churdimen, 
differing as much in their achievements as bishops as they 
did in native ability, social background, and professional 
experience. 

Such results provoke further inquiry: through what 
variety of influences were such men promoted into the 
ranks of the episcopate? For, obviously, its persoimel 
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represented far more interests than the chapters, monastic 
and secular, with whom, legally, the right of electing 
bishops lay. This, moreover, was the period in which, 
although episcopal elections were in theory free and their 
procedure a matter of law, appeals to the Papacy were, 
continuous and unchecked, and the Papacy, impartial or 
interested according to the political occasion, was concerned 
more intimately than ever before in English affairs. The' 
Crown, too, wished to exert influence ; but certain of con- 
trolling neither the chapters who made the elections nor 
the metropolitans who confirmed them, it was itself con- 
trolled, in the different phases of the reign, by different 
sets of politicians. In these circumstances it would seem 
possible that the personnel of the episcopate was not the 
result of the unfettered choice of the cathedral chapters, 
but the outcome of a complicated interplay of forces, local 
and central, political and personal, over the appointment 
of successive bishops: sometimes royal or papal control 
proving the stronger, sometimes the rights of local cathedral 
clergy or the influence of local magnates. 

With the object of seeing how far such a supposition is 
justified by facts, the conduct of elections and the extent 
of the external influence over the cathedral chapters may be 
examined. This examination involves in the first place a 
study of the canonical rules for celebrating elections, in 
order to discover the ordinary legal control which King, 
Metropolitan, and Pope possessed over the choice of the 
cathedral chapter. In the second place it involves a study 
of any evidence of illegal control or extraordinary influence 
which can be found in notes and records of the elections 
made during the period. 



II 

CANONICAL PROCEDURE IN ELECTIONS, 1215-1272 

I 

W HEN King John, in November 1214, granted 
cathedral chapters the right to elect their bishops 
freely according to the general law of the Church, Roman 
canon law concerning elections had reached an advanced 
stage of definition ; but it had developed and hardened 
almost entirely within the last half of the twelfth century 
and during Innocent Ill’s pontificate. When Gratian, about 
1140, had considered the problem, procedure had scarcely 
emerged from the region of custom; even the general 
principles, the traditions as to who had the right of elec- 
tion, what type of man should be promoted, and whether 
laymen, or strangers to a diocese, were eligible were con- 
fused and contradictory. Gratian was concerned to recon- 
cile and illustrate these traditions. He drew in broad lines 
the conception then reigning in the Church of a bishop as 
head of a diocese, appointed by unanimous consent of 
clergy, religious, and people as by divine inspiration.* The 
bishop was essentially a local person. Whenever possible 
he should be chosen from the clergy of the diocese, a 
mature man whose proven merits had won the regard of 
the clergy and people he had to rule. ‘ Nullus invitis detur 
episcopus.’ * Although elections must be free from simony 
or lay-force, yet laymen were not to be altogether excluded.^ 
The observance of canonical rules of election must not de- 
feat their end of securing the choice of a good pastor: 
‘Sciendum est quod ecclesiasticae prohibitiones proprias 
habent causas, quibus cessantibus cessant et ipsae’ : thus, for 
example, the rule that a layman should not be elected bishop 
did not entirely rule out the layman who was more devout 

* A. Esmein, ^ L’unanimit6 et la majority dans les elections canoniques * in 
Melanges Fittings i (1907). 

* Decretum I, Cap. 12-13, LXI, in Corpus Juris Canonicty i (ed. Fried- 
berg). 

3 Decretum I, Cap. 1-34, Dist. LXIII. Gratian’s final dictum on this question 
is * Sacerdotum enim est electio et fidelis populi humiliter consentire \ 
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than clerks or religious in such a case, postulation would 
be made to the Pope, ‘ aliud est postulari, aliud eligere 
But behind Gratian’s clearness of principle, it is apparent 
that there was vagueness, confusion, and variety of practice. 
Such definitions as are attempted are occasionally contrary 
to later practice.^ 

In the years which followed Gratian’s work, up to 1215, 
gaps in the law were filled up, confusion straightened out, 
and vagueness displaced by definition, largely by papal 
action. As a safeguard to the tradition was built up a 
precise and intricate procedure whose formalities it was 
necessary to follow with the utmost care and exactness. 
The advance is indicated by the Quinque Comfilationes Anti- 
quae, published at intervals between 1190 and 1226, and 
the Decretals of Gregory IX, published in 1234. The title 
De Electione et electi potestate in the latter work consists of 
sixty chapters, of which fifty were in the contents of the 
Quinque Compilationes Antiquae\ it is noteworthy that the 
first forty-five came from decretals and decrees of councils 
published prior to the death of Innocent III. In these 
forty-five chapters, difficulties of principles and procedure, 
referred to the Papacy from time to time, were dealt with in 
the most concrete, definitive way. The right of making 
the election was declared to belong to cathedral clergy, 
and the part to be played by the prince, and the validity 
of contrary customs, defined. Out of the variety of forms 
of elections three were declared to be valid : ‘ scrutiny 
‘ compromission ’, and ‘ quasi per inspirationem'. What con- 
stituted suitability in the character of the elect was de- 
tailed ; also, on what occasions a chapter should elect and 
when postulate, and in what circumstances the right of 
election lapsed to the Archbishop. The main structure of 
procedure had been created ; all later work was but an 
elaboration or explanation of formalities already defined, or 
a solution of unforeseen difficulties which had arisen 
through their practice and working. 

For if between 1215 and 1272 there was little new 

* Decretum Cap. i-8, Dist. LXI. * Ibid., Cap. lo, Dist.,LXI. 

3 e.g. ibid.. Cap. 35 , Dist. LXI 11, on the right of the religious to"^ share in 
elections. 
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development in law, there was ignorance and difficulty in 
the dioceses about the application of the law, and con- 
sequently continual reference to the papal court. There 
was also uncertainty in the schools : the difficulty of in- 
terpretation was sometimes great, the discussion, contro- 
versy, and difference of opinion being reflected in the 
writings of the canonists. The texts of the Quinque Com- 
■pilationes and the Decretals were successively glossed ; 
elaborate commentaries were composed; a greater academic 
exactness in the details of procedure, in the significance of 
such a term as the major et sanior fars^ was arrived at. 
The result was over-subtlety and consequently, in a counter 
movement, canonists composed treatises on elections, 
designed as handbooks ad utilitatem simplicium. 

Such, at least, is the apology of M. Laurence de Somer- 
cote for his Tractatus composed in 1254.* 

Licet circa diversas formas electionum feciendarum tarn in eccle- 
siis cathedralibus quam in aliis, varii juris periti varies tractatus com- 
posuerint subtiles pariter et diffuses, quia tamen videntur potius 
theoricas disputationes quam operationes practicas edocere et quia 
circa modum et formam procedendi ad electionem de facto, necnon 
et decreti confectionem et alia, quae in huius modi exiguuntur negotiis 
interdum non sine magno periculo deviatur, formas praedictorum 
omnium ad utilitatem simplicium sub compendio dignum duxi. 

Similarly Cardinal William de Mandegot, who wrote a 
more elaborate work in 1285.® He excuses himself for ex- 
cessive prolixity on the ground of the difficulty of his 
material : ‘ Ego tamen propter diffusam electionum ma- 
teriam, circa quam contradictores jurium et glosatores 
plurimum laborarunt, et multa scripserunt, non potui com- 
mode magis abbreviari nec scivi excogitate quod tanta et 
tarn necessaria materia breviore stylo posset utiliter com- 
prehend!.’ Exhaustive as his work was, in form, it was, as 
he himself notes, but a summary of points. Readers were 
advised to go to his sources, the still more copious works 

^ Tractatus seu summa de Electionibus Eptscoporum (ed. A. vo& Wretsclike), p. 28. 

* Tretftatus de Electionibus , published under the title De jure electionis nonjorum 
praelatof^m, with additions by Nicolas Boerius (Cologne, 1601), p. 168 b. 
Described by Paul VioUet in Histoire Litt^raire de la France, xxxiv. 25-53. 

I 
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of the canonists he used/ His method in the first part of 
his treatise was simply to describe every formality which 
an episcopal election involved in its due order, paying great 
attention to any technical difficulties which might arise. 
This text he accompanied with an expositio giving references,, 
to his authorities and pointing out any questions on which 
the commentators and glossators were not in agreement. 
The canonists he quoted were mostly those of his own and 
the preceding generation, Henry of Susa, Bernard of 
Parma, Innocent IV, Bernard of Compostella, Geoffrey of 
Trani; references to earlier authorities, as Gratian, are in- 
frequent. Hence the interest of his Tractatus, for by turn- 
ing its pages one gets an insight into the vast number of 
election difficulties, academic and technical, which troubled 
the schools and the ecclesiastical courts in the period we 
consider, the years 1215-72. 

II 

The Charter of King John of 21 November 1214* thus 
corresponded in time to the adequate definition of canonical 
procedure. In its text, a renunciation was made of such 
royal rights over conventual churches as had at any time 
been exercised by King John or his predecessors ; but the 
custody of the temporalities, the right to grant a licence, 
or plead legitimate exceptions against the person of the 
elect in an ecclesiastical court, were retained. If the king 
delayed either his licence or assent, an election, nonetheless, 
was valid. In short, the charter admitted the freedom of 
conventual churches to elect pastors according to canonical 
procedure. Such freedom would be exercised under the 
direct supervision of the Papacy, for there were no restric- 
tions on appeals. The charter confirmed by Innocent III 
and successive popes ^ was, on the whole, formally observed/ 

^ Op. cit., p. 168. 

* Stubbs, Charters (ed. Davis), pp. 283-4. ^ Concilia, i. 621. 

^ The grant of the royal licence and assent was worked into the canonical pro- 
cedure. (See below, pp. 64, 65.) The Patent or Close Rolls show that, except in 
one or two cases, the licences to elect were duly granted. But there were complaints 
throughout the period that the terms of the charter were not kept (e,g. CaL Papal 
Letters, i. 65 ; and see below, p. 87). The author of the De Modis Electionis 
CeUhrandis discusses what procedure should be observed if the king were to refuse 
to grant a licence to elect (flemjase of Canterbury, ii. 124). 
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it was publicly read at episcopal elections ; it was intended, 
and sometimes regarded as a safeguard against the appoint- 
ment of unsuitable persons.^ 

The interest of the charter is further brought out by 
considering the circumstances attending its grant. John’s 
anxiety to retain and exercise his customary rights in elec- 
tions was notorious. It had been the formal issue in his 
struggle with Innocent III. After the removal of the ban 
of excommunication on 20 July 1213, an urgent and diffi- 
cult question arose, rendered significant by recent events. 
The sees of Carlisle, Durham, York, Rochester, Chichester, 
Coventry and Lichfield, and Worcester were vacant, besides 
many abbacies. Various administrators and favourites, 
Walter Gray, Richard Marsh, Hugh, Abbot of Beaulieu, 
for example, were destined for preferment.® On the 
other hand, it was a golden opportunity to secure the pro- 
motion of men willing and capable to undertake the re- 
organization of the Church. Cathedrals and monasteries 
themselves were anxious to obtain suitable pastors, and 
there seem to have been some unauthorized elections. 
John acted with rapidity. On 24 July he issued letters to 
the chapters of Exeter, Worcester, and Chichester, direct- 
ing them to send proctors to elect a bishop in his presence, 
and to follow him beyond seas if he removed his court 
thither.^ This was an attempt to use the practice described in 
the Constitution of Clarendon.*^ But on the strength of these 
letters no action having official result was taken, possibly 
because towards the end of September arrived the papal 
legate, Nicholas, with whom King John was thenceforward 
content to act in collusion. A papal letter of i November^ 
gave Nicholas the power to superintend the elections and 
postulations of suitable persons ' qui non solum vita sed et 
scientia sit praeclari, verum etiam regi fideles et regno 

* Raberti Grosseteste Epistolae, p, 265. 

* Proposed by John as candidates for bishoprics. (Ann, Mon. iii. 385 i. 59 5 
ii. 28S.) 

3 Rot. Lit Claus, i. 146 b, 148, 150, 150b- 

^ Stubbs, Select Charters (ed. Davis), p. 166 : ‘in capella domini regis debet 
fieri electio assensu domini regis et consilio personarum r^ni \ The practice was 
not always followed in the later twelfth century (Powicke, Stephen Langton, p. 82 
note). 

* Rog. Wend. ii. 96. 
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utiles necnon ad auxilium et consilium efficaces, assensu 
regio tequisito In this task, Nicholas followed exclusively 
the advice of King John and his court, not of Langton 
and his suffragans. 

This we know not only from Roger of Wendover’s com-, 
plaint,* but from the records of successful elections made 
between January and October of 1214. In these we can 
follow Nicholas’s action with some accuracy. On 2 January 
1214 King John, who was making preparations for his 
French expedition, directed the chapter of Worcester to 
elect a bishop ‘ secundum et regni nostri consuetudinem 
et regiam dignitatem ’, in the presence of certain curiales^ 
Hugh of Beaulieu, William Brewer, and William Cantilupe, 
who, as his proctors, would give the royal assent to the 
election.® It is known from the Worcester annals that 
Nicholas was at Worcester in January and persuaded the 
monastic chapter to forgo the election of their Prior, 
Ralph, and to elect instead Walter Gray.^ Similarly at 
Durham : the letter to Durham bidding the chapter choose 
a bishop in the presence of Hugh of Beaulieu, Brewer, 
Cantilupe, and Robert, Abbot of St. Mary’s, York, was 
dated 26 January;'* but it was found that almost five 
months before the Durham monks had surreptitiously 
elected M. Richard le Poore,* This election was approved 
by Langton and also by the Legate. But the latter had 
different instructions. He was at Durham in February, 
pointing out that both King and Pope had determined on 
the postulation of John Gray, the Bishop of Norwich whom 
King John had once tried to intrude into Canterbury: 
‘ quia Regis et Papae idem esset cor et anima . . , caven- 
dum ne ipsos inter , . . duas molas constitutes gravior 
poena contereret ’. Nicholas had special instructions from 
Innocent III addressed to himself : ‘ praecipientes, ut quia 
Prior et monachi tanto tempore eligere sibi sacerdotem 
distulissent, et de jure eos potestate eligendi potuisset 
privare, de suo eis gratiam faciens, ut sibi pastoralem 

* Rog. Wend. ii. 97. * Bot. lAt.Pat., p. 107. 

® Jmt, Mon. iv. 402 ; Bat, Lit. Pat., p. 109. This letter, dated a6 Jan. 1214, 
gives the royal consent to the election of Gray, 

^ Rot, Lit. Pat., p» 109 b. 

* Hist Dunelm, Scrip, Tres, pp. 29-31 5 Rot, Chartarum^ pp. 208-9. 
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idoneum cum consilio suo providerent: adjungens ut 
Dominum Johannem Norwicensem ad eandam ecclesiam 
postulari faceret, et in rebelles sententiam anathematis in- 
ferrat/ Accordingly, Nicholas brought pressure to bear ; 
and as a result of his negotiations, the monks postulated 
John Gray to the bishopric without forgoing their former 
election of Poore ; and both the election and the postu- 
lation were referred to Innocent III, who confirmed John. 
A little later in the year, equally positive action on the 
part of Nicholas can be traced in the diocese of Coventry 
and Lichfield.^ Nicholas there quashed all outstanding 
claims by his legatine authority and then persuaded both 
chapters to join in the election of King John’s chamberlain, 
William of Cornhill, This election was assented to by 
John’s agents ; * and again we know that the legate was 
acting according to the king’s wishes, for on 4 August 
King John, having heard a report of the proceedings at 
Lichfield, wrote from the Continent to Peter des Roches, 
urging him to use his influence to persuade Langton to 
confirm the election, if the rumour of it were true.^ It is 
known also that Nicholas was at Rochester at some time 
before November 1214, trying to force the convent to elect 
as bishop one of his nominees ; * and also that the election 
to Exeter, one of the elections put in charge of the King’s 
agents while he was overseas, resulted in the appointment 
of Simon of Apulia, who is said to have been nominated to 
the same see by Jo^ himself during the interdict.® 

It will be seen that Langton’s wishes, both as regards 
the personnel of the episcopate, and the procedure used, 
had been thwarted by the cardinal legate and King John’s 
agents. John himself had acted with astuteness and some 
insincerity ; an open breach between himself and the arch- 
bishop had been avoided by his reliance on legatine 

* Thomas of Chesterfield in Anglia Sacra, i. 436-7 5 Letter of Honorius II to 
Archbishop Langton, 1 223, in Magnum Registrum Album Lichf., f. 206 : ^quando 
ultimo vacabat sedes, illo tempore legacionis N, Tusculanensis episcopi canonici 
Lichf. contulerunt vota sua in eum ipse vero nominavit W. Archidiaconum Hunt- 
ingdon, dicens quod monachi Coventrenses consensuerunt in eum : quaesivit ctiam 
a canonicis utrum mallent eligere eum in ecclesia propria vel quod ipse legatus 
cum eligeret, ipsi autem maluerunt eum eligere et digerunt de consilio Icgati.* 

* Ibid.^ f. 184. ® Lit, Claus, i. 169 b. 

^ Anglia Sacra, i, 384. ® Oliver, Li^esof the Bishops of Exeter, p. 32. 
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authority to carry out his wishes. And a few days after 
Langton’s protest at Dunstable on 7 January 1214, a pro- 
test according to Roger of Wendover ^ against unsuitable 
appointments ‘ by intrusion rather than canonical election’, 
and the legate’s usurpation of authority in his province, 
John wrote to the archbishop a conciliatory letter, in appa- 
rent support: there was no quarrel between them; the 
‘form of elections’ Langton had shown him was very 
acceptable ‘ salvo in omnibus jure nostro The reserva- 
tion was, however, the most significant part of the letter 
whose worthlessness was exposed by the legate’s subsequent 
action in the dioceses. Three of John’s closest counsellors 
were appointed, John of Norwich, Walter Gray, William 
of Cornhill, and two distinguished churchmen were re- 
jected, M. Richard le Poore,^ and Prior Ralph, the next 
year to be appointed Abbot of Evesham. Recollecting this, 
John’s concession on 21 November 1214 must have been 
unexpected. It was, indeed, but a move in a political game, 
part of the swift reversal of policy which followed his 
defeat at Bouvines. The legate had left England; civil war 
was threatening, and John made haste to canvass support. 
The charter granting freedom of elections to the Church 
was conceded, possibly on the basis of Langton’s proposals 
earlier in the year, which King John had ignored. And it 
is interesting to note that in the brief interval left to 
Langton freely to direct the affiiirs of his province before 
his own suspension, two men connected with him were 
appointed, Benedict of Sansetun* and Richard le Poore, ^ 
to Rochester and Chichester respectively, the only sees 
filled during that time. 

Henceforward the extent of the royal customary rights 
in elections was legally defined ; and it became essential 
that royal attempts at co-operation with cathedral chapters 
should take place within the limits so set up. 

* Rog. Wend. iL 97-8. If Roger of Wcndover’s date for the meeting at Dun- 
stable is correct, it will be noticed that his account of it is not accurate. Actual 
appointments to bishoprics were made between 26 Jan. and Aug. 1214. 

* Rot. Lit. Claus > i, 160. Cf. Powickc, Stephen Langton^ pp. 103-6 \ Norgate, 
John LacUandy pp. 192-3. 

® Norgate, John Lackland^'p^. 208-9. ^ Anglia Sacra, i. 385. 

* Rot. Lit. Pat., p. 126. (Jan. 1215, royal consent.) 
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III 

What right was allowed within the framework of canoni- 
cal procedure to king, magnates, metropolitan, and Pope 
of influencing the choice of cathedral clergy ? The answer 
to the question is most quickly to be found in the Tractatus 
of Laurence de Somercote, supplemented in some points 
by Mandegot’s more comprehensive work. The Tractatus 
of Laurence de Somercote is a useful guide for several 
reasons. M. Laurence himself was not only a canonist but 
a man of affairs, the brother of Cardinal Robert de Somer- 
cote, a papal sub-deacon, canon of Chichester, and for a 
time the ‘ official ’ of Richard Wych of Chichester.* He 
afterwards entered the service of the Crown.* On Richard’s 
death in 1253 he was appointed by his chapter to suppli- 
cate the king for the licence to elect,^ and it is possible 
that he composed a first version of the Tractatus for the 
guidance of his brother canons in the election they were 
about to make. Certainly most of the model letters which 
the Tractatus contains are those of the process of the elec- 
tion of Richard’s successor, John. The Tractatus itself was 
written in the following year. It is possible, however, to use 
his work as a description of procedure in dioceses other 
than Chichester ; for its forms are in substantial agreement 
with the complete record of the process of election of 
Robert Bingham to Salisbury in 1228,“* and of Walter 
of Eynsham to Canterbury in 1228,^ and the fragmentary 
records of Roger Longesp^e’s election to Coventry and 
Lichfield in 1256.® In other dioceses, especially in more 
remote sees like Durham, there would possibly be slight 
local variations; and in the earlier part of the reign 
there might well have been ignorance of the proper pro- 
cedure.^ But the danger of having an election quashed by 

^ C,P,R. i. 509, ® Royal Letters, ii. 117. 

3 Tractatus of Laurence of Somercote, p- 50 ; C,P,R. ii. 187. The election 
of John to Chichester took place between 21 May and 25 May 1253 5 C,PJL ii. 

187, 193* 

* Reg, St, Osmund, ii. 102-16. ^ Ger^, of Canterbury, ii. 115-24. 

^ Ann, Mon, i. 377-81 (Burton). 

^ The clearest example of an election being annulled on the ground of incorrect 
procedure is that of William Stichill to Durham in 1226. Annulled, * quia 
electio nec per scrutinium nec per compromissores facta erat: nec etiam per 
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reason of some slight informality, and of thus becoming 
involved in the delays and expense of litigation, would 
make the observance of canonical forms a matter of the 
greatest practical importance. Moreover, Laurence of 
Somercote obviously wrote both with wide knowledge of 
the academic aspects of his subject and with practical ex- 
perience : ‘ propter errores huius modi vidi multas ele- 
ctiones cassari’* he writes in one place, while discussing the 
importance of saying eligo and of not using any other form 
of words in the form fer insprationem. Even so important a 
cathedral chapter as Lincoln accepted it and caused it to be 
copied for future reference.® 

On the basis of Laurence de Somercote’s Tractatus^ then, 
the stages in the process of the election of a bishop can 
be quickly summarized. Technicalities, though interest- 
ing enough in themselves, are omitted, the object being 
merely to show the legal part played by various interested 
parties. 

After the due burial of the former bishop, proctors of 
the chapter were chosen and sent to the king to supplicate 
for the licence to elect ‘ according to the custom of England 
The resident canons then fixed the day for celebrating the 
election, and made a formal citation of all the canons to a 
general chapter to be held on that day. Vicars of the non- 
resident canons delivered the letters; memoranda were 
made in the chapter books of the proceedings and citations. 

On the appointed day, after the mass of the Holy Spirit 
and the hymn ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus ’ had been sung, the 
canons withdrew to some secret place, excluding all vicars 
and other persons who were not members of the chapter. 
The dean then delivered a solemn exhortation, read out the 
letters of absent canons, the decree of the Fourth Lateran 
Council Quia -propter, &c. ‘ Nihil de praecedentibus mu- 

tari debet.’ There followed discussion as to which of the 

inspirationexn 5 quia prior dixit Ego . . . etc. et sic unusquisque secundum suum 
ordinem; ita quod electio nonfuit facta communiter ab omnibus, sed singulariter 
a singulis 5 et ideo non per inspirationem.’ {Anglia Sacra^ i- 735 5 Osmund, 

ii. 90.) 

* Tractatus, pp. 32-3. The example quoted above is an illustrative case in 
point. 

* Lincoln Cathedral Statutes, ii, p. cxxiv seq. 
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three forms of making the election, scrutiny, compromis- 
sion, or inspiration, should be followed or whether a bishop 
should be postulated/ When agreement on this point had 
been reached, the election according to the chosen form 
was duly conducted. Each form had its peculiar difficulties 
and dangers. 

The consent of the elect was then asked, if he were 
present. If he accepted, or if he were absent, the election 
was immediately published ‘coram omnibus, tarn clericis 
quam laiicis ’. A decretal was then composed, describing 
exactly every step taken in the election. ‘Cavendum est 
attente ne in decreto aliqua falsitas inseratur.’ A covering 
letter to the king was drawn up at the same time, begging 
his assent to the election on behalf of the chapter. This 
was taken by the bishop-elect, and some of the canons, 
appointed ad hoc. A second letter was written to the arch- 
bishop, appointing canons to prove the election to the 
archbishop’s court on behalf of the whole chapter. The 
assent of the king was to be obtained before approach was 
made to the archbishop. If this could not be obtained, the 
king appointed proctors to plead his exceptions before the 
metropolitan. If all the negotiations were concluded suc- 
cessfully, the ceremonies of deliverance of temporalities, 
confirmation, consecration by the archbishop or his deputy, 
and installation, followed. 

The whole procedure clearly attempted to include the 
claims of those who had, at any time, taken part in the 
election of a bishop : but the right of the clergy and people 
had dwindled to an empty formality, and, supposing that 
no pressure was brought to bear on any members of the 
chapter between the citation and the election, real power 
was left entirely with the cathedral clergy; and all the 
provisions aiming at making their election a provably valid 
act of a corporate body are very noteworthy. There was 
no expressed intention, however, of securing the election 
of a person from the diocese. The earlier tradition that 

* A postulation was a direct request to the Pope made by the electing body 
that he should appoint a certain person bishop. Such procedure was essential if 
the nominee was iready a bishop, or an abbot, or if he were in minor orders, or 
of insufficient age, or- illegitimate. 

3843.3 K 
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such an election was desirable, whenever possible, is not 
found in the Decretals or in Mandegot ; there is a trace of 
it only in the Canterbury De Modis Electionis Cekbrandh of 
the earlier thirteenth century.* The old local importance 
of the bishop had largely passed away ; and although the 
object of rules of elections was still the election of men of 
the best character, common form epithets of thirteenth- 
century episcopal letters insist that they were to be discrete 
providiy litteratiy fideleSy and utiles : that is, clergy of learning 
and experience, capable of discharging their duties in State 
as well as Church, not men primarily well-pleasing to the 
subjects of their diocese. 

The appointment of suitable bishops of this kind was 
safeguarded by the formalities following the election by 
chapter — the royal consent and the metropolitan examina- 
tion. There were certain legitimate exceptions which 
could be made to the person of the elect. A list of these 
is given in Mandegot s treatise, in a gloss on the word 
indignus? 

Indignus autem censetur omnis excommunicatus, suspensus, vel 
interdictus, ac laicus et qui non est in sacris ordinibus vel aetate 
legitima constitutus, quique non habet scientiam competentem aut 
non est de legitimo matrimonio procreatus, vel est symoniacus, homi- 
cida, bigamus, perjurus, sacrilegus, aut infiimis, necnon qui electionis 
tempore pluralitatem beneficiarum curam animarum habentium seu 
dignitatum aut personatuum absque dispensatione sedis apostolicae 
noscitur in casibus a jure prohibitis obtinere ; et is etiam qui electioni 
de se fe-ctaepersaecularispotestatisabusam praesumpseretconsentire; 
supradicti omnes, necnon et caeteri criminosi ac irregulares a jure 
eligi prohibentur. 

If the king hoped to have appointed a candidate of his 
own, or if he had bona-fide reasons to doubt the capacity 
or goodwill of the bishop-elect, he was obliged to prove 
one or more of these exceptions against him in the arch- 
bishop’s court ; there was to be nothing arbitrary in his 
rejection. Thus, when in 1237 Henry III wished to appoint 
William of Valence to the see of Durham he appealed 

* Geftvase of Canterhuty^ iL 

* Tractatus de MlectkmhuSy Pt I, cap. xxviii, pp. 53-4* 
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against the election of Prior Thomas of Melsanby in the 
court of Walter Gray, the metropolitan, on the grounds 
that he was hostile to the king and had sworn fealty to the 
king’s enemy, the King of Scotland, that he was a homicide 
and a simoniac, liable to excommunication and insufficiently 
learned, that he had broken his monastic vows and attacked 
the liberties of the Church. It is clear that the charges 
were formal rather than real. ‘ Ista autem omnia proposuit 
rex . . . non artans se ad omnia supradicta probanda sed ad 
unum quod ei sufficere debeat.’ ^ Walter Gray admitted 
only the pleas of hostility and simony.® 

Similarly, refusal to confirm an election on the part of 
the metropolitan could be made only on formal grounds. 
It fell to him not only to hear the objections of opposing 
parties but to make a scrupulous examination of the validity 
,of the process of the election and the canonical fitness of 
the bishop-elect.3 An exception to the person of the elect 
or technical flaw in the process, duly proved, was sufficient 
to render the election null. The importance of the metro- 
politan examination, whether it was directed to questions 
of character or to casual circumstances, was yet urged by a 
decree of the Lateran Council on pain of drastic punish- 
ments.^ When scrupulously performed, the examination 
might be a safeguard of the utmost value. 

The indirect result, however, of this process of confirma- 
tion was to make a cathedral chapter equally anxious to 
follow the form of correct procedure when secular abuse 
crept into the election, as when it was ‘free’. As the 
least departure from set forms might cause the election to 
be set aside, if opposition came from any quarter, it followed 
that the strictest attention to these formalities was essential 
to success. Thus we find the same close and self-conscious 
effort to celebrate an irreproachable election in the election 
of Walter of Eynsham to Canterbury, when the proceedings 

* Hist. Dumlm. Scrip. Tres, Appendix LXXII-LXXIV (Exceptiones Henrici III 
contra electionem Thomae Prioris) ; C.P.R. i. 198. 

* Cal. Papal Letters ^ i. 176. 

® Cf. examination of the election of M. Robert Bingham to Salisbury : Reg. 
St. Osmundy ii. 1 10-16. 

^ Decretals of Gregory IX, lib. i, tit. vi, cap. 44 in Corpus Juris Canomci (ed, 
Friedberg), voL ii. 
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took place in spite of secular influence/ as in the election 
of Roger Longesp6e to Coventry and Lichfield, when the 
electors allowed themselves to be overruled by external 
persuasions.® The latter, indeed, was one in which the 
illicit influence of the king, Richard of Cornwall, and the 
queen was so notorious as to arouse comment by more than 
one chronicler. Yet the formal records of the process 
were in all essentials identical with the records of Walter 
of Eynsham. 

And the existence of the papal curia as a Supreme 
Court of Appeal modified both the royal right of consent 
or denial and the Metropolitan duty of rejection or con- 
firmation. Appeals against any such decisions, duly made 
by the interested parties, automatically transferred the 
proceedings beyond their competence. 

It was essential for the validity of an appeal, as Mande- 
got points out, that it should be made in good faith: 
‘Appellantes praestent corporaliter iuramentum quod 
credunt ea quae sic exprimunt posse probare.’ And also 
it had to be drawn up in valid forms; accordingly the 
third part of Mandegot’s Tractatus is an exposition of the 
proper procedure and instruments necessary to make a good 
appeal.^ But once correctly made, it is important to notice 
that the rigid formalism of the proceedings ended. The 
same influences as played upon elections in England, 
operated at the curia; but the Pope, after hearing the 
arguments put forward before him, or his judges delegate, 
possessed the authority to play a wholly independent, extra- 
legal part; in the elections referred to him in the reign 
of Henry III, we find him filling up the defects in the 
election of a bishop, or, after setting aside an unworthy 
election, directly appointing to the see by his plenitudo 
potestatis\ or again, obliging the proctors of a chapter to 
elect or postulate his nominee. 

Such was the legal framework of election procedure: 
within it, secular abuse or ‘ influence ’ took place. 

* Patent l^olls, ii. 109 ; Gerv, of Canterbury^ ii* 115-24. 

* Ann, Mon, i. 377 seq. 5 Chron, Maj, v. 613 j Ann, Mon. iu. 202. 

5 Tractatus de ElecHonibus, Pt. Ill, cap. lx, p. 15 1. 
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CONDUCT OF ELECTIONS, 1215-1272 

T he attempt to discover the variety and interplay of 
influences which brought about the appointment of 
the various bishops of the period from 1215 to 1272, has 
inevitably to be modified by lack of material. For con- 
structing a complete picture, details do not exist.* 

The function of formal election records being to make 
an election appear the bona-fide act of a cathedral chapter, 
the few sets which remain offer no indications whatsoever 
of external influences at work during the proceedings. 
When elections were referred to the papacy, however, 
papal letters usually provide invaluable material. Rescripts 
state the reason of the appeal and summarize proceedings 
up to date ; and in bulls announcing the final judgement 
some summary of arguments and allegations made by con- 
flicting parties at the curia is made. Moreover, a few 
interesting fragments of correspondence and pamphlets 
relating to these disputes are found in cathedral registers. 
Close and Patent letters usually give information about the 
attitude of the king and the action of his proctors. But in 
normal elections when appeal was not made to the Papacy, 
the main evidence for interference rests on remarks found 
in the chronicles of the period on the more notorious 
instances of secular abuse or metropolitan or episcopal influ- 
ence. These remarks are not only casual and slight, but 
infrequent, and only occasionally confirmed by other 
sources. If an election passes without such comment, only 
one negative fact is known about it : that it was effected 
without scandal. 

Reading such evidence alongside what is known of the 
personnel of the bishops, it appears that out of the seventy- 
six successful elections which took place between November 
1214 and 1273, some forty were carried through without 

^ Since this chapter was written, our attention has been called to a brief study 
by Dr. Alfred H. Sweet, ^ The Control of English Episcopal Elections in the 
Thirteenth Century ’ (The Catholic Historical Review, published by the Catholic 
University of America, N.s,, vi (1927), 57 3-8 a). 
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reference to the papal curia or such notorious abuse of secular 
power as to excite the interest of chroniclers ; and of these 
elections, eighteen resulted in the appointment of a bishop 
who had not been a curialis. The minority so elected were 
monks or learned seculars, officially connected with their 
respective cathedral chapters, monastic or secular. In other 
words there is no evidence, and little reason to suspect, that 
external persuasions had brought about their election. But 
of the larger proportion of bishops who remain, adminis- 
trators, magnates, scholars, there is either direct evidence 
to show that pope, king, magnates, bishops, or metropolitan 
influenced the will of the cathedral clergy in their election, 
or such influence can be inferred, very tentatively, from 
knowledge of their personal connexions. 

This general statement can be further analysed with 
particular reference to the evidence it embodies ; 

I. Influence of Papacy; and Legatine Influence during the 

Minority. 

Twenty-five disputed elections were referred to the 
Papacy,’' besides simple postulations confirmed as a matter 
of course. Of these, seven fell within the cognizance of 
the Pope in times of abnormal political conditions,* and 
were dealt with accordingly. 

To understand papal influence from 1215 to 1224, the 
political situation in general and the problem of filling up 
the vacant sees in particular must always be borne in 
mind. After John’s submission to Innocent III in 1213, 
and still more after his death in 1216, the question of the 
personnel of the English episcopate was one of supreme 
political importance. The safety of Henry III depended 
on the support of his bishops. 

Innocent Ill’s attitude towards the particular problem 

* York Hereford (1216), Durham (1214-17), Carlisle (1217), Ely 

(1217-19), Coventry and Lichfield (1223-4), Durham (1226-8), Canterbury 
(1228 : X232), Norwich (1236), Rochester (1235-8), Durham (1237-41), Win- 
chester (1238-44), Bath and Wells (1243-4), Canterbury (1241-3), Coventry 
Md Lichfield (1241-5), Chichester (1244-5), York (1255), Ely (1256-7), Car- 
lisle (1257-8), Winchester (1250-62, 1264-5, 1268), York (1265-6), Canterbury 
(1272). 

* York, Hereford, Durham, Carlisle, Ely (1215) ; Winchester (1268) ; York 
(1265-6). 
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has already been illustrated incidentally in suggesting the 
circumstances which accompanied John’s grant of the 
charter of free elections : it was seen how Innocent III 
sanctioned by his authority appointments the king would 
have made ; he gave full official recognition to the principle 
of freedom of election, while in practice superseding it in 
trying to fulfil a higher duty, the restoration of harmony 
and peace in a troubled realm. He even thought it politic 
to force on the Durham monks as their bishop, John 
Gray, a person whom under different circumstances he had 
rejected as unfit. 

When the papal legate, Nicholas, was recalled in Septem- 
ber 1214, the interval in which papal control over elections 
was in abeyance was exceedingly short. In August 1215 
Langton was suspended, before the long-vacant sees of 
York, Durham, or Carlisle had been suitably provided with 
a pastor : shortly after, Ely, Norwich, and Hereford lost 
their bishops. All the business connected with these vacant 
sees (except that of the see of Norwich, to which Pandulf, 
by papal request, according to one authority, was quickly 
appointed in England) ^ was referred to the curia. Inno- 
cent III lived only to deal finally with the provision to 
York. The story of his action is well known through Roger 
of Wendover’s account : he forced the York proctors to 
postulate the royal candidate, Walter Gray, Bishop of 
Worcester, thereby receding from their former election of 
M. Simon Langton, personally objectionable to the king as 
:he archbishop’s brotiier.® Honorius III, however, on be- 
coming Pope in August 1216, recognized the urgency of 
:he political situation as clearly as did his predecessor. 
H!is general instructions to his legates, Guala and Pandulf, 
)n the subject of appointments to bishoprics, afford a close 
carallel to those Innocent III had sent to Nicholas. Guala 
n 1216 was bidden ‘to dispose of vacant sees to persons 
aithful to the king and to the Roman see’:^ cathedral 
:hapters in 1219, in Pandulfs legateship, were commanded 
o elect pastors of this description, ‘ taking care to obey the 
nonitions of the Pope and the counsels of the legate so 

* Ann. Mon. tv. 405, and references quoted by T. F, Tout in 

® Rog. Wend. ii. 153, i 5 o. 3 Cal, Papal Letters^ L 43. 
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that the king may sustain no injury Of Guala’s use of 
these general powers there are three certain instances ; in 
the election of Poore to Salisbury,® William of Blois to 
Worcester and Ralph Wareham to Chichester/ Moreover 
it was to him that Honorius III entrusted the problem of 
filling up the sees whose disputes had been carried to 
no doubt judging that his understanding of local conditions 
and the merits of persons was better informed than his own. 
Thus in the case of Hereford, Honorius III sent a rescript to 
Guala bidding him make inquiries as to whether the bishop- 
elect, Hugh Mapenor, was loyal to the Crown : Guala 
found him to be so and accordingly confirmed his election 
(f.Dec. i2i 6).5 In the case of Durham, Honorius annulled 
all existing claims, but allowed a fresh election to take 
place, possibly recommending the intervention of the legate; 
for Guala, aucloritate fapae, ‘ gave ’ to the church Richard 
Marsh, the chancellor, recently recommended for prefer- 
ment by the Pope himself.^ In the case of Carlisle, where 
a canon regular of the house had been chosen bishop under 
the direction of Alexander, King of Scots, the episcopal 
appointment and the reorganization of the whole diocese 
was entrusted to Guala : and Hugh, Abbot of Beaulieu, 
was provided.'^ There is no certain trace of Pandulf using 
his general powers to influence elections ; ® but the long- 
standing dispute at Ely having been settled by both out- 
standing claims being set aside, Pandulf, with the arch- 
bishop and Richard le Poore, was deputed to fill up the 
see: John, Abbot of Fountains, was promoted.^ Then, 
when Pandulf had departed but the situation in England 
still caused great anxiety, there occurred the extraordinary 

* CaL Papal Letters, L 65. 

* Guala procured the successful postulation of Richard le Poore to Salisbury, 
because of his services to the realm. (Rffg> St. Osmund, ii. ^.) 

3 Ann. Mon. iv. 410 (Worcester) : Guala would not allow a de gremio election z 
' post appellationes commissas et iteratas in concilio Wintoniensi dedit nobis Epi- 
scopum invitis et reclamantibus Wilhelmum Blesensem *. 

Ibid. ii. 289 ; * Randulfus . , . ex voluntate Gualonis legati factus est episcopus 
Ciceslriae.* 

? Cal. Papal Letters, i. 40-1 ; Patent Rolls, i. ii. 

^ Rog, Wend. ii. 237 5 Ann. Mon. ii. 288 ; Hist. Dunelm. Scrip. Tres, pp. 3 1, 35. 

^ Patent Rolls, i. m 5 Ann^ Mon, ii, 291 ; iv. 410 ; Cal. Papal Letters i. 48. 

3 Cf. below, p. 73, n. 2. 

^ Anglia Sacra, i. $34-5 5 Cal. Papal Letters, i. $7 5 Royal Letters, i. 74. 
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papal provision of Alexander Stavensby to Coventry and 
Lichfield, in circumstances mentioned above.^ 

Reviewing elections which took place between the 
coming of the legate Nicolas and the restoration of order 
- ^in England by 1224, it can thus be seen how largely 
Innocent III and Honorius III were responsible for the 
peculiar character of the episcopate in the early part of the 
reign. Except for a brief interval in 1215, all elections 
were subject to their approval, either directly, or through 
their legates; and approval consisted largely in passing 
the test of loyalty. Accordingly, Walter Gray was ap- 
pointed successively to Worcester and York, William of 
Cornhill to Coventry and Lichfield, Richard Marsh to 
Durham, Hugh of Beaulieu to Carlisle — ^all curiales. Pandulf 
and Alexander Stavensby were both papal clerks. Hugh 
Mapenor, Richard le Poore, William of Blois, Ralph 
Wareham, John of Fountains all owed their appointments 
to some degree of legatine influence ; and there is at least 
a possibility that the two other elections which took place 
while the legates were in England, that of Hugh Foliot to 
Hereford, and Eustace de Fauconberg to London, were 
recommended or even brought about by Guala and Pandulf 
respectively.® 

Once again, at the end of the reign, does a consideration 
of the domestic situation in England explain the action of 
the Papacy : this was in Clement IV’s time, when faction, 
in the shape of the Barons’ Wars, had again broken out, 
and Clement, chiefly through his legate Ottobono, laboured 
to restore tranquillity in the realm. Among his commis- 
sions to Ottobono, directed to this object, was one of July 
1265, ‘to inhibit all prelates, chapters, convents, and 
colleges to proceed to any election, provision, or collation 
before they have obeyed the legates’ mandates ; all such 
elections, provisions and collations being hereby reserved 
to the Pope It seems to have been in pursuance of this 

' Above, pp. 30, 31. 

^ Hugh Foliot had been recommended to a vacant bishopric in 1215, {Rot, 
Liu Claus, i. 203.) Eustace de Fauconberg was appointed to London on 26 Feb, 
1221 after many altercations, Pandulf being in charge of the proceedings, and 
con&rming the bishop-elect. (Walter of Coventry, ii. 249 5 Patent Rollsy i. 2S2, 

® Cal. Paf^ LetierSy L 430. 
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policy that Pope Clement IV set aside the election of the York 
chapter made early in 1265, and provided by papal authority 
St. Bonaventura : on Bonaventura’s refusal to undertake so 
dangerous a cure, Clement IV translated Bishop Walter 
GifFardfromBathand Wells to York.’' And again when in 
1268, Archbishop Boniface rejected the bishop-elect of Win- 
chester, Clement translated Nicolas of Ely to the see from 
Worcester.* Both Giffard and Nicolas were prelates and 
curiales who had distinguished themselves by their modera- 
tion and judgement during the late disturbances. 

In the remaining elections, referred to the Papacy when 
no extraordinary circumstances in England influenced its 
policy, it is necessary to distinguish between two kinds of 
disputes. First, local disputes which primarily arose be- 
cause of uncertainty in the dioceses about who actually made 
the election. Second, those which were referred to the 
papal court through quarrels between king and chapter, 
or more rarely, metropolitan and chapter. For in the former 
kind a definitive declaration on a point of law was the first 
necessity ; and in the latter, authoritative action designed 
to put a speedy end to the clash of conflicting interests. 

Appeals made in elections to Coventry and Lichfield in 
1223,5 to Rochester in 1235, and Bath and Wells in 1243,^ 
called for a declaration on a point of law ; and as a result 
of papal decisions in these cases, future elections were 
carried out without further litigation. The person of the 
bishop-elect was only a minor issue. 

The Rochester suit is the most interesting example of 
papal action in this direction.^ The point at issue was 
whether the customary claims of the Archbishop of Canter- 

* iii. 40a } CaL Papal Letters^ i. 431 ; Ann, Mon, ii. 105, 3745 iv. 

1 34, 194* 

* Ann, Mon. iv. 458 5 ii. 106, 

^ Thomas of Cheste^eld in Anglia Sacra^ i- 437-8; Magnum Registrum 
Album Lichf., f. 204. 

^ Cal, Papal letters, i. :zo8 ; Calendar of MZS, of the Dean and Chapter of 
Wells, £.91-9, 115-120 ; Anglia Sacra, i. 565. 

* The following account is based on information in Re^strum Koffense, pp. 95-8 
(bull of Gregory IX, XIII Kal. Apr. 1x38). Anglia Sacra, i, 345, 348 (Edmund 
of Hadenham). Ibid. i. 384—7 (*Libellus de jure eligendi episcopi*: Wharton 
dates this document 1380, but it certainly relates to the suit of 1235-8), Cal, 
Papal Letters, i, i$6, x6z, 16^, 174; Genuase of Canterbury, i. 132, 306. 
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bury to appoint the Bishop of Rochester^ should hold 
good, or whether, like the other cathedral churches in 
England, the Rochester monks should celebrate their 
elections in England according to the canon law and John’s 
Charter of Free Elections. In 1235, the Rochester monks 
"had elected M. Richard Wendeue, a learned man who had 
worked in the diocese since the time of Bishop Benedict 
'and had been the official of Bishop Henry Sandford. They 
'had acted without the co-operation of the archbishop. 
.Archbishop Edmund had therefore refused to recognize 
the election ; whereupon the convent appealed to the papal 
-curia. Twice the case was referred back to judges-delegate 
in England without a decision being arrived at. Finally, 
after delays due to the political embarrassments of Gregory 
IX, a hearing was given to the suit at the Lateran before 
Cardinal Giles. M. Simon Langton and M. Thomas de 
Frakenham were the archbishop’s proctors. Both sides 
came equipped with a fully prepared case ; for preliminary 
inquiries had been made in England on the canonical fitncs& 
of M. Richard Wendene, and the validity of his electiOT^ 
Spupposing the right of free election pertained to the cony^t ; 
j)recedents and privileges and other documentary g'^^fence 
liad been collected. In the hearing, the Rocheste^roctors 
claimed that their convent, as a college, possess^ the right 
of freely electing a pastor, quoting in support.lh“nocent Ill’s 
confirmation of John’s Charter of Free E^tions. They 
also brought forth a bull of Adrian IV (il’5'4-9), granting 
them, as they alleged, the right o^^anonical election. 
Further, they argued, they had acqi^ed the right by lapse 
of time ; for within the last fifty-two years, three bishops, 
Gilbert, Benedict, and Henry, had been elected canonically 
at Rochester, in disregard of the claims of Canterbury. 
The pamphlet printed in Anglia Sacra under the title of 
‘ Libellus de jure eligendi episcopi ’, which proved, in de- 
scribing the election of Benedict, that Innocent III, in 1213, 
had not recognized the customary claims of Canterbury, 

* Anglia Sacr^y i. 388. The custom most particularly relating to the dispute is : 
f Est autem in ecclesia Cantuariensi consuetude ab antiquis temporibus constituta, 
videlicet, quod episcopus Roffensis debeat eligi in capitulo Cantuariensi ex dono 
archiepiscopi et dectione conventus Roffensis ecclesiae.* (Ger^ase of Canterbury, 
i. 132.) 
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would no doubt have been utilized here, and it shows with 
what fullness and precision even a minor point in their 
argument was worked out. The Canterbury proctors on 
their side produced a privilege of Alexander III (1159-81) 
to Archbishop Richard (1174-84) recognizing the right of 
the archbishop to appoint the bishop of Rochester tanquam 
proprius capellanus, and quoted extracts from the Canterbury 
books in defence of their claim. They disputed the inter- 
pretation Rochester had given to the bull of Adrian IV and 
the facts they had alleged in regard to the three previous 
elections and the election then in question. Counter argu- 
ments turned on such points as whether by lapse of time 
ius in electionibus vindicetur^ whether a privilege granted 
without a full representation of facts in the Curia, could 
override the canon law, whether private documents like 
those quoted from the Canterbury books could have any 
authority at all. The judgement was finally given in favour 
of the Rochester convent. ‘ Declaramus ad vos huiusmodi 
electionem pertinere, eidem archiepiscopo et eis successori- 
bus inhibentes ne se de electione Roffensis episcopi, nisi 
quatenus ad eos metropolitico jure spectat, ulterius aliqua- 
tenus intromittant.’ Tixe election of M. Richard Wendeue 
was accordingly confirmed. 

The election of M. Laurence of St. Martin, Bishop 
Richard’s successor,' took place at Rochester, while Boniface 
was at Lyons.* 

The remaining sixteen elections under this head were 
those in which agreement between the various interested 
parties had become impossible. In every case the Crown 
was deeply concerned. Many of the suits indeed arose 
because the convent, or its major et sanior pars failed to 
elect his candidate. This is certainly true of the elections 
to Durham in 1226,* to Canterbury in 1228,^ to Durham 
in 1237,* to Winchester in 1238,® to Coventry and Lich- 

* Edmund of Hadenham in Anglia Sacra, L 350. 

® The king recommended Luke, his wardrobe clerk. (Rog. Wend. ii. 309.) 

® Below, pp. 7$, 79* 

^ Henry III recommended William of Valence (Hist Dunelm. Scrip* Tres, p. 38). 

* Henry III recommended William of Valence (Chron* Maj, iii. 491, 494-5, 
5^5). On the death of William of Valence, he put forward Boniface of Savoy 
(ibid. iv. 15 ; Cat Papal Letters, i. 199). 
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field in 1241,* to York in 1255,® and to Canterbury in 
1272.^ In the election to Ely of 1256 Henry III had 
tried to secure the appointment of his chancellor, Henry 
de Wengham, and though the latter resigned his claim on 
seeing it disputed, Henry III none the less supported the 
archbishop in his rejection of the candidate actually elected, 
Hugh Belsham.'* In the election to Norwich in 1236 the 
king adopted and supported the original plea of the Arch- 
deacon of Norwich against the bishop-elect.^ In the elec- 
tion to Chichester in 1253 he protested against the appeal 
and appointment of Richard Wych, who had been nominated 
to the see by Boniface after his rejection of Robert Passelewe, 
the king’s candidate, a notorious forest judge.® In the 
successful confirmation of Boniface to Canterbury in 1241,^ 
and Aymer of Valence to Winchester in 1250,® Henry 
was most intimately concerned as they were his relatives 
and nominees. In the elections to Canterbury of 1231— 3, 
he had given his assent to the three successive candidates, 
Ralph Neville, John, the Prior of Canterbury, and M. John 
le Blund.’ Even in the appointment to Winchester of 
1262, which seems to have come before the Papacy simply 
on the appeal of the convent from the metropolitan court, 
and where there is no indication that either of the two 
candidates, the Abbot of Middleton or Andrew, Prior of 
Worcester, was favoured by Henry III, he appointed a 
proctor ‘to oppose and appeal in all matters touching 
the king’s crown and dignity in the matter of the late 
election ’.“ 

The king would be represented at the papal court by 
proctors, men of standing or of great experience, e.g. 
Bishop Alexander Stavensby, M. Henry de Susa, the great 

’ Henry III recommended Richard, Abbot of Evesham, and Keeper of the Great 
Seal, who was elected by a minority of the Lichfield canons. {Chron. Maj\ iv. 172.) 

* Henry III recommended Aymer of Valence. {Ann, Mon, ii. 407 5 iv. no.) 

3 The lord Edward recommended Robert Burnell. {Ann. Mon. iv. 236.) 

^ Chron. Maj. v. 61 1, 635-6 j Close Rolls^ 1256-9, pp. 108, 109. 

^ C.F,R, i. i 6 j (9 Nov. 1236) ; cf. ibid. pp. 169, 174 ; Cal, Fapal Letters^ i, 163. 

® Acta Sanctorum^ Aprilis, i. 287. 

Cal, Fapal Letters y i. 2005 Gervase of Canterbury ^ ii. 186-201. 

* Cal. Fapal Letters, 1. 2665 Chron. Maj. v. 179-83. 

^ GervcLse of Canterbury, ii. 129-30 5 Fatent Rolls, ii, 457, 498. 

C.F.R. 125S-66, p. 150 5 Ann. Mon. ii. 98 ; Cal. Fapal Letters, i. 37S. 
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canonist, M. Laurence of St. Martin, later Bishop of 
Rochester, M. William of Kilkenny, later Bishop of Ely. 
Proctors of the cathedral chapters and of the metropolitan' 
sometimes agents of particular bishops or, as in at least 
one interesting case, of a group of English barons,' would 
also be present. Some of the elections aroused widespread 
scandal or troubled deep-seated interests. And even if 
during the elections no abnormal political disturbances in 
England determined the action of the Papacy, as during the 
Minority, yet its own affairs, financial and political, its 
peculiarly close relationship with Henry III throughout 
the reign, might be expected to involve proceedings, in 
these suits, with diplomatic conversations and arrangements, 
even with personal intrigues. 

Casual evidence, for example, illumines the variety of ' 
personal and political influences at play in the Curia in the 
Canterbury election of August-December 1228. At the 
time that negotiations for this were going forward in 
the Curia, the strained relations between Gregory IX and 
Frederick II, and the anxiety of the former to collect a 
crusading tax from the English clergy, undoubtedly induced 
Gregory IX to be conciliatory towards the royal deputation. 
He had already shown his amenity earlier in the year in 
the affair of Durham by unexpectedly setting aside the 
election of M. William de Stichill.® Light is thrown on 
Gregory IX’s attitude to the Canterbury dispute by a letter 
from Philip Arden to Ralph Neville, remarkable for the 
informality of its style and the secrecy of its information.^ 
Philip Arden was a royal clerk and wrote to Ralph Neville 
describing his negotiations at the papal court from about 
September to December 1228. If we can rest on its 
authority, Gregory IX contemplated setting aside the 
election of the monk, M. Walter of Eynsham, before he 
had seen the Canterbury proctors and made any examina- 
tion of the elect or of the election. He asked if the king 

^ Faederay i. 238. (Papal letter to Richard of Cornwall, and others, Feb, 1239.) 
Gregory IX states that he cannot grant their request in regard to the election to 
Winchester as he had recently written to another effect and ' must not be accused 
of levity *; but he reassures them that no ^ suspect ’ person should be appointed. 

^ Hist. Dunelm. Scrip, Tresy pp. 38-40 j Rog. Wend. ii. 309, 

3 Ropal Letters, i. 339, 
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were pleased with his decision in the Durham case, dis- 
cussed the project of dissolving the Canterbury convent 
and appointing secular canons to serve the Church, allowed 
Philip to frustrate the efforts of the Canterbury proctors 
.to get a confidential hearing, inquired whom the king 
would have appointed if the election of the monk were set 
aside. Whereupon Philip recommended two people, one 
of whom was Ralph Neville himself ; ‘ I told him of your 
status, learning, character, reliability ; of your devotion to 
the church; and expressly declared that so far as your 
devotion to the Holy See and your value to the English 
church and the whole realm were concerned, I knew of no 
man more suitable for the office.’ * There were, however, 
other ambassadors in negotiation — rsome royal clerks of 
whose activities there are no records, and Bishops Alexander 
Stavensby and Henry Sandford.* These represented not 
only the king but the suffragan bishops of Canterbviry, who 
had revived their ancient claim to take part in the election 
to the metropolitan see. Roger of Wendover describes 
their ‘ infamous transactions ’ ; they bargained, he said, to 
grant the Pope an aid of a tenth if he fulfilled their wishes 
in promoting M. Richard le Grant.^ His account is con- 
firmed in so far as shortly before Gregory IX formally 
quashed the election of Walter of Eynsham, he issued 
a mandate to the clergy of the province of Canterbury 
ordering the collection of a tenth of clerical rents and 
revenues ; and the person he provided by his papal 
authority, M. Richard le Grant, had possibly, as we have 
seen, been known to Bishops Henry Sandford and Alexander 
Stavensby at Paris. 

Unfortunately there is no evidence, or no example, of 
similar negotiations in other elections. With existing 
material it is impossible to estimate how far successive 
popes, in rejecting or accepting representations made before 

‘ Letters, i. 339. * Rog. Wend. ii. 348. 

3 Rog. Wend. ii. 360-2. From Roger of Wendover’s account it is clear that 
Gregory had decided to set aside the Section of Walter of Eynsham before his 
fiiilure in' an examinatibn on theology : this seemed purely formal in purpose. 

The mandate for the collection of the tenth is dated 12 Dec. 1228 ; Lunt, 
Valuation of Nor<iJoich, P- ^9 5 the bull announcing the provision of M. Richard 
le Grant, 17 Jan. 1229. {Cal. Papal Letters^ i, 120.) . ^ 
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them, allowed their impartiality to be biased by personal 
or political or financial factors. Some conclusions, how- 
ever, on the general value of their supervision, and on the 
extent of their co-operation with Henry III, can be looked 
for in the results of their action on the personnel of the 
episcopate. Whom did they set aside ? Whom appoint? 
Did they further the end for which Gratian considered 
rules existed — the promotion of men of the best character? 

Rejected candidates include nine monks : the Prior of 
Coventry,^ elect of Coventry and Lichfield in 1223, and 
another Coventry monk elected to the same see in 1241, 
William of Montpellier, Precentor ;* Walter of Eynsham, 
monk of Canterbury,^ John, Prior of Canterbury,"* and 
Adam of Chillendon,^ also Prior of Canterbury, successively 
rejected as archbishop-elect in 1228, 1232, and 1272; 
Simon of Elmham, Prior of Norwich,® bishop-elect of 
Norwich, and Thomas of Melsanby, Prior of Durham,’ 
bishop-elect of Durham, rejected in 1236 and 1237 respec- 
tively, and two rival candidates for the see of Winchester 
in 1261, both monks of Winchester, William of Middleton® 
and Andrew, the Prior.^ Seven out of these nine monks 
were in the first place rejected by the king. Besides 
monks, two learned seculars were rejected : John Blund, 
archbishop-elect of Canterbury, a distinguished scholar, 
clerk of Henry III and friend of Peter des Roches, re- 
jected by the pope in 1233 for holding cure of souls in 
plurality without dispensation and for simony,“and William 
Stichill, Archdeacon of Worcester, opposed by the Crown 
in 1226 as elect of Durham.” It will be noticed that all 
these candidates had been chosen by monastic chapters. 

* Anglia Sacra, i. 437-8. His election was rejected by the metropolitan; this 
judgement was confirmed by Honorius III. 

^ C^n, Maj, iv. 423-4. 3 Above, pp. 78, 79. 

^ Cal. Papal Letters, i. 130. His election was accepted by Henry III 5 but the 
Pope induced him to resign. The plea he put forward ' that he preferred the 
embrace of Rachel to the cares of Martha ’ was the conventional protestation of 
monks when elected bishops. 

* Ann, Mon, iii. 252 5 iv. 459. 

^ C,P,R, i. 167 ; Cal, Papal Letters, i. 16%, 

^ Above, p. * Cal, Papal Letters, i. 378. ^ Ibid. 

Rog. Wend, iii, 50 ; Chron. Maj. v. 41 j Cal, Papal Letters, i. 135 ; Patent 
Mis, ii. 334, 454. 

” Rog. Wend. ii. 309. 
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The candidates whose elections were simply confirmed 
by the Papacy, on appeal, were: M. Richard Wendeue,^ 
elect of Rochester in 1235, rejected by Archbishop 
Edmund ; M. Richard Wych,® nominated by Archbishop 
Boniface to Chichester in 1244, rejected by Henry III; 
Hugh Belsham,^ elect of Ely in 1255, rejected by Arch- 
bishop Boniface ; William Raleigh,'* elect of Winchester in 
1239, rejected by Henry III. 

The Pope further confirmed five elections which for one 
reason or another had been irregular ; any defects in the 
original election being filled up de plenitudine potestatis 
papae. The persons so confirmed were M. Roger Sarum, 
elect of Bath and Wells in 1244,^ opposed by Wells 
Cathedral; M. Sewal de Bovill®, elect of York in 1255', 
rejected by Henry III; M. Robert Chause,’ elect of 
Carlisle in 1257, rejected by the Metropolitan; Boniface 
of Savoy, the nominee of Henry III to Canterbury in 
1241;* Aymer of Valence, postulated to Winchester in 
1250,’ according to the will of the king. 

In the case of the vacancies to Norwich in 1236-9 and 
Durham in 1237-41 caused by his rejection of Simon of 
Elmham and Thomas of Melsanby respectively, Gregory 
IX arranged for fresh elections to take place in England. 
William Raleigh was elected to Norwich,™ M. Nicholas 
Farnham to Durham.” Six bishops were appointed directly 
by apostolic authority without preliminary election by the 
chapter in England; namely, M. Alexander Stavensby, 
provided to Coventry and Lichfield in 1223;“ Bishop 
Richard le Poore of Sarum ; translated to Durham at the 
instance of Durham proctors, without the consent of the 

^ Above, pp. 74-6. 

^ Acta Sanctorum^ Aprilis, i. 287. 

® Anglia Sacra, i. 6375 Ann, Mon, iii. 204 j above, p. 77, note 4. 

^ Above, p. 75, note 5. 

® Anglia Sacra, L 5655 Cal. Papal Letters, L 20^. 

^ CAron. Maj. v. 516 ; Cal. Papal Letters, i. 328. 

^ Ann, Mon, iii. 205 ; Cal, Papal Letters, i. 372, 373. 

® Ger^v. of Canterbury, ii. 200. 

^ Cal. Papal Letters, i, 266. 

Ibid. i. 178 5 Chron, Maj. iii. 531. 

** Cal. Papal Letters, i. 192 (17 Aug. 1240) j Chron, Maj. iv. 8^-7. 

Anglia Sacra, L 438. 
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king M. Richard le Grant,* provided to Canterbury in 
1228-9 ; M. Roger Weseham,^ provided to Coventry and 
Lichfield in 1245, instance, as it is suggested, of 

Bishop Grosseteste, with protests from the king’s proctor ; 
M. John Gervais,'* at Rome when provided to Winchester 
in 1262 ; M. Robert Kilwardby, provided to Canterbury in 
1272.^ Finally, M. Edmund of Abingdon was nominated 
by Gregory IX to the see of Canterbury ; but in this case 
the monks were allowed to celebrate a formal election in 
England.® 

The papal provision took place before the royal assent ; 
it was an act of papal power. Except in the case of M. 
Richard le Grant it is probable that the king and his 
proctors were not privy to the appointments.^ Only in the 
provisions of Poore and Roger Weseham is it mentioned 
on whose recommendation the popes acted. 

Inferences seem obvious. Out of nine elections of 
monks by monastic chapters, only one was confirmed at 
the papal court. In dealing with the monks in a preceding 
chapter, it was realized that there was some prejudice in 
the court and among scholars against monks entering the 
episcopate ; monks who were local men, unversed in affairs, 
could not fulfil all the duties which fell upon the bishop. 
The Papacy alone was the means through which such an- 
opinion could determine the personnel of the episcopate. 
It successfully circumvented the exclusive tendencies of 
great monastic houses like Canterbury, Durham, and 
Coventry, and in so doing, not only helped to give a non- 
local character to the English episcopate, but brought about 
the appointment of a singularly distinguished group of 
learned seculars. A comparison of the list of rejected 
candidates, with the list of appointments will show this. 
The Papacy, indeed, with the secular cathedrals, was the 

* Regn St. Osmundy ii. 90-2 ; KisU Dunelm, Scrip, Tres, p. 40 5 Royal LetterSy 

*• 39 - 

* Above, p. 79. ® Chrcn, Maj, iv. 424-5. 

^ Cal, Papal Letters , i. 378 5 Ger^, of Canterbury y ii. 218. Gervais was a papal 
chaplain. 

* Cal, Papal Letters y i. 442. 

* Rog, Wend, iii. 50-15 Cal, Papal Lettersy i. 136 5 Wallace, St, Edmund of 
Canterbury y Appendix, p, 609. 

^ Chron, Maj, iv, 41a, 426. 
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means through which these Maestri of learning, and 
experience in diocesan work, entered the ranks of the 
English episcopate. Between 1224 1273 it was re- 

sponsible for the appointment or confirmation of no less 
than ten. Finally, only on three occasions did the Papacy 
confirm royal candidates : in 1243 Boniface of Savoy, in 
1251 Aymer of Valence, the king’s relatives, in 1257 
Robert Chause of the queen’s household, the first two 
being occasions on which royal pressure is known to have 
been very strong. For the rest it is noteworthy that the 
Pope ‘ provided ’ with singular disregard of the royal 
wishes: twice, it is probable, he promoted his own clerks, 
and while sometimes setting aside candidates to whom the 
king objected, in no case did he appoint a royal candidate 
whom a chapter had refused to elect. 

II. Metropolitan Influence. 

The importance of the Papal Curia had as its complement 
the comparative impotence of the metropolitan,^ His 
competence, as has been pointed out, was not absolute; 
and accordingly there is no recorded instance, within the 
reign of Henry III, of a metropolitan using his rights of 
provision when an appointment had lapsed ; and, on the 
five occasions on which a metropolitan rejected an election 
or a bishop-elect, fiach time an appeal against his judge- 
ment was immediately put forward by the interested 
parties ; and, on the three of these occasions on which he 
had tried to appoint a candidate of his own, according to a 
right defined in a Lateran decree of 1215, only once was 
his action confirmed by the Papacy. 

Examples can thus be quickly enumerated : Archbishop 
Langton rejected the election of the Prior of Coventry in 
1222, on the grounds that the Lichfield canons had not 
participated in it ; this judgement was endorsed by the 
Papacy.* We have seen (hat Archbishop Edmund rejected 
a Rochester election on the ground that it infringed his 
customary rights — ^ claim that was found invalid ; ^ and 
it was Edmund who may have attempted to provide to 

^ For this title see Churchill, Canterbury Administration^ i. 1 54. 

* Anglia Sacra, I 437-8. Above, pp. 74, Si. * Above, pp. 74-6. 
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churches which had been vacant for more than three months. 
This would be in 1240, as part of his effort to oppose 
secular abuse and royal delays in elections.* But there was 
opposition from the Crown ; on application to the Papacy 
for an endorsement of his right, his request was granted, 
with a warning that such action could not be taken if ‘pro- 
vision had lapsed to the pope ’ ; * and on pressure from 
Henry III he was further reminded that ‘ no prejudice to 
royal rights is intended Of all the metropolitans, Boni- 
face made the most vital use of the right of making an 
appointment after an unworthy election. Shortly after his 
arrival in England he rejected a royal nominee to the see 
of Chichester, Robert Passelewe, on the formal ground of 
illiteracy, and proceeded, with the approbation of the 
Chichester canons, and on the advice of some bishops 
present, to nominate M. Richard Wych. As we have seen, 
royal opposition did not prevent Innocent III from con- 
firming this entirely legal and salutary proceeding.'* But 
the second time Boniface attempted to exercise his right 
he overstepped the bounds of legality. In rejecting Hugh 
Belsham’s de gremio election to Ely, there was apparently 
no provable exception to be made either to his person or 
his election; his nomination of Adam Marsh to the see 
was accordingly not accepted, and confused inaccurate 
statements made by Matthew Paris probably reflect popular 
surprise at his high-handed and unprecedented action.® 
Again, when Archbishop Sewal de Bovill at about the same 
time, in the province of York, tried to set aside the election 
of a curialis, Robert Chause, and appoint instead his own 
chancellor, the learned M. John Gervais, this action was 
likewise rendered null by the Pope.® 

Besides the exercise of ordinary rights which pertained 
to him as metropolitan, opportunities for ‘ influence ’ 
existed for the Archbishop of Canterbury in elections 
over the see of Rochester up to the year 1238 ; and Langton 

* Chron, MaJ. ir. 3, 14. * CaL Papal Letters, i, 189 (5 Msy 1240). 

® Ibid. i. 192 (27 Aug. 1240). ^ Above, pp. 77, 81. 

® Chron, MaJ, v. 652, Matthew asserts that as a result of Boniface’s action a 
papal decree was issued that all bishops-elect should seek confirmation from the 
Pope. 

* Above, p. 81, note 7. 
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on one occasion used his influence as metropolitan to per- 
suade the convent of Worcester to accept the legatine 
provision of M. William of Blois.' Again, the archbishop 
and bishops could exercise their influence at the Papal 
Curia, and to an even more indeterminate extent, when 
put in charge of election proceedings in England by papal 
mandate. 

By the use of some or all of these methods, Langton of 
the metropolitans, and Grosseteste of the bishops, seem 
to have exercised real influence in the promotion of their 
colleagues. 

Thus Archbishop Langton procured the election of 
Benedict of Sansetun to Rochester ; ® and possibly of his 
archdeacon, Henry Sandford,^ to the same see in 1227. 
The account of the election of Benedict of Sansetun is in- 
teresting as showing how a bishop (or other person) could 
use influence, while keeping to the forms of canonical pro- 
cedure. As papal delegate, with Pandulf and Poore, Lang- 
ton was responsible for the provision of John of Fountains * 
to Ely ; he played some part in the election of William of 
Blois to Worcester ; and he recommended to Honorius III 
that Ralph Neville should be given a dispensation to accept 
a bishopric. 

Grosseteste was instrumental in the promotion of M. 
Nicolas Farnham to Durham. He had been entrusted 
with business in connexion with the election to that see 
by Gregory IX ; and Matthew Paris says that he persuaded 
Farnham to assent to his election.^ He is said also to have 
urged Innocent IV to provide M. Roger Weseham to 
Coventry and Lichfield at the Papal Curia ; ® he played a 
leading part in the proceedings which led to the provision 
of M. Richard Wych.’ 

III. Secular Interference (King and Magnates), 

Of the extent of external interference in England, and 
its result on elections which were made without the inter- 
vention of the Papacy, little that is conclusive can be 

' Atm. Mon. iv. 410. ’ Above, p. 28, note 2. 

3 Powicke, Stephen Langton, p. 215 note. ^ Above, p. 72, note 9. 

^ Cal. fapal Letters^ i. 176 j Chron. Maj. iv. S6-7, 

® Ibid. iv. 424-5. Acta Sanctorum, Aprilis, i. 2S7. 
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written. For, as has been pointed out, the evidence consists 
mainly of casual, infrequent comments by the chroniclers. 

The different methods employed by Henry III are 
fairly well illustrated. Only once are his wishes intimated 
by official letters but he could discuss the person of the 
elect with the proctors of the chapters who came to beg for 
licence to elect ; * or, before the day of the election, ask for 
proctors of the chapter to come to court to discuss matters, ^ 
or send ambassadors of influence to explain his wishes.^ 
Threats and blandishments of every kind could be used. 

‘ Fama volitante per omnia ora’, wrote Grosseteste shortly 
before the election to Hereford in 1240 took place, ‘de- 
clamatur quod in electionibus faciendis iam incepit morbus 
gravis terroris, minarum et precum armatorum et sedu- 
centium,fortiter invalescere’.® And it must be remembered 
that at least in the secular cathedrals there was always a 
considerable group -of canons, some in the royal employ, 
disinclined to resist such persuasions by reason of any 
conviction of the urgent importance of electing canonically 
a wise and learned pastor. On notorious occasions the 
king himself appeared at the chapter house to intimidate 
the electors.^ In an election to Durham in 1240 he 
appealed to the Pope against the election of certain 
scholars and religious whom he thought might be chosen 
by the convent.’ It was only failing these methods that 
the king, by using his right of making exceptions to the 
person of the elect in the court of the metropolitan or the 
Pope, appealed to another independent authority (often 
unsuccessfully) to carry out what he himself had failed 
to do within the ordinary framework of procedure in 
England. 

How far any or all of these kinds of external persuasion 
were used in the various elections of the reign does not 

* In the election to Carlisle of 1254; C,P.R, ii. 292. 

* In the election to Winchester of 12385 Chron, Maj, iii. 493. 

3 In the election to Canterbury of 1228 ; Close Rolls (1227-31), p. 109# 

In the election to Durham of 1237 ; Bist, Dunelm, Scrip. Tres, p. 38. 

* Roberti Grosseteste Epistolae^ p. 264; cf. ibid,, p. 185, 

^ In election to Winchester of 1238 {Chron. Maj. iii. 494 5 C.P.R. i. 230-1), 
and in the election to Winchester of 1250 {Chron. Maj. v. 18 1). 

^ Hist. Dunelm. Scrip. Tres, p* 40, 
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appear, although one can assume that very frequently the 
king would attempt to use his influence. This would only 
be in accordance with custom, which, though formally 
renounced in a charter, would be expected to die hard. 
Moreover, it is known that from the end of the Minority, 
when there was a large and influential group of Magistri in 
the episcopate, and the political necessity of having curiales 
therein had passed away, episcopal opposition to royal inter- 
ference was persistent, formal resolutions and protests being 
made at Great Councils and Convocations from time to 
time.^ 

But it is also known that royal attempts at interference 
were not invariably successful. Continually, cathedral 
chapters proved strong enough to resist royal persuasions. 
For example, after the departure of the papal legate, Pan- 
dulf, when the Crown depended only on its own authority, 
we learn that the Durham monks refused to elect Luke, a 
royal wardrobe clerk, and in 1237, William of Valence, the 
king’s relative, whom likewise in 1238 the Winchester 
monks refused to choose, in spite of most urgent pressure 
from the king.* In 1241 the London canons refused to 
postulate another Savoyard, Peter d’Aigueblanche, Bishop 
of Hereford,^ as did the Lincoln canons in 1253.^ In 1256 
the York canons refused Aymer of Valence, the king’s 
half-brother.5 Again, in elections to Coventry and Lich- 
field : in 1241 all but a minority of the canons of Lichfield 
refused to elect Richard, Abbot of Evesham, Keeper of 
the Great Seal; in 1256 they refused Philip Level, the 
king’s treasurer.^ In 1254 the Carlisle canons passed over 
John, Prior of Newburgh, recommended by the king.’ In 
1256 the Ely monks refused Henry de Wengham, the 

* At London, 1240 {Chron» Maj, iv. 3, 14), and again at London, 1253, when 

a petition to the king was presented protesting against transgressionsof the charter 
of King John granting Free Elections {Chron, 373). Among the 'Arti- 

culi pro quibus Episcopi Angliae fuerant pugnaturi *, printed in Matthew Paris’s 
Additamenta, vi. 353, the first seven relate to Henry IIFs non-observance of the 
provisions of this charter {Chron. Maj, vi. 353). 

* Chron, Maj, iii. 491, 493-4, 494-5, 5^5- 

3 Ibid. iv. 171. ^ Ibid. v. 422. 

* Ann^ Mon, ii- 407 5 iv. no. 

^ Chron, Maj, iv. 172 5 above, p. 77, note i. 

^ €,P,R, ii. 292. 
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chancellor-/ in 1272, the Canterbury naonks rejected Robert 
Burnell, the clerk of the lord Edward.® 

Judging from the nature of the evidence, it is impossible 
to assume that these were all the instances of royal failures : 
there is, for instance, the election to Canterbury in 1228, 
when it is certain that the court tried to act in co-operation 
with a cathedral chapter, although it is not known what 
candidate was proposed. 

Of successful persuasion of a cathedral chapter by the 
king the evidence gives only four examples : Peter d’Aigue- 
blanche to Hereford in 1 240,^ Boniface of Savoy to Canter- 
bury in 1241, Aymer of Valence to Winchester in 1250, and 
Robert Passelewe to Chichester in 1244.“^ Of these elec- 
tions, Passelewe’s was set aside by the metropolitan, and 
those of Boniface and Aymer confirmed by papal authority. 
Peter d’Aigueblanche’s intrusion into Hereford is thus 
Henry Ill’s one clear recorded success. Yet the analysis 
of the personnel of the episcopate showed how large was 
the number of curiales who became bishops. After 1224, 
except in the cases enumerated, there is no valid suggestion 
in the chronicles or the records of what influences brought 
about their elections. The majority were more conversant 
with court affairs than the cure of souls, as Matthew Paris ex- 
plains ; few were known in the dioceses they were chosen to 
rule. In view of the qualifications necessary in a good bishop, 
which were widely known, is it likely that these men would 
have been elected by the better judgement and free choice 
of their respective cathedral chapters ? 

Here one reflection seems important. The fact that 
chroniclers pass over the elections of these men without 
mentioning secular abuse is no proof that this did not 
take place. The inference simply is that they excited no 
interest : the appointment of men from the royal curia was 
regarded as being so normal as to appear in no way scanda- 
lous ; and, in making comments on elections, the chronicler 
was concerned only with what was notorious and sensational. 

* Ckron. Maj, v* 6ii, ^3^-6. * Ann. Mon. ix. 23^. 

^ Chron. Maj. iv. 48 5 Ann. Mon. L 1165 Roberii Grosseteste Eptstolae, p. 264. 
It appears that Peter was intruded after the canonical election of a canon of 
Hertford. 

^ Above, p» 77, 
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Such at least seems the reasonable conclusion which can be 
deduced from the general character of chroniclers’ com- 
ments. Matthew Paris, the fullest contributor in this 
respect for the period in which he writes (1235-59), may be 
taken as an example. In spite of some valuable information, 
he is always general in his remarks, often clearly conven- 
tional, arbitrary, or inaccurate. His indignation against 
royal interference in elections is aroused only when a 
foreigner is proposed or a religious rejected. But in com- 
menting on the election of such typical administrators as 
Silvester Everdon and William of York, he makes no 
mention of secular abuse and is clearly not scandalized by 
the appointments,* although in 1253, in a doubtful but 
amusing anecdote, he incidentally accuses them of being 
royal nominees.® In 1251, on the election of M. Laurence 
of S. Martin to Rochester, he makes a conventional surmise, 
that the monks elected a curialis because they feared that 
if they chose another the king would oppose the election. 
This may sometimes have been the case in other elections, 
but in the elections to Rochester it happened that the king 
had no powers of either consent or refusal.^ Again, in the 
election of Walter Kirkham to Durham in 1249, Matthew’s 
account is curiously reminiscent of what actually appears 
to have occurred in the two previous elections."* Yet again, 
when the curialis^ Silvester Everdon, refused to accept his 
first election to Carlisle, it was not as Matthew Paris 
thought, because he considered himself unworthy to fill 
so sacred an office, but because ‘ the manner of his election 
seemed to him vicious 

But even granted that lack of evidence does not imply 


* Chron. Maj^ iv. 560, 587. 

^ Ibid. V. 373. Bishops Silvester Everdon and William of York, with Arch- 
bishop Boniface and Aymer, bishop-elect of Winchester, presented the bishops’ 
petition against secular abuse in elections ; whereupon Henry pointed out that all 
had been promoted by his influence and suggests they should consequently resign : 
^ Ego vero tali exemplo justificatus et castigatus, de caetero nullum nisi dignum 
curabo promovere.’ 

3 Ibid. V. 185. 

^ Ibid., p. 5 5. Henry III sent to command the Durham monks to elect Aymer 
of Valence j on their refusal he threatened to keep the church vacant for t^ 
years. Walter Kirkham was elected and thtf see quickly filled up. 

5 C.?,K. i. 448. Cf. Chron. Maj, iv. 560. 

N 
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absence of secular abuse, it would be hazardous to assume 
that the curiales of whose election nothing is known were 
promoted by the court. There are a few indications that 
such was not always the case.' 

In the first place the possibility of baronial influence 
must be considered. This is almost unnoticed by the 
chroniclers, but although laymen had no legal rights in an 
election, corruption and intimidation of the cathedral 
clergy were as easy to them as to the king ; and, especially 
in the dioceses where the cathedral was served by canons, 
the local magnate would often have relatives as canons or 
dignitaries in the cathedral. In a register of Wells cathedral 
there is an interesting entry about magnate influence in the 
thirteenth century, suggesting that it was very extensive. In 
a letter of the chapter to their dean, Sarracenus, at Rome 
prosecuting their appeal against the election of M. Roger 
Sarum, the canons, among propositions for future elec- 
tions, suggest ‘ that the matter should be wholly referred 
to arbitrators not in England, for example, the Dean and 
chancellor of Paris, and others at the appointment of the 
pope, because of the -power of the magnates who will intrude 
themselves into any election. All the churches of England, 
both in spiritual things and in temporalities, have suffered 
very much and are in great danger, both in the head and 
in the members, from these great men.’ ' The church of 
Wells had possibly particular reason for complaint; the 
related families of the Giffards and the Byttons were 
strongly represented in the cathedral offices, and three of 
their members, William Bytton I, and his nephew, William 
Bytton II, and M. Walter Giffard were promoted to the 
episcopal see within the reign of Henry III.® In the neigh- 
bouring diocese of Hereford, Hugh Foliot, formerly arch- 
deacon in the diocese, had become bishop.^ In Exeter, the 
bishop, William Brewer, who rose to the bishopric from 
the dignity of treasurer in the cathedral, was the nephew 

* Appendix to Report on MSS* of Wells Cathedral {Bist* MSS. Commission^ lotk 
Report^ 1885), Part III, p. 58. 

* C. M. Church, Chapters in the Early History of Wells Cathedral^ pp. 261, 

279, 281 ; Cal. Papal Letters, i. 261. The Byttons were descendants of the 
Norman, Adam of Amneville, who held the manor of Bytton in the Avon Valley 
in 1158. 3 See Hugh Foliot, Appendix C, Pt. 11 . 
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of William Brewer the elder, a local magnate, who had, as 
is well known, great influence at court.* Similarly, M. 
Thomas Vipont, elected bishop of Carlisle, formerly only 
rector of Graystoke in the diocese, was related to Robert 
Vipont, a member of a great local family, influential at 
court.® Cantilupe’s family had estates in Worcestershire ; 
and during the Minority, when Hubert de Burgh’s influence 
was in the ascendant, his brother, Geoffrey de Burgh, 
formerly archdeacon of Norwich, was elected to Ely,^ and 
his nephew, Thomas Blixmville, to Norwich.** These coinci- 
dences, although suggestive, are not of course conclusive; 
the only certain instance of magnate influence took place 
in the election of Roger Longesp^e to Coventry and Lich- 
field, when Roger was chosen bishop over the head of the 
king’s candidate, the treasurer, Philip Lovel, through the 
manipulation of the Earl of Cornwall.^ 

Again, Matthew Paris makes a suggestion that cathedral 
chapters sometimes compromised by electing of their own 
accord a curialis of good repute, such as William Raleigh, 
in order to avoid the intrusion of a more undesirable 
nominee by the king ; ® no doubt hoping in this way to 
satisfy the king and avoid the expense and delays of litiga- 
tion which ^ struggle with him would bring upon them. 
This possibility should not altogether be disregarded : at 
least it was a contemporary view on elections of curiales. 
Nor is it impossible that some of the administrators pro- 
cured their own election independently of the Crown. It 
has already been pointed out that Ralph Neville sought 
more lucrative bishoprics in 1228, 1232, and 1238.^ Con- 
temporary rhyme jingles the popular belief that Simon 
Walton became bishop of Norwich through simony.® 
Mauclerc seems to have acted on his own initiative in his 
election to Carlisle : certainly the Crown did not approve, 

^ Patent PollSy ii. 89 ; for William Brewer the elder cf. D.N.B, 

^ See Thomas Vipont; Appendix C,Pt. IL ^ ^oi, 

* Ibid. i. 69. 5 Above, p. 68. 

® Chron, Maj. iii. 525 ; ibid. v. 185. Above, p. 18. 

® Annales Londonienses (in Chronicles of Reign of Edward I and II, i. 50). He 
was said to have given 300 marks to the monks of Norwich. 

Markae trescentae, Simon, si pontificent te : 

Per nummisma teres fit Simon Symonis heres. 
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and appealed against it, -withholding the royal consent for 
more than two months.^ 

Lack of evidence makes it impossible to pursue the 
question further ; more detailed knowledge of persons and 
events in the different dioceses is required before it could 
be determined how many of the curiales were promoted by 
the direct interference of the Crown with the local cathedral 
clergy. The only conclusion which is now possible must 
be tentative. The numerous instances of royal failures, 
read together with coincidences suggesting the private 
initiative of local magnates or administrators, or the inde- 
pendence of cathedral clergy, make it possible that Henry III 
had far less personal influence in determining the personnel 
of his episcopate than is sometimes imagined. When he 
was unsupported by legatine authority the strength of 
localism often proved superior to his efforts. 

Free Elections. 

Fifteen elections have so far not been touched upon.* 
These have a peculiar interest. There is no suggestion in 
chronicles or records that any kind of external pressure was 
brought to bear upon the cathedral clergy. The bishops 
elect were quickly confirmed by king and metropolitan 
without any kind of difficulty or litigation ; as distinguished 
members of the cathedral chapters who elected them, they 
were no doubt chosen partly because of the ability and 
knowledge they had shown in the service thereof. No 
connexion with powerful local magnates, or with the court, 
will otherwise explain their nomination. In short, there is 
every reason to believe that their elections were not only 
formally canonical but actually free.^ 

* ?atent Rolls, i. 406 ; Rot. Lit. Claus, i* 560 b. At the time of his election 
Mauclerc was doing administrative work in Cumberland. 

* Two of these de^remio elections were of monks, thirteen of seculars. Monks \ 
Roger Skerning to Norwich and Robert Stichill to Durham. Seculars: To Chi- 
chester, John Clipping, Stephen Berksted; to Salisbury, Robert Bingham, Giles 
Bridport, Walter de la Wyle ; to Lincoln, Robert Grosseteste, Henry Lexington, 
Richard Gravesend 5 to London, Roger Niger, Henry Sandwich j to York, God- 
frey Ludham ; to Hereford, Ralph Maidstone j to Exeter, Richard Blund. 

3 Twelve other similar elections seem in the first place to have been free ; but 
on objections being raised were carried to the Papal Curia for confirmation. Nine 
of these, all degrmio elections of monks, were cancelled; three confirmed j Hugh 
Belsham to Ely, M. Sewal Bovill to York, M, Richard Wendeue to Rochester. 
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It is not suggested that any of these elections were un- 
controversial. In some the king is said to have tried to 
intrude a candidate ; and from our general knowledge of 
the conduct of elections during the reign, it is not justifi- 
able to assume that some external interference by king or 
magnates was not made in all, although varying in strength 
according to the diocese or the political situation. Saner 
counsels had also to prevail against internal dissensions and 
jealousies among the canons. These are occasionally hinted 
at by the chroniclers. On the death of Hugh of Wells 
there were long, severe dissensions among the Lincoln 
canons. ‘ Tandem eligerunt M. Robertum . . . contra om- 
nium opinionem.’ * Sometimes, as the Winchester annalist 
surmised in the case of Stephen Berksted and Walter de la 
Wyle,* dissension resulted in the promotion of a candidate 
chiefly qualified by being objectionable to none. 

The fact that thirteen of these probably free elections 
were of learned secular clergy and made by secular chapters, 
throws some light on the working of the canonical system 
in England. For it stands in bold contrast to the comple- 
mentary fact that of the many probably free de gremio 
elections by monks, only two were confirmed. Thus one 
can generalize that, in the dioceses whose cathedrals were 
served by monks, the canonical system of making elections, 
unless violently impeded, resulted in the nomination of 
candidates who as local monks were considered in official 
circles to be unfit for their duties ; but here the formalities 
of royal and metropolitan confirmation and appeal to the 
papacy acted as effectual safeguards to their actual appoint- 
ment. On the other hand, in dioceses with a secular chapter, 
while the canonical system was obviously more open to in- 
sidious abuse it often resulted in a not unworthy nomina- 
tion. At least the best ordered chapters were more than 
once able to press home the claims of the worthiest of their 
members, not only clergy capable in local diocesan or 
cathedral administration, but learned men whose experience 
in the schools had given them insight into the needs of the 
Church as a whole. 


^ Matthew Paris, Hist, Anghrum, ii. 376, 


^ Ann, Mon. iL 99, 100. 
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THE REFORM WORK OF THE EPISCOPATE 
ON THE LINES LAID DOWN BY THE 
LATERAN COUNCIL OF 1215 

I 

INTRODUCTORY 

E ngland, in the year 1216, was in a peculiarly recep- 
tive condition. The whole country had lately gone 
through a period of considerable upheaval and distress. 
The Church had known no peace since the election of 
Stephen Langton to the see of Canterbury in 1207. During 
the years 1208 till 1213 the country had lain under an 
interdict, and all ecclesiastical properties spiritual and 
temporal had been seized into the king’s hands. ‘ For six 
years Englishmen had had all around them a Church which 
did not function, closed buildings, unused cemeteries, 
silent bells, disconsolate dignitaries, and parsons whose 
only duties were the baptism of infants in private houses 
or the celebration of mass for the dying.’* One bishop 
alone remained in England, Peter des Roches, Bishop of 
Winchester. The sees of Lichfield, Exeter, Chichester, 
Durham, York, and Worcester (after 1212) had been 
vacant ; the Bishop of Norwich was in Ireland and the rest 
had fled to the Continent. With John’s submission peace 
had not come, for the revolt of the barons followed and the 
invasion of the kingdom by Louis of France. Not until 
after the death of John in 1216 and the withdrawal of the 
French prince was the Church able to consider the question 
of reorganization. 

A difficult and arduous task lay before the bishops, a 
task requiring tact, perseverance, patience, and great wis- 
dom. They must not only reorganize and reform but they 
must endeavour to raise both clergy and laity from the 

^ F, M. Powicke in Cambridge Medieval History^ vi, chap, vii, For the 

form of the interdict used by Innocent III %^tThesmrus Novus Anecdotorum^ tome i, 
col. 8 1 a. 
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lethargy into which they had fallen and inspire them anew 
with a spirit of zeal and enthusiasm in the service of the 
Church and their religion. During the later years of King 
John’s most unhappy reign it would seem, judging by the 
ecclesiastical legislation of the period which followed, that 
many of the parish priests, relieved of any control from their 
superiors and prevented by law from carrying out the duties 
incumbent on their office, had forgotten their holy calling 
and had taken to themselves wives and concubines, leaving 
their cures, like fiefs, to their unlawful sons upon their 
deathbeds. They ceased to wear the tonsure and put off 
their clerical attire ; they wiled away their time in taverns 
or endeavoured to augment their slender incomes by some 
private trade. They forgot the very teaching of their 
religion and could scarcely be distinguished from the 
ignorant peasants amongst whom they lived. In many 
parishes there was no priest at all, either because the living 
was in the hands of some religious house, too avaricious to 
appoint chaplain or vicar, or because the rector possessed 
other benefices in distant parts, or because the incumbent, 
member of some noble house, was indifferent to the needs 
of his people so long as he received the fruits of the living. 
Even among cathedral chapters abuses lurked, giving rise 
to constant and grave scandal. So the bishops must restore 
order and enforce discipline in their dioceses, and at the 
same time assist the king in the work of pacification and 
reorganization of the kingdom. 

They did not, however, lack guidance and advice in the 
work they were to do. On the contrary a whole programme 
of reform had been drawn up in a General Council of the 
Church, held in 1215, the many decrees of which it was 
their duty to enforce. This fourth Council of the Lateran 
and twelfth Oecumenical Council of the Christian Church, 
‘ Maximum et celeberrimum Concilium was held by 
Innocent III, most powerful and most widely revered of 
medieval popes, and it was the climax, the crowning glory 
of his arduous career. Innocent was a man whose ambition 
knew no bounds, an ambition not for himself but for the 

* Thomas Vane, jin Ansfvoer to a Libell njoritten D. Cosens against the Great 
Generali Councell of Laterane under Pope Innocent the Third, Paris, 1646, p. 5, 
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Church which he served as the Vicar of Christ. During 
his Pontificate no project had been too difficult or dangerous, 
no detail too petty or insignificant so that the influence and 
power of the Church might be extended. Dr. Carlyle has 
shown how Innocent always stopped short of claiming for / 
the Papacy the plenitudo fotestatis\^ the doctrine of the 
absolute sovereignty of the Pope in all matters temporal 
and spiritual was left for others to declare; it was for the 
whole body of the Church that Innocent lived and toiled 
tirelessly, ceaselessly, and with complete single-heartedness. 

In holding the Council Innocent had two main objects 
in view, to expand externally by overcoming the forces of 
heresy and paganism and to develop internally by sweeping 
away abuses and encouraging a general spirit of enthusiasm 
and reform. These objects were to be attained by a great 
crusade in which the whole of the Christian world was to 
unite against the Turk, and by the issuing and enforcement 
of a series of canons laying down the main articles of faiffi, 
centralizing ecclesiastical organization and dealing with 
prevalent abuses.* These objects were set forth by Innocent 
himself in his letters summoning the great Council. 

After praying often to God for Divine guidance and after 
numerous deliberations with the cardinals and other wise men 
I decided, following the example of the ancient Fathers, to summon 
a general council which shall exterminate vice, foster virtues, redress' 
wrongs, reform morals, stamp out heresies, fortify the faith, put an 
end to discussions, establish peace, protect liberty, gain to the cause 
of the Holy Land Christian princes and peoples, and make wise laws 
for the higher and lower clergy 

Some of the more prominent decrees thus issued at the 
Council are peculiarly significant in showing the very ad- 
vanced stage reached by the Church at this time in its 
claims to exercise authority and control in matters both 
spiritual and temporal, and in the emphasis and stress now 
laid on organization and centralization. Concerning dogma 
the two most important canons are the first decree with 
its celebrated declaration of Faith and the twenty-first 

* R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the^ West. 

* For printed texts of the Canons of the Council see Sacrorum Conciliorum 

€tmpUssma colkctm^ ed. J. D. Mansi 5 Histoire des Conciles,^ ed. C. J, Hefele and 
H, I-eclercq, V, iL 1323—90. ^ Histoire des Conciles., v. ii, 1316—17* 
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decree with Its perhaps even more celebrated injunction 
concerning annual confession, 

‘ The confession of faith \ says Professor Hamilton Thompson, 

‘ has a peculiar importance as a clear exposition through the voice 
of the greatest of the Popes of the mind of the Church upon funda- 
mental doctrines which had assumed this irreducible form through 
centuries of controversy. While it summed up concisely the stand- 
point which had been reached at a moment when the papal monarchy 
was able to proclaim itself without contest the supreme interpreter 
of ecclesiastical law and dogma, it also fixed the foundation upon 
which subsequent declarations and definitions of articles of faith 
were to be based.’ ^ 

The twenty-first decree made it the duty of all members 
of the Church of either sex who had attained to years of 
discretion to confess their sins to a priest at least once 
every year, to endeavour to perform the penance imposed 
to the best of their ability, and to make their communion 
at least once a year at Easter under pain of exclusion from 
the Church and denial of Christian burial ; any priest who 
broke the seal of confession was to be deprived and im- 
prisoned in a very strict monastery. This canon has been 
called ‘ the most important legislative act in the history of 
the Church and H. C. Lea has traced each step in the 
gradual development of the idea of private confession 
■'through the councils and writings of the Fathers, and the 
hastening of its progress through the theories of the school- 
men of the twelfth century until Innocent III made it an 
article of Faith in the fourth Lateran Council. Before 1215 
Confession was ^ the spontaneous act of the sinner, anxious 
for reconciliation with God ’ ; after 1 2 1 5 it became in theory 
and gradually in practice the sacred and bounden duty of 
every Christian man and woman. 

Two other famous canons of the Council, in this case 
through their claims in regard to secular powers, were the 
third canon, making lay princes peculiarly responsible for 
the extermination of heretics in their dominions, and the 

^ A. Hamilton Thompson, Cambridge Me dieted Hisiotyy vi, chap, xbc, p. 634 . 

® Henry Charles Lea, A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the 
Latin Church, i. 230 . See also A. Teetaertj, La Confession aux LaXques dans Liaise 
' latine depuis le 8me jusqdau x^me siicle, 

3843«3 O 
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forty-sixth canon, forbidding secular powers to tax the 
clergy without their special consent and a mandate from 
the Pope. The Church, not content with extending its 
influence internally, was beginning to claim authority in 
certain secular affairs.* The former canon, the outcome of 
the Albigensian Crusade, unfortunately tended to have the 
effect of giving a moral sanction to unprincipled appropria- 
tion on the part of secular princes, and, moreover, was to 
become a factor in the development of a spirit of rigidity 
in the teaching and organization of the Church, by insti- 
tuting a policy which was to make a political offence of 
unorSiodox opinions in spiritual matters. The latter canon 
claims to have had the far more beneficial though political 
effect of encouraging the development of the system of 
representation by lining taxation with consent.® 

The decrees concerning organization emphasize very 
strongly the progress of the policy of centralization. An 
ancient custom by which metropolitans were ordered to 
hold annual provincial synods to supervise the work of the 
bishops in the dioceses was revived.^ The Benedictines 
and other religious Orders were required in the future to 
hold triennial general chapters, at first under the guidance 
of the Cistercians, at which chapter visitors were to be 
appointed to visit the monasteries, and statutes were to be 
promulgated for the reformation of the Order This idea 
of holding general chapters of Benedictines had originated 
in the provmce of Rheims in the early twelfth century,^ and 
previous to 1215 general chapters had been established in 
Italy, Denmark, England, and Normandy,* but it was in 
the general Council of 1215 that they were officially 
sanctioned. A similar tendency towards centralization may 
be noted in the decree forbidding the establishment of any 
new religious Orders.^ 


^ See W. Singleton, Discussio decreti magm cohcilii Laierantms et qiiarundam 
ra^ntum annexarum de patestate Ecclesiae in temporalibus et imommda dh^ersae 
sententiae (1613). 

* Ernest Barker, Dominican Order and Convocation^ 

3 Decrees VI and XXX. ♦ Decree XIL 

* Dom. Ursn^ Berii^re, 'Les Ctapitres G^nerales de TOrdre de St. Bench’ 

Bhtedktim, riii (1891), 255). 

‘ IbW. ( 2 U., wm (1501), 364). 7 Decree XIII. 
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The Lateral! Council of 1215 is further famous for its 
canons on procedure significant as showing the apprecia- 
tion of and interest in questions of law and organization 
manifested by the Church at this stage in its history. The 
Quia f ropier clause * defined the exact method of conducting 
the elections of bishops and abbots, concerning which 
there had previously been much doubt and controversy.* 
The Qualiter et quomodo clause ^ laid down the regulations 
connected with criminal accusations in an ecclesiastical 
court. The 50th and 52nd clauses altered the marriage law, 
abolishing the inhibition against contracting marriage in 
secundo et tertio affinitalis genere, restricting the degrees of 
afiinity and consanguinity to the first four and at the same 
time forbidding in future witnesses on hearsay in matri- 
monial causes. This interest in legal questions is even 
more clearly shown in the decrees of the next general 
Council held at Lyons by Innocent IV in 1245, which, 
apart from temporary clauses and details about the Crusade, 
are entirely confined to technical questions of law and 
procedure.^ 

A very outstanding and obvious characteristic of the 
decrees as a whole and one which makes it difficult to speak 
about them in a general way is their extraordinarily miscel- 
laneous nature. They range from the celebrated confession 
of faith to details about the clothing of clerks and the 
number of horses which might attend an archdeacon on 
his visitations ; nor do they appear to be arranged in any 
particular order. We shall therefore divide into artificial 
sections, first into two classes, decrees relating to secular 
affairs and decrees relating to ecclesiastical affairs, and then 
into a number of sub-sections. The first class concerning 
secular affairs is a small one ; it includes decrees concern- 
ing heretics (Decree III), alienation of church fiefs by lay- 
men (XLIV), the behaviour of lay patrons of churches 
(XLV and LXI), secular taxation (XLVI), and the four 
decrees concerning Jews (LXVII, LXVIII, LXIX, LXX). 

* Decree XXIV, 

* Decretals of Gregory IX, lib. i, tit. vi, ‘ De electione 

» Decree VIII. 

^ Hefele-Leclercq, Bistoire da Conciles^v. 1^33 seq. 
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The second class, concerning ecclesiastical affairs, can be 
divided under the heads of Dogma, Procedure, Organiza- 
tion, and Conduct and Discipline. Under Dogma is the 
Confession of Faith (I), the condemnation of the work of 
Joachim of Fiore (II), the inhibition against Greeks re- 
baptizing their children (IV), the enforcement of annual 
confession with its attendant clause concerning the confes- 
sion of people suffering from disease (XXI and XXII), 
and the two decrees limiting indulgences, because their 
main interest is doctrinal (LX and LXII). Procedure in- 
cludes the decrees concerning criminal accusations (VIII), 
the holding of elections with its two subsidiary clauses 
(XXIV, XXV, and XXVI), the decree concerning collation 
to cathedral churches (XXIII), frivolous appeals (XXXV), 
the nine clauses relating to law suits (XXXVl, XXXVII, 
xxxvni, XXXIX, XL, XLI, XLII, mil, and 
XLVIII), the two dealing with excommunications (XLVII 
and XLIX), and the three concerning the law of marriage 
(L, LI, and LIl). The third section, concerning organiza- 
tion, is comprised of the decrees dealing with the precedence 
of the Patriarchate (V), the holding of annual provincial 
synods (VI), the two clauses concerning the appointment 
of proctors of the bishop (IX and X), the office of magister 
and theologus (XI), the general chapters of religious Orders 
(XII), the forbidding of new Orders (XIII), unecclesiasti- 
cal objects in churches (XIX), the custody of the Eucharist 
(XX), two decrees concerning procurations (XXXIII and 
XXXIV), the four dealing with tithes (LIII, LIV, LV, 
and LVI), and the two relating to special privileges in time 
of interdict (LVII and LVIII). The decrees in the fourth 
and last section dealing with conduct and discipline very 
often verge on questions of organization, but if a decree 
deals witft a specific abuse due to the frailty of human 
nature it can be included in this section : viz. those enjoin- 
ing on the prelates and ecclesiastics the duty of reforming 
the morals of clerks (VII), the five clauses forbidding 
clerks to be incontinent, indulge in worldly amusements, 
put off the tonsure, or pronounce the death penalty (XIV, 
XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII), the two clauses demanding that 
priests should be properly instructed (XXVII and XXX), 
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and decrees against fraudulent resignations (XXVIII), 
pluralities (XXIX), sons of canons succeeding their fathers 
(XXXI), pensions and illegal vicars (XXXII), the borrow- 
ing of money by monks (LIX), and the four clauses dealing 
with simony (LXIII, LXIV, LXV, LXVI). Some of these 
decrees have no significance in regard to England ; for 
example, the condemnation of the work of Joachim of Fiore, 
the decrees about the rebaptism of their children by Greeks, 
the precedence of the Patriarchate, and the first decree 
concerning proctors of bishops. These, therefore, did not 
affect the English bishops. 

Contemporary writers show a surprising ignorance of the 
decrees of this very famous Cotmcil, and their comments 
are unfortunately of a somewhat negative value in gauging 
public opinion on the subject. The chronicler of St. Martin 
of Tours observed that the decrees lacked originality, many 
of them merely renewing previous canons, particularly 
those of 1179.* Salimbene, a Minorite, mentioned com- 
plainingly the fact that the decree against the establish- 
ment of new religious orders was ignored : ‘ Ista constitutio 
propter prelatorum negligentiam servata non fuit. Immo 
quicumque vult imponit sibi caputium et mendicat et 
gloriatur se religionem novam fecisse. Et ex hoc fit in 
mundo confusio, quia seculares inde gravantur, et his qui 
laborant in verbo et doctrina, quos statuit Dominus de 
evangelio, vivere helemosine non sufficiunt.’ He was quite 
uninterested in the other decrees : ‘ Cetera que ibi ordinata 
fuerunt non scribo propter tedium et propter prolixitatem 
vitandam.’ * The author of the Annals or Normandy also 
commented on the fact of the non-observance of the decree 
against religious orders,^ while the M 6 ndstrel de Rheims 
remarked that many of the decrees were ill observed.'^ 
The English chroniclers show even less interest and know- 
ledge of the affairs of the Council, and rarely appear to be 
acquainted with the text of any of the decrees. The Annals 
of Dunstable quote the numbers of those present, apparently 
from the official publication, merely adding that the Prior of 


* Luchaire, Innocent III, vi. 63. 

* Salimbene, Chronica^ in Monumenta, Germaniae Historiae^ xxxiL 22. 

5 Luchaire, he, ciu * Ibid. 
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Dunstable was present^ and later referring to the publication 
of the Lateran Decrees at the Council of Oxford in 1222.® 
But the annalists of Tewkesbury, ^ Worcester,^ and Win- 
chester ^ merely mention the fact that the Council took 
place. The comment of Roger of Wendover is slightly, 
more expansive. He also quotes at length the official note 
concerning those present, and then adds ‘ recitata sunt in 
pleno concilio capitula sexaginta, quae aliis placabilia atque 
aliis videbantur onerosa The abbot of St. Alban’s, it is 
to be noticed, was present at the Council.^ Many appear 
to have possessed the official note concerning the personnel 
of the Council, but few make any mention of the actual 
decrees. 

At various times in the history of scholarship in England, 
and particularly in the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, 
heated discussions have arisen as to the degree of authority 
exercised by the Canon Law of Rome in England, and as to 
whether the decrees of the Council of 1215 were ever pro- 
perly received and obeyed in this country. Thomas Vane, 
Doctor in Divinity at Cambridge, was forced in 1640 to 
take up the cudgels on behalf of the Council against one D. 
Cosens, who declared that it was no General Council for 
‘ if it were . . . how came it to passe that the Canons of it 
were never generally received? as amongst us in the Church 
and kingdome of England they were not, and as without 
doubt they would have beene had the Councell in those dayes 
beene accounted generall, and the Decrees of it under that 
stile and title sent abroad into the world Some sixty 
years later William Wake, D.D., heaped scorn and ridicule 
upon a certain Dr. A. who had quoted the authority of the 
Lateran Council to prove the right of Convocation to meet 
once every year : 

Indeed I cannot but think it a little strange that a Divine of our 
Reformed Church should, in asserting the Rights and Liberties of an 
Ei^lish Convocation, build upon the Authority of so late and so 
exploded an Asembly as that. A Council of which our Popish 

* Atm. Men. (Dnnstaple) iii. 44. * Ibid., p. y6, 

^ Ann. Mm. (Tewkesbury) L 61, Ann. Men. (Worcester) iv. 405* 

s Ann. Mm. (Winchester) ii. 82. * Rog. Wend. ii. 156. 

^ Luchaire, Innocent III, vi. 43. * Thomas Vane, op. cit., p. 78^ 
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Historians speak with very little respect; Whose Canons are still 
disputed and deny’d by the best Writers on all hands to be of any 
Authority ; to be sure were never received in our Church and there- 
fore should not have been alledged as of any moment in the present 
Case.^ 

The bitterness of this controversy was carried on well into 
the eighteenth century, and traces of it may still be seen in 
the term ‘ dreary folio ’ used by James Joyce * of this ex- 
tremely vivid and learned, if controversial, contribution of 
Wake. In the nineteenth century the discussion assumed 
a broader aspect, as to whether the whole body of Canon 
Law had merely been of great authority in England or of 
binding force, Stubbs declaring that ‘ in England neither the 
Civil Law nor the Canon Law was ever received as authori- 
tative, except educationally, and as furnishing scientific con- 
firmation for empiric argument; or, in other words, where 
expressly or accidentally it agrees with the law of the land 
while F. W. Maitland was the great protagonist of the 
party which upheld that the Church in England received 
theoretically the whole body of Canon Law unconditionally 
and completely.'* 

A study of the promulgation and practical application in . 
England in the reign of Henry III of such a code of canons 
as those of the Lateran Council should therefore have a 
threefold object in view : to reveal the workings of eccle- 
siastical administration in England at this time ; to throw 
light on the attitude of the Church in England in the 
thirteenth century towards canon law ; and to estimate the 
degree of fervour and enthusiasm existing in the Church 
at this time. How were the decrees of a Great Council in 
the Middle Ages brought before the notice of and obeyed 
by the least of the servants of the Church, and in what way 

* William Wake, T^e State of the Church and Clergy of England^ &c., Preface, 

p. V. 

* J* Handbook of the convocations or provincial ^nods of the Church 

of England, 

3 W. Stubbs, Lectures in Mediaeval and Modem History ^ Lecture XIII on Canon 
Law. See also his Historical Appendices in the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission 
Report, 1883. 

^ F» W. Maitland, Roman Canon Lavs in the Church of England, See also in 
answer to this book, Arthur Ogle, The Catm L<m in Mediaeval Breland, 
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did the body of English clergy and religious regard such 
general enactments of the Pope ? 

The task of tracing the influence of the Lateran Council 
on English provincial and diocesan administration during 
the years which followed the holding of the Council is com- 
plicated by the impossibility of isolating its decrees from ’ 
the mass of earlier, and later, ecclesiastical legislation. In 
several clauses of the Lateran Decrees of 121^ reference is 
made by name to the third Council of the Lateran which 
had been held in 1179. The enactments of this earlier 
Council are repeated and expanded. In such cases the 
origin of certain of the Lateran canons is apparent, but the 
subtle detection of the multitude of unacknowledged debts 
to the great body of Canon Law which was widely studied 
by the canonists of the day in schools and universities as 
a result of the publication of Gratian’s Decretum in the 
middle of the previous century, would demand an intricate 
and specialized study. Nor has it been attempted. The 
object of these chapters is to discover, as far as possible, to 
what extent reforms which were mentioned in the Lateran 
Council of 1215 were carried out. 

Again, some fifteen years after the holding of the Council, 
its canons were incorporated in the 'Decretals of Gregory IX 
and themselves became an intrinsic part of the Corpus luris 
Canonici. The authority of the Decretals was never ques- 
tioned, but few bishops could spare from their busy life 
the time to study so immense a compilation, with its many 
and ever increasing glosses. They could only select from 
its more famous and generally disciplinary clauses certain 
of them for re-publication in diocesan synods. The years 
1215 to 1230, however, are free from such complications, 
and the most valuable episcopal constitutions, from the point 
of view of the publication of the Lateran decrees, were 
issued during this period. Moreover the words ‘ By Order 
of the Council’ usually provide the clue. 



II 

THE PROBLEM OF THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
LATERAN DECREES INTO ENGLAND AND 
THEIR PROMULGATION IN PROVINCIAL 
AND DIOCESAN SYNODS 

I N the Lateran Decrees, then, the English bishops were 
provided with an extensive and intensive programme 
upon which their reform policy could, and should, be 
based ; for the decrees, issued as they were, at a General 
Council through the mouth of the Holy Pontiff himself, 
had the full force of law. Their enforcement in England, 
down to the smallest detail, should surely have been a 
matter of the strictest duty and not merely one of ex- 
pediency. Clearly, however, the decrees could not be 
observed and enforced unless the bishops and higher clergy 
were fully acquainted with their text. Yet considerable 
doubt exists as to the exact method of their introduction 
into England. Although many of Innocent’s letters have 
been collected from different sources, the actual registers 
for the years 1213-16 have been lost,* and even if they still 
existed it is doubtful whether they would have thrown any 
light on the problem. Certain it is that the decrees were 
known in England very soon after the Council, and appear 
irom time to time in the many episcopal constitutions which 
were so prominent a feature of diocesan administration in 
the thirteenth century. Surprisingly few texts of this maxi- 
mum et celeberrimum concilium still exist, there being only 
about eight complete manuscript copies in England.* In 
itself perhaps this fact is not particularly significant, but 
when compared with the numerous manuscripts of the 
Council of Oxford in 1222 (some fifty or more manuscripts 
are known) the number is strikingly small. 

It may be possible to attempt a solution of this problem 

^ See R. L. Poole, Lectures on the History the Papal Chancery^ 

* Nor do there appear to be many manuscripts in continentd libraries. See 
A. Luchaire, ‘ Innocent III et le quatri^me Concile de Latran ' {Ee^vue Historique, 
tome 97, Mars-Avril et Mai—Juin 1908). For some of the English manuscripts 
see Appendix A. 

3S43-3 p 
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of publication by tracing the connexion between the Eng- 
lish bishops who were present at the Lateran Council and 
the authors of these episcopal constitutions — possibly them- 
selves issued in obedience to the twenty-seventh canon of 
the Council, warning bishops to see that their priests are 
properly instructed. We are particularly fortunate in 
knowing exactly which English bishops were present at the 
Council. No complete list of the names of all those who 
attended survives, if indeed such a list was ever composed, 
and until 1905 it was believed that no information on the 
subject existed beyond a few scattered references to the 
presence of individuals, in various chronicles and annals. 
Then in October 1905 Luchaire published an article in the 
Journal des Savants ^ describing how he had come across a 
thirteenth-century manuscript in the Biblioth^que Can- 
tonale at Zurich * containing a text of the decrees of the 
Council and a fragment of a list of the cardinals, arch- 
bishops, and bishops who were present. Fortunately this 
fragment included the bishops and archbishops from the 
British Isles. The following are the names given : the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (M. Stephen Langton),^ the Bishop 
of Rochester (M. Benedict Sansetun), the bishop-elect of 
Ely (one Robert whose election was ultimately quashed),* 
the Bishops of Lincoln (Hugh of Wells), Coventry (William 
of Cornhill), Exeter (Simon of Apulia), and Chichester 
(M. Richard le Poore) ; the bishop-elect of Norwich (Pan- 
dulf, afterwards papal legate), the Archbishop of York 
(Walter Gray), and the Bishops of St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
Moray, Caithness, Llandaif, and St. Davids, together with 
as many as seventeen bishops and archbishops from Ireland. 
We may ignore Pandulf, bishop-elect of Norwich and papal 
legate of 1 2 1 8-2 1 , who was far too occupied with the ^airs 
of the kingdom to devote much time to the reformation of 
his diocese, and Robert, elect of Ely, since his election was 
afterwards quashed. Of the archbishops, both of whom 

* Journal des Savants, Oct 1905, pp. 557 seq. See also Luchaire, Innocent III, 
vi. II. 

* MS. C 14S, Bibliotfa^ue Cantonale k Zurich* 

® The manuscript gives only the names of the dioceses. The names of the 
bishops are from Stubbs, Registrum. 

Cal, Papal Letters, i* 67, May 1219. 
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were obviously acquainted with the text of the decrees, M, 
Stephen Langton, after his return to England in 1219, took 
up the question of reform and held a Provincial Council at 
Oxford in 1222.^ At this council a number of the decrees 
. of the Lateran Council were incorporated among the con- 
stitutions issued both in the formal clauses of the Council 
and in the ‘Constitutions of Stephen Langton’,® said in a 
thirteenth-century manuscript ^ to have been issued at the 
Council of Oxford, These seem to form the groundwork 
upon which some of the later episcopal constitutions were 
founded, Walter Gray, Archbishop of York, on the other 
hand, does not seem to have issued any constitutions until 
1250,'* at the very end of his pontificate, and these do not 
contain any decrees of the Lateran Council, but in his re- 
gister 5 there is ample evidence that he was well aware of 
the contents of the decrees and endeavoured to enforce 
them in his diocese. 

Of the ordinary bishops who were present at the Council 
no constitutions appear to survive from Rochester, Lincoln,® 
or Carlisle, so we cannot tell whether or not they possessed 
copies of the decrees. The see of Rochester was very much 
under the control of Canterbury, and possibly the bishops 
of Rochester considered the enforcement of provincial 
_ decrees sufficient in itself. Moreover, Rochester was, until 
1217, the centre of the activities of Prince Louis, while 
M, Benedict Sansetun later was fully occupied with aifrirs 
of state and spent much of his time at Court, Hugh of 
Wells, Bishop of Lincoln, was exceedingly active in en- 
forcing many of the decrees in his diocese,^ and his 
‘Articles of Enquiry for Archdeacons in the diocese of 
Lincoln’ issued in 1230 are definitely influenced by the 
decrees of the Council of which it seems probable that he 
possessed a copy. At Carlisle there was a vacancy in 121^, 
but Hugh of Beaulieu, Bishop of Carlisle, 12 19-1223, 

^ A printed text will be found in the Conciltay i. 585. 

* C^Jia, i. 593-7. ’ Caius CoDege MS. 349. 4 Cmcaia, i. 698. 

4 Sjgister of Walter Gray, Archbishop of York 1225-55, ed. J. Raine, Surtees 

ooc. Dnrbani, 1872. 

^ Until M. Robert Grosseteste, i237~53, 

» Rotuli Hugonis de Welles, 1209-35, ed. W. P. W. PhilKmore and F. N. Davis. 

* Cmcflia, u 627. 
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attended the Council in his capacity as Abbot of Beaulieu;^ 
he does not appear to have been at all a satisfactory bishop,* 
and he had been deposed from his position as Abbot of 
Beaulieu before being promoted to the episcopal office by 
Pandulf.^ 

Of the other bishops who were present at the Council,'' 
M. Richard le Poore, Bishop of Chichester, 1215— ly, of 
Salisbury, 1217-28, and of Durham, 1228-37, was defi- 
nitely acquainted with the exact text of the decrees, and is 
a very important figure in the history of the introduction 
of the decrees into England and of the issuing of Bishops’ 
constitutions. He sat in the Lateran Council as Bishop ot 
Chichester, but after his removal to Salisbury he issued the 
most complete set of all thirteenth-century diocesan con- 
stitutions'* which were to be a model to nearly every' 
subsequent publication of this sort issued by the bishops 
throughout the reign of Henry III. On his translation to 
the see of Durham Richard found it necessary to reissue 
his Constitutions.^ There had been a vacancy in the see 
between 1208 and 1217 and Richard Marsh, the prede- 
cessor of M. Richard le Poore, had apparently made no 
attempt to enforce the decrees or to reform the diocese, 
the larger part of his time having been occupied with 
affairs of state, in his capacity as chancellor to the king,® 
with a quarrel with the monks of Durham over his right 
of visitation,^ and with his bodily infirmities.® M. Richard 
le Poore therefore had to introduce the decrees into the 
diocese. 

William of Cornhill, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
was present at the Lateran Council, but there is no proof 
that any diocesan constitutions were issued until Bishop 
Alexander Stavensby published a set sometime between 
1224 and 1237 ® containing several of the decrees of the 
Council of 1215. In the manuscript “ which contains them, 

* Rog. Wend. ii. 159. ^ Cal. Papal Letters, i. 78, 79 (1221). 

^ Arm. Mon. (Waverley), ii. 291, 

Sarum Charters, p. 128 seq. ® Concilia, i. 572 seq. 

* See Article by L. B. Dibben, ^Chancellor and Keeper of the under 
Henry III % EJl.lL xxvii (1912), 39. 

^ Cal. P(^. Letters, i. 72, 78, 82, and 93. * Ibid., p. 78. 

® Concilia, i, ^40 seq. Cotton MS. Vespasian, E. III. 
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however, they are followed by an extraordinarily interest- 
ing set of constitutions called Certain synodal constitutions in 
the reign 0} Henry III (place and date unknown) which 
definitely quote whole decrees of the Lateran Council in 
extenso one after another or allude familiarly to decrees by 
their opening words. This manuscript was used by Wilkins,^ 
who dated both sets of constitutions 1237. An examination 
of the manuscript shows that it is a collection of miscella- 
neous documents, the first of which contains the Annals of 
Burton, belonging therefore to the diocese of Coventry, 
and the second is a copy of the Council of Oxford, while 
the last document is an indiculus of the abbots of Burton. 
It seems probable, therefore, that this was a Burton manu- 
script and consequently that these synodal constitutions 
belonged to the diocese of Coventry. The Lateran Decrees 
form so prominent a part that we may conjecture that the 
constitutions were published not long after the holding 
of the Council. Is it permissible to suggest that these 
unknown statutes were published by William of Cornhill 
(d. 1223), Alexander’s predecessor who was present at the 
Lateran Council ? Or that William brought back with 
him a copy of the decrees which Alexander issued in 
a sjmod at the beginning of his pontificate or kept by his 
side for purposes of reference ? 

Another interesting point is connected with the consti- 
tutions of the bishops of Worcester. Sets were issued by 
M. William of Blois in 1219 ®and 1229 ^ and by M. Walter 
Cantilupe in 1240.^ No Bishop of Worcester is mentioned 
•among the English bishops at the Lateran Council, and 
yet as early as 1219 a Bishop of Worcester issued a set 
of constitutions, possibly in obedience to the Council, 
containing several of the Lateran Decrees. But if no con- 
temporary bishop was present a future one was there, for 
Sylvester of Evesham, who attended the Lateran Council 
in his capacity as Prior of Worcester,^ was elected Bishop 
of Worcester in the following year. He was bishop only 
for two years, but again he may have brought back with 

* Cmciliay i. 6 $6 seq. 

* Ibid. i. 570. 3 p, ^23, 

* Anglia Sacra^ i. 482 (Annals of Worcester), 


+ Ibid., p. 66 $* 
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h im a copy of the decrees which were afterwards used by 
M. William of Blois and possibly by M. Walter Cantilupe. 

There remains Simon of Apulia, Bishop of Exeter, who 
also sat on the Lateran Council. Here we are on less firm 
ground. Constitutions appear to have been issued in the 
diocese of Exeter, either during his pontificate, 1214—23, 
or, as is more probable, during that of his successor, 
William Brewer, bishop during the years 1224 to 1237.' 
The wording is somewhat ambiguous, but in the first clause 
the bishop seems to declare that the purpose of the con- 
stitutions is to remind priests of the duty of teaching the 
people concerning the Sacraments and doctrines of the 
Church and the formant symbolorum Lateran' concilii. The 
Lateran Council is not again mentioned, but the clauses of 
the constitutions, of which this manuscript appears to be 
only a fragment, deal mainly with the Sacraments of bap- 
tism, penitence, and confession. They reflect the Council 
of Oxford and the constitutions of M. Richard le Poore, 
and thus indirectly the Lateran Decrees, but do not show 
any special or independent knowledge of them. It may be 
that constitutions repeating the Lateran Decrees had al- 
ready been issued in the diocese and have since been lost, 
and that these constitutions were issued in special obedience 
to the first and twenty-seventh decrees; but it must be 
admitted that the evidence in this case is inconclusive. 

Of the Welsh, Scottish, and Irish bishops who were 
present at the Lateran Cotmcil no Welsh constitutions 
appear to survive, but about the year 1225 a Provincial 
Council was held in Scotland ® at the command of Honorius 
III to promulgate the decrees of the Lateran Council under 
the presidency of the Bishop of Saint Andrews, who was 
one of the Scottish bishops who went to the Council. In 
1248 the Bishop of Aberdeen, whose predecessor had not 
attended the Council, obtained a faculty from the Pope to 
promulgate statutes in his church ; ^ this special mandate 
seems to imply that such statutes had not previously been 
issued there. No copy of the statutes has survived and 

* Bodley, Astmole 1280, f. 103 (new foliation). Mr. C. R. Cheney kindly lent 
us*his transcnpt of this manuscript. 

* Concilia^ i. 607. ^ Papal Letters^ L 256 5 17 Kal. June 1248. 
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therefore we cannot tell whether or not they were influenced 
by the decrees of the General Council. In Ireland two sets 
of constitutions have come down to us, the first issued by 
the Bishop of Meath in 1216* and the second by the 
Archbishop of Dublin about the year 1217.® Curiously 
enough, although the Bishop of Meath sat in the Council 
of 1215, his constitutions do not embody any of its canons. 
The Council of Dublin, on the other hand, was the first 
Council held in the British Isles for the purpose of re- 
issuing some of the Lateran Decrees. The Archbishop of 
Dublin, Henry of London, who had been present at the 
Council, was made papal legate in Ireland by the Pope in 
1217,^ and the synod of Dublin was possibly his first official 
action in his new position. 

The connexion between the bishops who were present 
at the Lateran Council and the subsequent issuing of 
diocesan constitutions, may also be examined from its 
negative aspect, for there appears to be no evidence, with 
one possible exception, that bishops in dioceses unrepre- 
sented at the Lateran Council possessed copies of the 
canons. Constitutions were published by bishops in the 
diocese of London between 1229 and 1241,^ of Sodor in 
1239,^ of Chichester between 1244 and 125’ 6,® of Norwich 
in 12C5 and 1257,^ of Bath and Wells between 1248 and 
1264,® and of Winchester between 1222 and 1229.® The 
constitutions of M. Richard Wycb, Bishop of Chichester, 
show very distinctly the influence of Poore, who had 
been Bishop of Chichester 1213^-17, of the Council of 
Oxford 1222, and of the Legatine Council of London 1237, 
and they embody many decrees of the Lateran Council by 
name, but there is no reason to suppose that Richard was 
using the decrees as an original authority. The constitu- 
tions of the diocese of London will be discussed hereafter, 
but again there is no evidence to show that the author 
possessed a copy of the Lateran Decrees ; on the contrary 

* Concilia, i. 547. ® Ibid., p. 548. 

^ Series Episcoporum (ed. P. P. B. Gams), p. aiS, 

^ Article entitled ^ The Constitutions of the Diocese of London *, by R. M* 
WooJley (JS,H.R,y April 1915). 

® Concilia, i. 664. ® Ibid., p. 6S8. ^ Ibid., p. 731. 

® Canon of Wells, Anglia Sacra, i. 565. ’ Hatton MS. 92, f. 154. 
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the constitutions are based almost entirely on those of 
M. Richard le Poore. The constitutions of Sodor contain 
none of the decrees, and those of Norwich, though they 
repeat the substance of several of the canons of the Lateran 
Council, never mention the Council by name and seem to 
be based on those of Walter Kirkham, Bishop of Durham, 
whose constitutions had appeared two years before.^ 
Nothing is known of the constitutions of M. William 
Bytton I, Bishop of Bath and Wells, beyond the fact that 
some were issued at a synod sometime during his pontifi- 
cate, and he was elected twenty-three years after the holding 
of the Council. Since these constitutions were so specially 
mentioned by the Canon of Wells in his history of the 
Bishops of Bath and Wells it might seem that the issu- 
ing of constitutions in this diocese was no common 
practice. 

The Winchester canons * present a problem. Peter des 
Roches, their author, was not present at the Lateran 
Council. The constitutions must have been published soon 
after the Council of Oxford, are independent of M. Richard 
le Poore, and yet reflect several decrees of the Lateran 
Council, especially in relation to the clothing and behaviour 
of clerks. But in the canons actual mention of the Lateran 
Council is only made in two places. Its authority is cited 
generally in the preamble, where it is incorrectly called the 
‘ second ' Council of the Lateran ‘ Imprimis Lateranensis 
concilii secundi statuta in episcopatu nostro ab omnibus 
observentur. Statuta etiam Concilii apud Oxoniam cele- 
brati a domino Cantuarie et eius suffraganeis observari 
iubemus adicientes que coram nobis faciemus recitari.’ 
Later, clerks are forbidden to exact money for burials, 
confession, and other Sacraments since it is ‘ against the 
canon of the Lateran Council but this might well be 
taken from a similar clause in the Oxford Council. No 
definite conclusion therefore can be reached from internal 
evidence. It is, of covurse, not impossible that Bishop Peter 
conscientiously borrowed a copy of the Lateran canons, for 
the Winchester canons are detailed and thorough, but it is 

* Condlia,!. 704. 

* Mr, C- R. Cheney also lent ns his transcript of this manuscript. 
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equally possible that he relied on what he had heard at the 
Council of Oxford and read in its canons. 

Some of the dioceses unrepresented at the Lateran 
Council appear therefore to have relied on intermediate 
authorities as far as the decrees of the General Council 
were concerned. In others no constitutions, so far as is 
known, were issued at all. In the diocese of Ely there was 
a vacancy between 1215 and 1220, and no constitutions 
appear to have been issued in the diocese until after 1268. 
There was also a vacancy at Hereford between 12x5 and 
1216, when Hugh Mapenor was elected, and no constitutions 
are known to have been issued. M. Richard le Poore found 
it necessary to reissue his Salisbury constitutions when he 
became Bishop of Durham. 

From this evidence it seems reasonable to draw a similar 
conclusion to that already suggested by the comments of 
the English chroniclers on the Lateran Council, that the 
bishops and abbots who were present at the Council were the 
sole agents for the introduction of its decrees into England. 
They apparently brought back with them copies of the 
decrees and embodied those which they considered relevant 
in constitutions issued for the purpose of correcting abuses 
and promoting reform in the dioceses. 

When those bishops who were present at the Lateran 
' Council had returned armed with copies of the decrees, 
their next step was to bring these decrees before the notice 
of the rank and file of the clergy. Many appear to have 
done this, in accordance with the eighth canon of the 
Council, by the holding of provincial synods. These 
episcopal constitutions, which are issued for the first time 
in any number during the reign of Henry III, not only 
form a very favourable commentary on the good intentions 
of many of the bishops of this period in carrying on the 
work of reform in their dioceses, but also afford us an in- 
sight into the state of the clergy at the time and the 
prevalent abuses in the Church, while the varying forms 
taken by these constitutions reveal, to some extent, the 
character and ability of their framers. 

In the province of Canterbury the first provincial coun- 
cil seems to have been held at Oxford in 1222 by the 

3843*S Q 
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Cardinal Archbishop Stephen Langton. At this council fifty 
decrees were published for the promotion of reform in the 
Church in England, and among them many decrees of the 
Lateran Council were included. The wide diffusion of 
these decrees of the Council of Oxford can be seen by the 
fifty or more manuscripts embodying its decrees which 
are still in existence. When Bishop Grosseteste published 
his constitutions after 1237 * he assumed that the greater 
number of churches in his diocese possessed copies of the 
decrees of the Council of Oxford.® The excommunications 
pronounced at the Council are constantly reissued in the 
constitutions of Bishops and the Council mentioned by 
name. The Council is placed side by side with the lega- 
tine councils of Otto 1237 and Ottobono 1268 as being one 
of the three most important coxincils of the English Church 
in the reign of Henry III. In the final clause of the Council 
of Oxford the Lateran Council is cited generally ‘ Ut autem 
omnia et singula fine bono concludantur, Lateranense 
concilium sub sanctae recordationis papa Innocentio cele- 
bratum in praestatione decimarum et aliis capitulis firmiter 
praecipimus observari, et in synodis episcopalibus consti- 
tutiones illius concilii una cum istis, prout videbitur 
expedire, volumus recitare ’. In nine of the clauses of the 
Oxford Council the Lateran Council is cited by name, and 
some sixteen of the other clauses reflect its influence, 
making various general decrees more particular and apply- 
ing them to English conditions and customs. 

About the year 1225 a provincial council was held in 
Scotland as the result of a papal bull from Honorius III, 
an extract from which is quoted at the head of the docu- 
ment. Its contents are significant. 

Quidam vestrum nuper auribus nostris intimaverunt, quod cum 
non haberetis archiepiscopum cuius auctoritate possitis concilium 
provinciale celebrare, contingit in regno Scotiae quod est a sede 
apostolica tarn remotum, statuta negligi concilii generalis et enormia 
plurima committi quae remanent impunita. Cum autem provincialia 
concilia omitti non debeant, in quibus de corrigendis excessibus et 
moribus reformandis diligens est adhibendus cum Dei timore tractatus 
ac canonicae sunt relegendae regulae ac conservandae maxime quae 

* Eptstolae,)li!^ * Ibid, 
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in eodem generali concilio sunt statutae ; per apostolica vobis scripta 
mandamus, quatenus cum metropolitanum noscamini non habere, 
auctoritate nostra provinciale concilium celebretis.* 

There is no information as to whether a copy of the 
Lateran Decrees was included in this letter or whether the 
Scottish bishops who attended the General Council were 
expected to possess copies of their own, but it is evident 
that the bishops had the Lateran Decrees beside them 
when they compiled the constitutions. 

The first provincial council of all to be held after the 
Lateran Council in the British Isles was that of Dublin, 
about the year 1217 or 1218, for the Church in Ireland. 
Only in one clause is the Lateran Council actually men- 
tioned, but some eighteen clauses seem to repeat decrees of 
the General Council. 

Nothing is known of any Council held in the province 
of York to republish the Lateran Decrees. This province 
only contained two bishoprics, Durham and Carlisle, be- 
side that of York itself, and there seems to be very little 
material extant dealing with provincial or diocesan synods. 
None of the bishops of the northern province appear to 
have issued constitutions until M. Richard le Poore was 
translated from Salisbury to Durham in 1228. 

In the province of Canterbury the Council of Oxford was 
followed by the issuing of episcopal constitutions in various 
dioceses, in most cases at diocesan synods. The custom of 
making such publications appears to have first become 
popular in the reign of Henry III. Concerning these 
diocesan constitutions there are various problems to be 
solved. An examination of them at once makes it clear 
that the great majority of them are based on a common 
source. This source was not either the Lateran Council 
or the Council of Oxford. It would be satisfactory to 
think that the authority was a set of constitutions issued at 
a provincial synod by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
obedience to the eighth canon of the Lateran Council and 
that the bishops of the province, also in obedience to that 
canon, reissued the constitutions at diocesan synods. Un- 
fortunately the available evidence does not tend to this 

* Concilia^ L So*j, 
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conclusion. By working backwards we arrive at the undated 
constitutions issued by M. Richard le Poore, Bishop of 
Salisbury, and the question arises whether his constitutions 
were the original source or whether they had a predecessor. 
There do survive some rather short constitutions of M. 
Stephen Langton known as the ‘ Legenda ’, whose date 
unfortunately is uncertain. Wilkins, quoting from Hatton 
MS. 109, said that they were issued at the Council of 
Oxford in 1222, and in several manuscripts of the Oxford 
Council they follow without a break, but only one dates 
from the thirteenth century.^ In the majority of manu- 
scripts the Council of Oxford is given alone and no mention 
is made of these ‘ Constitutions of Stephen Langton’. 
Moreover, internal evidence suggests a doubt whether the 
Constitutions of Stephen Langton, the main clauses of 
which concern the Sacraments and include several Lateran 
Decrees, were issued at the Council of Oxford, for they 
contain various clauses of similar import differently ex- 
pressed, while the general excommunications pronounced 
in the constitutions of Stephen Langton and in the Council 
of Oxford not only differ to some extent in import but also 
in the number of times they are to be pronounced in the 
year. 

The question of dating is tantalizing, for there is defi- 
nitely a connexion between the ‘Legenda’ of Stephen and 
those of M. Richard le Poore, Bishop of Salisbury, who 
had once possibly been a student under Langton at Paris. 
The excommunications of the former almost exactly 
correspond with those pronounced by the latter. More- 
over, the constitutions of Richard are built up round the 
seven Sacraments, each section being headed by a short 
dissertation on the Sacrament, its origin, meaning, 
and procedure, followed by more detailed clauses con- 
cerning its several implications. These sections are far 
more elaborate, far more detailed, far more exhaustive 
forms of the first seven clauses of the constitutions of 
Stephen Langton, and in some clauses even the same 
wording and order are used. However, the later issues of 
bishops show a far greater resemblance to, and dependence 

^ Caius Coll, MS. 349. 
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on, those of Richard, and we are forced to conclude that 
the Bishop of Salisbury, and not the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was the great influence behind the movement towards 
the issuing of episcopal codes of statutes in the reign of 
Henry III. 

The constitutions of M. Richard le Poore are by far the 
most efficient and exhaustive of the collections published 
during this period and were worthy to be a model to those 
who followed after. They quote seventeen decrees of the 
Lateran Council by name, and at least twenty-two other 
clauses reflect decrees of the General Council apart from 
those on the Sacraments, themselves a commentary on the 
first and twenty-third decrees of the Council. Actually 
there has been much discussion concerning the authorship 
of these decrees, but it has now, I think, been conclusively 
proved that M. Richard le Poore was their author. Modern 
opinion leans towards a date prior to the Council of Oxford, 
for the earliest manuscripts omit any mention of the Council 
of Oxford or its excommunications. 

The fame of Richard’s constitutions appears to have 
spread rapidly. In 1225 their influence can clearly be 
traced in the decrees of the Provincial Council of Scotland, 
particularly in the clauses concerning the Sacraments. It 
appears even more emphatically soon after this in consti- 
tutions issued in the diocese of London. Here again there 
have been certain misunderstandings which might lead to 
confusion. These constitutions apparently remained un- 
known until R. M. Woolley discovered them in a manu- 
script in Lincoln Chapter Library ^ and published them in 
th.t English Historical Review in April 1915.® The consti- 
tutions were not dated and no information was given as to 
the author. The manuscript belongs to the early fourteenth 
century, and Mr. Woolley conjectured that the date of the 
constitutions was between 1215 and 1222 since they con- 
tain many decrees of the Lateran Council but do not mention 
the Council of Oxford. He alluded to the very strong resem- 
blance between the London and Salisbury constitutions 
and believed that they must have used a common source, 

^ MS* B6. 7a, Lincoln Chapter Library. 

* XXX (April 1915}, pp. 285-302. 
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though he offered no suggestions as to what that common 
source might be. If Mr. Woolley’s theory were true the 
question would instantly arise as to how William St. Mfere 
L’Eglise, Bishop of London 1199-1221, obtained a copy 
of the Lateran Decrees when he was not present at the 
Council of 1215. However, Mr. Woolley’s theory is dis- 
proved by the presence of an undated manuscript in the 
British Museum which contains these same constitutions of 
the London diocese calling them ‘Prohibiciones et precepta 
observanda ab omnibus rectoribus ecclesiarum vicariis et 
sacerdotibus edita a venerabili patre R. London’ episcopo ’.^ 
This R. must be M. Roger Niger, Bishop of London 1229 
to 1241, who appears to have been active in issuing con- 
stitutions, for another manuscript in the British Museum 
contains a somewhat different set of constitutions definitely 
called ‘ Statuta . . . Dni Roger! Nigri Episcopi Londonen- 
sis though it gives them the absurd date of 1201. Under 
no circumstances therefore can the constitutions discovered 
by Mr. Woolley date earlier than 1229. As he has pointed 
out, the resemblance between these constitutions and those 
of Salisbury is very close, in fact so close that, although in 
the London constitutions in two clauses the authority of 
the Lateran Council is expressly quoted and some thirty- 
three clauses reflect various decrees of the Lateran Council, 
in every case the influence either of Richard le Poore or of 
the Council of Oxford can clearly be traced. There are a 
number of clauses reflecting no external influence, but these 
chiefly concern the feast-days and liturgy of St. Paul’s. 

The constitutions of William Brewer, which were issued 
in the diocese of Exeter between 1224 and 1237, embody 
some of the Salisbury decrees, but the summit of Richard’s 
influence was attained in 1236 when M. Edmund of 
Abingdon, Archbishop of Canterbury, apparently issued a 
set of diocesan constitutions ^ composed of forty-one clauses, 
of which the first thirty-eight are word for word repetitions 
of clauses in the Salisbury constitutions without any sort of 

> Royal MS. A. 9. _ » Harley MS. 335. 

® Lyndwood includes these constitutions in his Frtyuinciale as provincial con- 
stitudonsy but it seems probable that they were issued for the diocese of Canterbury 
only. For this point see A. L. Smith, Church and State in the Middle Ages. 
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variation. The thirty-ninth and forty-first clauses are re- 
petitions of clauses in the ‘ Legenda and the only original 
contribution is the last part of the fortieth clause concern- 
ing tithes. The Archbishop apparently worked straight 
through Richard’s constitutions, picking out those he 
thought relevant, exactly on what system it is difficult to 
say, but he began with the first clause of the Salisbury 
publication and ended with clause 106 in the thirty-eighth 
clause of his own constitutions, and only two clauses are out 
of the regular order. 

The statutes known to have been issued by M. Alexander 
Stavensby owe nothing to Richard le Poore, and only some 
five clauses appear to be connected with the decrees of the 
General Council, and in no case is the authority of the 
Council cited ; but the clauses on the Sacraments in 
the ‘ Synodal Constitutions ’ which we have suggested were 
issued by him or by his predecessor William of Cornhill * 
show distinctly the influence of the Bishop of Salisbury, 
while clause 10 concerning tithes is an exact repetition of 
M. Richard le Poore’s forty-fourth and forty-fifth clauses. 
His influence can be seen in several other clauses. It is 
also interesting to note that two decrees, concerning con- 
firmation and archdeacons, are almost direct repetitions 
of decrees in the constitutions of Stephen Langton. The 
most important characteristic of these constitutions is the 
number of Lateran Decrees, quoted by their opening words, 
placed at the end of several of the clauses. In this respect 
the constitutions are quite independent of the Bishop of 
Salisbury. Twenty-eight decrees are quoted in this way, 
and in other parts of the clauses the influence of the decrees 
can sometimes be noticed. This is the only example in all 
the episcopal constitutions in the reign of Henry III, such 
as we know them, where the decrees of the General Council 
are recited in this manner. With regard to the connexion 
between these constitutions and M. Alexander Stavensby, 
judging from internal evidence it must be admitted that 
the subject-matter is very difiFerent from that found in the 
constitutions of Alexander, who seemed to delight in theo- 
logical discussions and iJiblical allusions ; only in the 
* See above, p. 109. 
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quotation from a discourse by St. Augustine on drunken- 
ness and sobriety, at the end of the ‘ Synodal Constitutions’, 
and in the inconsequential form of both collections is there 
a certain suggestion of affinity. 

The decrees of M. Walter Cantilupe, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, issued in 1240, owe something to M. Richard le 
Poore, but much more to his own predecessor M. William 
of Blois. William was the first English bishop as far as 
we know to issue a set of constitutions after the holding of 
the Lateran Council, embodying some of its decrees. His 
first set of constitutions were issued at a diocesan synod in 
1 2 1 9 * and is a rather miscellaneous and disorderly collection 
of clauses ; the Council is mentioned by name only in two 
places, and in but three others can its direct influence be 
traced at all. His second issue, at a synod held in 1229,® 
is partly repetition and partly original, and the clauses are 
now arranged in a more orderly manner. The Council is 
cited as before and in three new clauses, while some six 
other decrees of the Council are reflected in the constitu- 
tions. This latter set also shows traces of the influence of 
the Council of Oxford. The constitutions of M. Walter 
Cantilupe, also issued in a diocesan synod in 1 240,^ are far 
more orderly, far more detailed, and of considerably greater 
length. Many enactments of M. William of Blois are re- 
peated, and the influence of M. Richard le Poore can now 
definitely be seen in several clauses. The authority of the 
Legatine Council of London of 1237 is quoted in several 
places and also that of Oxford. In five clauses the Lateran 
Council is mentioned, and two clauses, concerning the saying 
of matins, &c,, and collation to vacant vicarages,"^ seem to 
indicate that M. Walter Cantilupe was conversant with the 
decrees of the Lateran Council, for in no other constitutions 
is the first of these clauses mentioned as being in concilia 
generali or quoted at such length and in such detail, or the 
second mentioned at all. 

By about the year 1240 Richard seems to have been 
generally recognized as the great authority on diocesan 
constitutions ; the rest of the constitutions issued by bishops 

* Ann. Men. (Worcester), iv. 411. ^ Ann. Mon. (Tewkesbury), i. 73. 

® Aym. Mon. (Worcester), w. 43^. ^ Decrees XVII and XXXII. 
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in the reign of Henry IIH are all based on the Salisbury 
constitutions. Together with the Councils of Oxford and 
London they are the principal media for the republication 
of decrees of the Lateran Council which apparently are 
nowhere used as an original authority after this time. But 
the idea of issuing constitutions in order to republish the 
Lateran decrees was no longer the object of these publica- 
tions. In future bishops were to publish constitutions not 
in order to introduce organization or reform after a long 
period of disorder, but because constitutions had been issued 
by their predecessors and because they found them a con- 
venient statement of policy. The bishops’ constitutions, 
therefore, after this date lose their early individuality and 
force and become stereotyped and unoriginal. When the 
authority of the Lateran Council is quoted it is because it 
was quoted in the constitutions of their predecessors. 
The phrase ex auctoritate Concilii Generalis lost its former 
significance. 

The bishops did not consider it necessary to reissue by 
any means all the decrees of the Council, and the manner 
of their selection forms an interesting and significant study, 
throwing light as it does on the current attitude to canon 
law. It is necessary to bear in mind the fact that the con- 
stitutions were issued primarily for the edification of the 
parish clergy of the diocese. This is well expressed by 
M. Richard le Poore in the prologue to his famous 
statutes : ‘ Primo ministris ecclesiae, qui ad nostram curam 
specialiter pertinent certa forma praescribatur, per quam 
ecclesiastica sacramenta sic per eorum ministerium rite 
tractentur, et recte dispensentur, ut et Deus placeatur et 
grex eis commissus aedificetur.’ Whole classes of decrees 
are consequently omitted altogether; decrees concerning 
the election of bishops, the holding of provincial synods, 
technical decrees concerning lawsuits, most of the decrees 
concerning the religious military orders and canons of cathe- 
drals, and usually those concerning the rights and duties of 
patrons of livings. The constitutions of M, Richard le 
Poore are unique in not omitting a single decree which 
might have been expected to have been included. Thfe 

^ For a list of episcopal constitutions i^ued during this reign see Appendix B, 
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anonymous synodal constitutions, on the other hand, include 
several decrees not really applicable to diocesan admini- 
stration, such as those concerning the method of election 
and privileges granted to religious in times of interdict. 
In all other issues there are large gaps, certain decrees being 
constantly and almost universally repeated while others' 
never appear again. Another feature of the republication 
of decrees of the General Council is that in many cases 
they were augmented and developed in order to adapt them 
to local conditions. 

Consequently it is not always easy to detect the influence 
of the decrees. Main principles are clothed in localized 
and particular detail. When, however, the authority of the 
Council was actually cited, the occasion is mentioned in 
the footnotes. Reverting to our original divisions of the 
Lateran Decrees, those contained in the first section under 
the heading of Secular Affairs do not often appear in the 
diocesan publications. There are various references to 
the presentation of fit persons to vacant benefices by 
patrons,^ and a few to the forfeiture of patronage by the 
murder of clerks.® The Council of Scotland, the ‘ Synodal 
Constitutions ’, and M. William of Blois forbid imposts 
to be laid on churches by laymen,^ and the forbidding of 
alienations is quite a conunon clause. Again, a few, among 
them the Canons of the Council of Oxford, repeat some of 
the decrees against Jews, insisting on their wearing dis- 
tinctive clothing ^ or an identification mark. In some issues 
the Jews are threatened with a boycott if they molest 
Christians ^ and Christians are forbidden to hold positions 
of subordination under Jews ; the mixing of Jews and 
Christians is also forbidden. 

Of the decrees concerning dogma the Profession of Faith 
is mentioned only by M. Richard le Poore who quotes it 
in full in the fourth clause of his Constitutions, by the 
‘ Synodal Constitutions ’ which quote the first part, and by 
Walter Kirkham who orders archdeacons to instruct the 

^ M. Kichaid le Poore and the ^ Synodal Constitutions ’ quote the Lateran 
Council. 

^ M. Richard lePoore; the 'Synodal Constitutions’ ; M. Edmund of Abingdon. 

^ Council of Scotland 5 ' Synodal Constitutions 

^ Council of Oxford 5 M. Roger Niger. ® M. William of BJois. 
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clergy concerning the Articles of Faith as expressed in 
the General Council. Clauses concerning the Sacraments, 
however, which possibly owe their origin to this decree, 
through the medium of Poore, are repeated in many of the 
constitutions published after his own. The instruction of 
the young and old of his flock by the parish priest in the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Symbol, the Sign of the Cross, the Ave 
Maria, and the Sacraments of the Church, particularly that 
of Confession, is a duty frequently mentioned ; and in several 
of the constitutions deacons, in accordance with the latter 
part of the Credo clause, are forbidden to administer the 
Sacraments. The decree concerning annual confession is 
given a very prominent position and is constantly though 
not invariably repeated;^ some of the bishops, notably 
M. Richard le Poore and his followers, desire parishioners 
to confess and communicate three times a year. The most 
surprising exception is the Council of Oxford which 
strengthens the possibility that the constitutions of Stephen 
Langton were published at the Council for they deal 
particularly with the Sacraments. The canons of Dublin, 
the first constitutions of M. William of Blois and the 
constitutions of M. Robert Grosseteste and the bishops of 
Norwich are the other exceptions. Usually several clauses 
were devoted to the subject. Closely connected with the 
question of confessions of laymen is that of the confession 
of priests. The Lateran Council did not make a special 
arrangement beyond authorizing the bishop to appoint 
deputies in cathedrals to preach and to hear confessions. 
In at least eleven of the constitutions, however, there are 
clauses ordering the choosing or election of confessors in 
every archdeaconry to hear the confessions of priests. The 
question of permission to confess to the priest of a different 
parish or for a priest to administer the Sacraments to the 
parishioner of another is also not infrequently considered. 
The duties of doctors in regard to souls of sick persons 
are only mentioned by M. Richard le Poore and a few of 
his followers,® but M. William of Blois and M. Alexander 

* M. William of Blois 5 the ‘ Synodal Constitutions \ 

^ M. Richard le Poore; Council of Scotland; M. Edmund of Abingdon; 

^ Synodal Constitutions \ 
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Stavensby, by authority of the Council, forbid the ad- 
ministration of harmful drugs. Rather surprisingly the 
punishment by degradation of priests who break the seal of 
confession, is threatened only in the earlier issues,^ but 
speaking generally the constitutions clearly show the 
genuine efforts made by the bishops to enforce this new' 
canon of the Church. Concerning indulgences only the 
second decree is mentioned and only that part of it relating 
to preachers for charitable objects and even that but rarely. 
No mention is made of the exposure of relics or the dura- 
tion of indulgences — the latter probably because it was the 
concern of the bishop. 

The decrees dealing with procedure receive but scant 
notice in the episcopal statutes as they tend to lie outside 
the sphere of ordinary diocesan administration. There is 
a certain amount of talk of the defamation of clerks by 
honest and wise men of the neighbourhood, but details 
concerning the method of bringing a criminal accusation 
are not included. The ‘ Synodal Constitutions ’ alone give 
the decrees on elections, and in no case is the decree con- 
cerning frivolous appeals repeated. Of the clauses referring 
to points of law M. Richard le Poore and the ‘ Synodal 
Constitutions *, quoting the Council, forbid clerks to swear 
oaths to laymen from whom they hold nothing, and the 
‘Synodal Constitutions ’ also mention the decree concerning '" 
a suspect judge and that no praescripHo is of any value 
unless accompanied by good faith ; but none of the others 
appear. Excommunications without previous warning and 
just cause are occasionally banned,* but only the ‘ Synodal 
Constitutions ’ forbid excommunications made for the sake 
of money. The marriage laws receive slightly more atten- 
tion ; the publication of banns is mentioned in some cases ^ 
and in others, more frequently, clandestine marriages.^ 
Both these decrees belonged to canon law^ before the 
holding of the Lateran Council, but the new decrees con- 
cerning kindred and affinity receive very little notice. 

^ * Synodal Constitutions 

* Council of Oxford ; M. Richard le Poore. 

3 ^ Synodal Constitutions 5 M. Stephen Langton 5 M. Walter Cantilupe. 

^ M. Richard le Poore 5 M. Richard Wych 5 ‘ Synodal Constitutions’. 

^ Decretalsy iv. tit. iii, ‘ De clandest. despons.* 
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M. Richard le Poore quoted them as from the Lateran 
Council, and the Council of Scotland and M. Roger Niger 
followed in his footsteps. The reason is perhaps that they 
became too well known very soon after the Council to need 
repetition. M. Richard le Poore is the only bishop to 
refer definitely to the fact that witnesses on hearsay in 
matrimonial cases were no longer allowed, but from the 
time of the Council of Oxford all those who maliciously 
opposed a marriage were excommunicate. This sentence 
is repeated constantly. 

The decrees concerning organization only take a slightly 
more prominent position in the constitutions since the 
more important of them, such as the holding of provincial 
synods and general chapters, also lie outside the scope of 
ordinary diocesan administration. As it happens decrees 
concerning both occur in the ‘ Synodal Constitutions ’, and 
the Council of Scotland demands annual national synods, 
but they are not to be found elsewhere. Regulations con- 
cerning preachers, as proctors of the bishop, were issued 
only by M. Richard le Poore, quoting the Council, and 
M. Roger Niger, and again only M. Richard le Poore and 
the ‘ Synodal Constitutions ’ quote the eleventh decree con- 
cerning benefices for masters of schools and the ‘Synodal 
Constitutions ' alone forbid new orders. The decree con- 
cerning the presence of unecclesiastical objects in churches 
is very rarely mentioned.^ On the other hand, the locking 
up of the Eucharist, holy oil, and fonts ® was only omitted 
in about three issues. The first of the two decrees con- 
cerning procurations, in all cases to archdeacons only, is 
mentioned occasionally There are a great many detailed 
clauses concerning tithes in the constitutions, but the 
decrees of the Lateran Council dealt mainly with abuses 
not particularly applicable to ordinary diocesan adminis- 
tration in England, so that the very general clause that 
tithes are to be paid and the punishment meted out to 
those who detain them are the only common factor. The 

* M. Richard le Poore 5 the Council of Scotland 5 ‘ Synodal Constitutions 

* Council of Oxford ; M. Richard le Poore j M. Roger Niger 5 M. Walter 
Cantilupe ; * Synodal Constitutions *. 

^ Council of Oxford 5 M. William of Blois 5 ^ Synodal Constitutions ’ ; 
M. Walter Cantilupe. 
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Council of Scotland alone quotes the Lateran Council, and 
the others are so general in their terminology that it is 
difficult definitely to ascribe their origin to the Council. 
The Council of Scotland refers to the privileges of Hospi- 
tallers during times of interdict and the ‘ Synodal Consti- 
tutions ’ to this privilege as regards all religious orders. 

By far the most popular are the decrees contained in the 
fourth and last section concerning conduct and discipline, 
although they are the least original, and to these the major 
part of all the constitutions is devoted. The favourite 
clauses of all are those concerning the actual behaviour of 
clerks; they must be continent, not be married, wear 
a tonsure and fitting garments, not frequent taverns or 
drinking bouts, games, spectacles, or plays. These clauses 
are repeated in nearly all the constitutions. M. William 
of Blois in his first issue is unique in not referring to 
any of them. M. Alexander Stavensby strikes an original 
note which is followed by M. Walter Cantilupe by de- 
manding monetary fines to be given to the poor if a clerk 
is discovered to be or strongly suspected of being incon- 
tinent; not till the third offence is he to be suspended. 
A fine is also suggested by the canons of Dublin. Many 
of the bishops added stringent regulations with regard to 
the removal of concubines of priests, the punishment of 
archdeacons who neglect to order such removal, the pun- 
ishment of rectors who permit clerks who are under them 
to lead irregular lives, and the annulling of wills of clergy 
in which concubines are mentioned. M. Alexander 
Stavensby would have the rector of a church punished to 
the same degree as his erring subordinate in order to en- 
courage rectors to have good and honest priests. The 
corruption of a spiritual daughter is mentioned in four sets 
of constitutions as being a particularly heinous offence. 
The earlier constitutions speak only of concubines of the 
clergy, but .Grosseteste, M. Walter Cantilupe, Walter 
Kirkham, and the bishops of Norwich forbid the clergy to 
marry or to have wives, a distinction not made in the 
Lateran Council. Only three sets omit any clause forbid- 
ding the clergy to visit inns, taverns, or be drunkards, 
a fact which seems to bear witness to the commonness of 
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the offence. Clauses against the participation of clerks in 
secular affairs, especially in cases where clerks had to be 
subordinate to laymen, and against the pronouncing of 
the death sentence find frequent mention.^ In some six 
constitutions there are clauses against the practice by clerks 
of trade and usury ; and Grosseteste specially forbids clerks 
to hold offices of administration in the counties, in which 
he is followed by the bishops of Norwich who forbid 
the clergy to act as sheriffs, justices, bailiffs, &c. M. 
Richard le Poore, followed by M. Edmund of Abingdon 
and M. Giles Bridport, would appoint two men in every 
deanery to watch over the morals of the clergy, but this 
duty was usually left to the rural deans and archdeacons. 
M. Richard le Poore also ordered the chapters to correct 
abuses in prebends, by order of the Council, while the 
whole of the seventh decree is quoted by the ‘ Synodal 
Constitutions ’. 

The decrees concerning the holding of benefices are like- 
wise extremely popular in the constitutions, particularly that 
which forbad the holding of pluralities,® though M. Giles 
Bridport is unique in forbidding clerks to hold pluralities 
even with a papal dispensation unless they also have a dis- 
pensation for non-residence. In several issues pensions 
are forbidden,^ and some lay down regulations concerning 
the appointment of vicars, but generally in the churches of 
religious with which the Council of 1215 does not deal. 
The Council of Oxford and Walter Kirkham alone forbid 
the dividing of churches, closely connected with the ques- 
tion of pensions, and the latter commands that consolida- 
tion shall take place at the earliest opportunity. The 
question of adequate stipends for priests, vicars, and chap- 
lains excited a good deal of attention ; M. William of Blois 
and Peter des Roches considered that five marks was the 
least that priests should have, in which they were followed 
by the Council of Oxford in regard to vicars and M. Richard 
Wych in regard to chaplains, for whom M. William of 

^ Council of Oxford ; M. Stephen Langtonj ‘ Synodal Constitutions’. 

* Council of Oxford 5 M. Richard le Poore 5 Council of Scotland j * Synodal 
Constitutions ’ 5 M. Ridiard Wych. 

^ M. Richard le Poore 5 M. Edmund of Abingdon. 
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Blois had considered three marks sufficient. The Council 
of Scotland, on the other hand, considered ten marks the 
least that a vicar could live on. In most cases the exact 
amount was left undecided, with the proviso that priests 
or vicars should be given a stipend sufficient for an honour- 
able livelihood.^ 

With regard to the fitness of candidates for orders and 
those presented to benefices there are comparatively few 
regulations. Occasionally it is declared that candidates for 
ordination should be canonically examined, and the canons 
of Dublin and the Council of Oxford require rectors to 
choose good and suitable vicars, presumably in cases of 
dispensation to study or to hold a plurality, since, by the 
Lateran Council, rectors were not allowed to have their 
work performed by vicars. Grosseteste inserts a clause 
against beneficed clergy devoting themselves to study which 
is contrary to the usual complaint that clergy are illiterate. 
These are the only references to the literacy of priests, 
apart from the clauses mentioned above whereby the arch- 
deacons are requested to instruct priests in the articles of 
faith and the many clauses arising out of the decree deal- 
ing with the Sacraments. 

There are quite a number of references to simony. The 
Council of Oxford forbids collusive resignation, and the 
bishops of Norwich insert a special clause against simonaical 
pacts between rector and chaplain. That the Sacraments 
are not to be denied ® is a very popular decree, repeated 
in ten sets of constitutions, M. Richard le Poore and 
M. Edmund of Abingdon alluding particularly to the 
customary oflferings of the laity and reciting the authority of 
the General Council. M. William of Blois, M. Walter Can- 
tilupe, and the bishops of Norwich also forbid simonaical 
ordinations, but this decree was possibly not more fre- 
quently published as it was felt to be the particular affair 
of the bishop. The Council of Oxford forbids the exaction 
of money from persons entering a religious house, a decree 
quoted in full by the ‘ Synodal Constitutions which also 
forbid religious to borrow above a certain amount. 

Very few decrees or parts of decrees which might be 

* M. Richard le Poore. * Council of Oxford 5 Council of Scotland. 
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relevant are omitted altogether. Concerning the behaviour 
of clerks we have not found any references to the fact that 
they are forbidden to hunt, serve in local military corps, 
take part in duels, or in the practice of medicine when 
' burning and cutting is necessary ; or be present at or pro- 
nounce benediction on ordeal by fire, water, or sword. The 
latter is rather remarkable because the Lateran Council of 
1215 is popularly supposed to have killed the ordeal by 
this clause, but its absence from the episcopal constitutions 
seems to imply that the custom was already dying in Eng- 
land. Matthew Paris in 1250 mentions the abolition of 
the ordeal as one of the remarkable events in the last half- 
century.* Although there are many clauses concerning the 
incontinence of clerks, that part of Decree XIV in which 
clerks, who are suspended for incontinence and yet ad- 
minister the Sacraments, are forever deposed seems to have 
been omitted. In spite of the many clauses concerning 
tithes and Jews the decree concerning the withholding of 
tithes or any other ecclesiastical perquisites by Jews is not 
repeated nor that ordering baptized Jews to abandon their 
ancient rites. Most other omissions have already been 
mentioned. 

This study of the decrees in the bishops’ constitutions is 
necessarily spasmodic and confused because that is the im- 
pression given by the constitutions themselves. M. Richard 
le Poore alone stands out as making any sustained and 
organized attempt to republish the decrees of the Council. 
The rest of the constitutions are curiously unsystematic. 
Very few of the sets show any marked individuality, those 
of M. Alexander Stavensby being perhaps an exception. 
The ‘Synodal Constitutions’ obviously concentrated on 
the Lateran Decrees ; those of Scotland, M. Roger Niger, 
M. Walter Cantilupe, and Peter des Roches, are more 
thorough and detailed than the rest, and the constitutions 
of Grosseteste if unpretentious are careful. But the con- 
stitutions as a whole, particularly in the later part of the 
reign, give a casual impression. The selection of decrees 
of the Lateran Council for republication is very haphazard 
and in most cases seems quite accidental. The fact that 

* Chron, Maj* v. 192. 
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constitutions were issued by the bishops shows a praise- 
worthy and very genuine desire to promote order and put 
down abuses in their dioceses and generally to carry out 
their duties as the pastors of their flocks. But the lack of 
originality and the unsystematic form of the constitutions 
seem to indicate a frame of mind more hopeful than con- 
vinced that such constitutions would have any lasting effect. 
They fall very short of a determined campaign on the 
part of the bishops as a body to exterminate the evils which 
corroded the Church and to arouse a spirit of enthusiasm 
and reform, the aim of the great Pope who promulgated 
the decrees. A certain effort was undoubtedly made, but 
it was in most cases too tentative to bring about a funda- 
mental and spiritual reformation in the English Church. 



Ill 

THE APPLICATION OF THE LATERAN DECREES BY 
THE BISHOPS, LOWER CLERGY, AND RELIGIOUS 

T he episcopal constitutions form the programme which 
the bishops intended to follow with the object of in- 
troducing discipline and reform into their dioceses. An 
examination of the bishops’ registers, monastic annals, 
public records, and other sources gives some idea as to the 
degree to which the programmes were carried out and re- 
forms introduced among the parish clergy, in the episcopate 
itself, and in the religious orders. The decrees of the 
Lateran Council can still provide the golden thread by which 
we can trace our way through the labyrinthine detail of 
diocesan administration. Even so it would be a tedious 
and ungrateful task to trace the story of each decree during 
those Sixty years. It will suffice to choose some character- 
istic and outstanding canons from the various groups into 
which we have divided them. 

Of the group dealing with secular affairs the most im- 
portant decree would seem to be that which forbade lay 
authorities to levy imposts on churches without the special 
consent of the clergy and a mandate from the Pope.* The 
distinction between the clergy in their capacity as vassals 
of the Crown and the clergy as the recipients of that 
theoretically spiritual source of income, the tithe, must be 
recognized from the outset. The forty-sixth Decree of 
the General Council did not refer to payments of scutage, 
of aids to the Crown, of dona from monastic houses or even, 
to the land tax or carucage paid by the clergy on tempo- 
ralities, all of which were connected with feudal tenures ; 
it referred definitely to the taxation of spiritualities, of the 
stipends and revenues of parish priests, the sacred tithe.* 

* The decree appears on the whole to have been observed, and yet the reign of 
Henry III witnesses the beginning of what might be called the systematic taxation 
of the beneficed clergy by the Crown. 

* For this question of taxation see S. K, Mitchell, Studies in Taxation under 
John and Henry 111 ; and Lunt, The Consent of the English Lower Clergy to Taxor 
im during the Reign of Henry IIL 
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Taxation of the revenues of parish priests had originated 
in contributions for the Holy Land levied by the Pope. 
During the reign of Henry III the clergy were constantly 
called upon to make such contributions.^ In 1207 John 
had attempted to persuade the bishops to make the bene- 
ficed clergy contribute a thirteenth, with the other classes 
in the kingdom, as a gracious aid. He failed since such 
an aid from the clergy was without precedent ; but under 
Henry III the clergy paid a sixteenth in 1226, a tenth in 
1264, and twentieths in 1267 and 1271. The King also 
benefited in some degree from the Papal taxation. 

The success of Henry III in thus extracting money from 
the clergy when John had failed was mainly due to the 
support of the Popes. Honorius III even interfered in 
1217 concerning a tax on temporalities when a carucage 
was levied to raise money for the war, the Pope writing to 
Guala to urge bishops and prelates to make an aid juxta 
facultates suas to be paid to the Legate. At the request of 
the King, Honorius sent letters in 1225 ordering the clergy 
to pay a sixteenth ;* in 1244 Innocent IV urged the prelates 
to grant an aid,^ and in 1250 he granted the King a tenth 
for three years for his Crusade extending the grant for 
another two years in 1254; while in the following year 
Alexander IV commuted the King’s vow to go to the Holy 
Land into a vow to invade Sicily.^ In 1266 Clement IV' 
granted a tenth on spiritualities and temporalities of the 
clergy, with the exception of certain religious Orders,® for 
three years to which was added a twentieth in 1 267 ^ under 
the special supervision of the Legate Ottobono for the re- 
storation of the kingdom. 

On four occasions, viz. in 1254, 1264, 1267, and 1269, 
the King sought a grant from the clergy without previous 

* i.e. m 1216, by order of the Lateran Council, 1229 (on the laity too, but 
they refused to contribute), 1240, 1246, 1247, 1252-3, &c. 

^ Cal. Papal Letters, p. 100, 3 Non. Feb. 1225, and p. 105, 3 Kal. Feb. 12265 
Ann. Mon. (Wykes), iv. 67, and (Worcester) iv, 419, and (Dunstaple) iii. 93. 

3 Ckron. Maj. iv. 363-5. Ann. Mon. (Osney), iv. 107. 

* Citron. Maj. v. 520. 

^ Cal. Papal Letters, 432 5 Pjb^. Walter Bronescombe i2S7~i280y p- 53 5 
Walter Gifford, Archbishop of York, i266-x2yg, p. 100. 

^ Lunt, The Consent of English Lower Clergy, pp. 158-9. 
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application to the Pope. In 1254 the clergy agreed to the 
diversion of a tax, granted by the Pope for a Crusade, to 
another purpose, on condition that the Pope afterwards 
sanctioned the change. In 1264 money was so urgently 
required that the clergy apparently paid before there was 
time to consult the Pope. In 1267 the Legate Ottobono 
was responsible for the raising of the twentieth, which might 
therefore be regarded as having papal authority. Only in 
1269 did the clergy cite the Lateran Council and declare 
that the King had no right to levy the tax without the con- 
sent of the Pope. However, there was a vacancy in the 
papal chair and the twentieth was eventually ceded before 
the new Pope was chosen. 

The King, the Lateran Decree seems to suggest, could 
not collect a tax merely on the strength of a papal mandate. 
The consent of the clergy also had to be gained, but as a 
rule they were unable to resist for long the combined 
pressure of King and Pope. In 1226 the clergy only con- 
sented after great deliberation and on condition that the 
grant should not form a precedent.* In 1244, in spite of 
the papal bull, the prelates refused for a long time, but 
finally had to consent to a scutage ; ^ in this case it was not 
a tax on spiritualities. The grant of the Pope in 1250 was 
not finally agreed to by the clergy until 1253 and then only 
,on condition that the King would redress certain grievances 
'in the Church,'* and when the Pope extended the grant for 
another two years the King again sought the consent of 
the clergy, who were very much opposed to the Sicilian 
policy but finally yielded to the persuasions of Rostand, 
Papal Nuncio.5 The tenths of 1 264 and 1266 were granted 
on the whole with less opposition, though with regard 
to the grant of 1266 some doubt seems to exist as to 
whether the clergy had any opportunity of voicing their 
opinion.® The twentieth of 1267 was agreed to by the 

* Lunt, The Consent of English Lovser Clergy^ p. 166. 

^ ^arum Charters^ p* 170 5 Concilia^ i. 603-5 5 Osmund, ii, 54 seq. 

^ Chron, Maj, iv. 365-S, 373. 

^ Ann. Mon. (Burton), i. 305, 3255 Eeg. Walter Gray, p. 21 1 ; EiyaL Letters 
(ed. W. W. Shirley), ii. 94. 

^ Ann. Mon. (Burton) i. 360, 390 ; Chron. Maj. v. 584. 

^ Lunt, The Consent of the English Lower Clergy, p. 154. 
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prelates, but on this occasion the lower clergy were allowed 
no say. The twentieth of 1271 was granted under the in- 
fluence of the Legate Ottobono, the province of Canterbury 
at first refusing, on condition that it was not to form a 
precedent and that the money was not to be paid until the 
King or his son departed.* 

In spite of such demands of ‘ no precedent ’ the clergy 
had definitely become, by the end of Henry Ill’s reign, a 
recognized source of revenue, and to this they owed their 
position as one of the four estates in the Parliaments of 
Edward 1 . Unfortunately it is not clear how important a 
part was played by the Lateran Decree in the fiscal relations 
of Crown and clergy during this critical reign. That 
Henry did as a rule, though not invariably, seek a papal 
mandate as well as the consent of the clergy is true, but 
whether he did so from motives of common policy since 
the clergy who were to pay the tax did not dare to oppose 
a papal command, or in obedience to the Council, remains 
an open question. The decree of the Council was only 
once cited, namely in 1269, and the objection on rbia 
occasion was eventually withdrawn. The authority of the 
Council was not questioned, but on the other hand it was 
certainly not emphasized. But the fact that the decree was 
in any case observed gives it a place in the development of 
a tradition and an institution which were to prevent in the 
future the submission of this country to arbitrary taxation. 
On this point, therefore, Magna Carta and the Lateran 
Council joined hands. 

If the decree concerning secular taxation was strictly 
enforced by the clergy, even more zeal was shown in at- 
tempting to carry out the decrees concerning the Jews, 
particularly that which declared that Jews who molested 
Christians should be shunned by all other Christians until 
they repented, and that princes should lend their assistance 
in this matter.* In this case the Church was less successful, 
for the Princes found in the Jew's a very convenient source 
of wealth, with the result that they tended to interfere on 

* See Mitchell, Studies in Taxation, 

* For this question of the Jews see A. M. Hyamson, A History of the ye^uos in 
England, 
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their behalf. This difference of outlook is illustrated by 
the enactments concerning distinctive dress as demanded 
by the Lateran Council. In 1222 the Council of Oxford 
issued a decree in obedience to the Council demanding 
that Jews should wear a badge consisting of two strips of 
white linen or parchment on a prominent part of their 
clothing. In 1218 the King had issued a similar order 
but with exactly the reverse intention; the Jew was to 
wear his badge not that he might be known and despised 
wherever he went but that he might be known and feared, 
and that no one might plead that he had assaulted a Jew 
in ignorance of his race.^ 

A more important difference of opinion occurred in 
1222. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops 
of Lincoln and Norwich, immediately after the Council of 
Oxford, full of enthusiasm for the Lateran Council, had 
published an injunction forbidding all Christians within 
their dioceses to have any intercourse whatsoever with 
Jews, whom they practically placed under an interdict. 
The immediate result was a royal mandate to the sheriffs 
of the counties involved, quashing the injunctions of the 
bishops and threatening imprisonment to any man who 
refused to sell the Jews food or other necessaries, ‘any 
spiritual inhibition notwithstanding A similar attempt 
)made by the Bishop of London in 1236 met with a similar 
result,^ in both cases the bishops apparently being forced 
to acquiesce. 

In 1219 the Legate Pandulph made an attempt to en- 
force the decrees of the Lateran Council and wrote to the 
Bishop of Winchester as servant of the Crown and to 
Hubert de Burgh, Justiciar, endeavouring to insist, appa- 
rently without result, upon their lending their support 
against Isaac of Norwich whom he accused of oppressing 
Christians with his intolerable exactions and in 1231 
Grosseteste had to warn the Countess of Winchester tl^t 
princes who protected and encouraged Jews in their usurious 

* Hyamson, op, cit, p, 62. 

* W. Prynne, An Exact Chronoh^cal Vindication of our King's Supreme Eccle^ 
siastical Jurisdiction^ Book 4, chap, i, p. 387. 

3 Ibid,, p, 475. ^ LetUrs^ i, 35. 
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ways sinned greatly and would participate in their eternal 
punishment.* 

The unfortunate Jews could not, however, rely upon 
support from the secular powers and frequently found 
themselves between the upper and the nether millstones. 
In 1235, for example, we find the position reversed and 
the Jews appealing to the Pope for a privilege against 
kings and princes who cruelly extorted money and threw 
them into prison.* The most interesting case, with regard to 
the relationship between secular and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties on the subject of the Jews, was that of 1240 when 
a boy was said to have been circumcised at Norwich. 

Cum autem ad notitiam episcopi Willelmi, scilicet de Raele, viri 
pradentis et circumspecti, et aliorum magnatum pervenisset tantum 
scelus excogitatum, ne per ignaviam Christianorum tanta Christi 
injuria pertransiretur inulta, capti sunt Judaei omnes ipsius civitatis. 
Et cum se vellent auctoritate regali contueri, ait episcopus : “ Haec 
ad ecclesiam spectant, non ad regalem curiam pertractanda, cum de 
circumcisione et de fidei laesione quaestio ventiletur.” Judaeorum 
igitur quatuor super praedicto scelere convicti, prius ad caudas 
equorum distracti, tandem in patibulo suspensi, vitae reliquias flebi- 
liter exhalarunt .5 

If this account of Matthew Paris were exact we should 
have to imagine that the sentence of death, forbidden by^ 
the Lateran Council to be pronounced by a clerk, was not’ 
only pronounced but even carried out by the Bishop of 
Norwich on his own initiative and without secular aid ; but 
there is doubtless some technical explanation, as in the 
ftmous case of the deacon who was degraded by the 
Council of Oxford and sentenced to death for allowing 
himself to be circumcised for the love of a Jewess.^ 

These decrees of the Lateran Council cannot be called 
reformatory decrees proper, but they relate to a peculiar 
difficulty which the bishops were constantly called upon to 
face in their efforts to enforce the canon law of the Church, 
viz. the opposition of secular authorities. And they had 

* Epistolae^ v. * Rog. Wend. iii. 103. 

^ Chron* Maj. iv. 30-1. 

^ F. W. Maitland, Roman Canon Lcmjo in the Church of England^ Lecture VI, 

*■ The Deacon and the Jewess 
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to temporize. In the first case the Pope himself turned 
against them, and in the second the bishops, as advisers 
and ministers of the Crown, doubtless knew of the King’s 
financial difficulties, and appreciated the usefulness of the 
Jews. 

The group of decrees relating to dogma, though of the 
greatest importance, call for a very special study, and as 
Siis would have only very slight bearing on the reformation 
of the Church in England in the reign of Henry III we shall 
not attempt it. They ought to be studied rather from the 
point of view of Christendom as a whole than of any one 
country. 

Of all the decrees those concerning procedure, and of 
all procedural decrees those concerning elections, form the 
most significant commentary upon the history and fate of 
the Lateran Decrees in England, but so much has already 
been said on this subject that it is only necessary to add 
a few words here. The object of Innocent in promulgating 
these decrees was the spiritualization of the Church by 
means of a Reformed Episcopacy promptly and freely 
elected by cathedral chapters without the introduction of 
any external or secular influences. The form of election was 
therefore carefully defined in the twenty-fourth decree, which 
deals particularly with procedure ; the twenty-sixth orders 
^at all candidates should be examined concerning their 
qualifications so that only the best men should be appointed ; 
the twenty-third declares that in the case of vacancies not 
being filled within three months the right of election should 
go to the immediate ecclesiastical superior ; and the twenty- 
fifth makes election by secular abuse illegal. 

There is ample evidence that the twenty-fourth decree 
was most rigidly observed. The Tractatus of Laurence of 
Somercote is entirely built up round the Quia propter clause, 
the election decree of the Lateran Council. The clause 
itself had to be read out to the electors before the election 
was entered upon. The four possible forms of election 
contained in the Quia propter clause are exhaustively dis- 
cussed : inspiration, compromission, scrutiny, and postula- 
tion. The greatest importance is attached to every detail 
in the procedure. In addition to this treatise on elections 

S843*3 T 
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to bishoprics we have an exact description of the election 
of an abbot in I235'5 preserved for the benefit of posterity 
by a monk at St. Albans ; ‘ Quia primus erat in abbatem 
creatus post concilium Lateranense generale a Papa Inno- 
centio tertio celebratum . . . et praedecessor eius Willielmus 
circiter viginti annis in prosperitate praevixerat, haesita- 
bant quid agendum foret de huius negotii progressu et 
egressu universi The method used is compromission, 
which appears to have been the most popular form. Again 
the decree of the Lateran Council is followed most care- 
fully in every detail. Instances of the use of compromission 
are on record for elections at St. Edmund’s Abbey in 1257, 
where special mention was made of the reading of the 
Quia propter clause ; ® at the election of Walter de la Wyle 
at Salisbury in 1263 at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
in 1253;* at St. Alban’s in 1260 at the Abbey of St. 
James, Northampton, in 1270;® and at the election of the 
Prioress of St. Michael ‘extra Staunford’ in 1272.^ On 
other occasions mention is made of the use of the method of 
scrutiny, i.e. at Coventry and Lichfield in 1256 * and at the 
Priory of Daventry in 1 270.^ Election by inspiration was 
very rare.“ 

There are a large number of cases in religious houses 
where elections were quashed propter vitiam circa formam, 
the exact flaw not as a rule being stated. The bishops of 
Lincoln were particularly strict, there being some ten cases 
of the quashing of elections in religious houses for this 
reason in the Rolls of Robert Grosseteste,” six of which 
were elections in nunneries ; and five in the Rolls of 
Richard Gravesend,” only one being in a nunnery. Very 
often the bishop, having quashed the election because it 
was contra formam concilii Lateraniy on hi§ own authority 

^ Concilia^ i. 631. An abbreviated account is also given in Chron, Maj, iii. 
307-8. 

* Memorials of St, Edmund's Abbey ^ ii. 253. 

® Sarum Charters^ pp. 336-40. 

^ See Dom Ursmer Berlifere, Les Elections Abbatiales au Moyen Age. 

^ Ibid. ^ Rot, Rjc. Gravesend, ibsi-So, p. 114. ^ Ibid., p- 52. 

* Ann, Mon, (Burton), i. 379. ® Rot. Ric. Gravesend, p. 114. 

” Berli&fe, op. dt. 

“ Rot, Rob. GrosseUste, pp. ii, 32, 72, 88, 104, iii, 205, 388, 471. 

” Roti Ric. Gravesend, pp. 12, 23, 27, too, 172. 
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collated the presentee. Several other instances occur in 
the Register of Bishop Bronescombe.' That this strictness 
aroused some opposition is shown in the letters of Grosse- 
teste, who informed one irritated patron that he had 
frequently quashed elections in the monasteries of the king 
by authority of the Council.* The number of informal 
elections in convents was possibly due to the fact that they 
had no copy of the form to be used and that they found 
difficulty in obtaining one. Most of the monasteries would 
have copies, if their abbots had attended the Lateran 
Council. 

The form of an election at least was definite, but the 
next step was the examination of the candidate, a far more 
delicate task. Elections to bishoprics seem seldom to have 
been quashed on account of form, but objection was con- 
stantly made to the person of the candidate. The most 
numerous instances occur in elections to the archiepiscopal 
see of Canterbury, where the examinations were conducted 
by the Pope. There is an interesting case given by Roger 
of Wendover of the quashing of the election of the monk 
Walter of Eynsham in 1229.^ He was put through a rigid 
examination by three cardinals on various theological points 
concerning the descent of Our Lord into hell, whether in 
the flesh or without the flesh, concerning the Sacrament of 
the Altar, the way in which Rachel wept for her children, 
and concerning excommunication and matrimony. The 
verdict was : ‘ quern non solum dicimus minus bene 
respondisse sed pessime ’. Consequently he was judged 
unworthy, and the monks were deprived of the power of 
election. In 1231 the Archbishopric was again vacant and 
Ralph Neville was postulated, only to be examined by 
Simon Langton and declared illiteratus."' In this case the 
monks were allowed to proceed to another election. John, 
Prior of Canterbury, was then chosen. He passed his 
examination on the Articles of Faith, but the Pope decided 
‘ quod nimis esset senex et simplex et ad tantam insufficiens 
dignitatem ’.5 A third election was then made of one 

* i.e. 'Reg, Walter Bronescomhe, p. z66. ^ Eplstolaey xxx. 

3 Rog. Wend. ii. 360. See also Ann, Mon, (Tewkesbury), i. 71. 

^ Rog. Wend. iii. 16. ^ Ibid. iii. 29. 
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Master John Blund, but he was discovered to be a pluralist 
without dispensation and was believed to have had some 
simonaical understanding with Peter des Roches, Bishop 
of Winchester/ Finally, a hasty election was made at 
Rome of M. Edmund of Abingdon apparently at the 
suggestion of the Pope/ 

Sometimes extraordinarily unsuitable persons were 
elected to high positions, as in the case of the Prior elect of 
Caudwell rejected by Grosseteste ‘tarn pro debilitate visus 
quam propter morbum paraliticum et etiam propter senium 
et insufficient am literature V and another in an Augustinian 
house was rejected ‘ propter insufficienciam literature que 
circa intellectum regule beati Augustini male se habuit ’/ 

In both cases the Priory was as a result deprived of the 
right of election and the appointment was made by the 
bishop. 

The archbishops’ right of veto appears rarely to have 
been exercised, and even then their objection was some- 
times overruled by the Pope.* But they seem to have been 
very conscientious in examining elections, and there are 
very few instances of negligence on their part. On one 
occasion the Pope reprimanded Walter Gray for not pro- 
ceeding to the examination of the election of the Arch- 
deacon of Worcester to Durham in 1226,® an election 
afterwards quashed through the agency of the king.^ One 
other instance occurred in 1243 when Boniface, while 
archbishop-elect of Canterbury, was requested by the 
Pope to proceed instantly to the examination of Fulk 
Basset, elect of London, or the Bishop of Worcester and 
the Abbot of St. Edmund’s would be appointed in his 
stead.® 

The Decree threatening forfeiture of the right of election 
to those who were dilatory seems to have had a beneficial 
effect in preventing delay in elections. Only twice during 

^ Rog. Wend. iii. 50, and Ann, Mon, (Osncy), iv. 74. 

* Rog. Wend. iii. 50. 3 Grosseteste^ p. 325. 

iyic. Grcevesendy p, 192. s See above, p. 83. 

* The letter is given in full in Re^ster of Walter Gray, p. 1 56. 

^ Rog. Wend. ii. 309 ; Cal, Pap 3 , Letters, L 114, 115. For this election the 
monks were excommunit^ted. See Cal. Pap^ Letters, i. 119, 6 Non. July 1228. ~ 

* Cal, Papal Letters, L 203, 17 Kal. Jan. 1243. 
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the reign of Henry III is there mention of the over-stepping 
of the canonical time limit in regard to elections to 
bishoprics. In 1240 the Prior and convent of Winchester, 
not having proceeded to an election in due time, petitioned 
the Pope to restore to them the right of election ; which 
was done.* In 1248 a papal mandate was addressed to 
the Bishops of Glasgow and Dumblane ordering them to 
see that the Canons of Argyll made an election within 
a given time to the see which had been vacant for seven 
years, and if the canons still proved negligent they were to 
appoint a bishop themselves.* Cases in religious houses 
were equally rare though occasionally there is mention of 
the right of appointment lapsing to the bishop for this 
reason.^ 

The fact that elections were speedily held did not, how- 
ever, prevent vacancies of varying length from occurring. 
These were usually due to the quashing of candidates 
presented by the chapter. The electors did not always 
lose their rights if an election was quashed because of un- 
suitability. Vacancies occurred at Canterbury 1231-4; 
Winchester 1238-44 and 1260-2; at Lichfield 1235-40 
and 1241-5; Norwich 1236-9; Rochester 1235-8; and 
Durham 1226-8 and 1237-41 ; but in every case, except 
Winchester, election had been made immediately but con- 
firmation was delayed owing to objections raised by the 
King, the Archbishop, or by some of the electors. The 
speed with which elections were held is a notable improve- 
ment on the long vacancies of John’s reign, even if the 
reason was probably as much a fear of the wasting of the 
temporalities of the see by the king as a desire to comply 
with the wish of the Pope expressed in the Lateran 
Council. 

The abuse which unfortunately prevented the observance 
of these decrees of the Lateran Council from having the 
salutary effect which was intended was the impossibility 
of enforcing the Decree concerning secular interference, 
owing to the fact that the king’s consent had to be obtained 

* Cal. ?afal Letters, i. 185, 3 Id. June 1240, and p. 199, 15 Kal. Oct. 1243. 

* Ibid., 251, 10 Kal. Jan. 1248. 

3 Beg. Walter Bronescombe, p. 265 : appointment of Abbot of Tavistock. 
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in the event of an election to a bishopric or royal monastery. 
In 1240 M, Edmund of Abingdon in despair appealed to 
Rome begging the pope ‘ illam detestabilem et dampnosam 
consuetudinem ecclesiae aboleret qua reges immo tiranni 
et ecclesiae penitus inimici et rebelles ecclesias cathedrales 
et conventuales suo pastore viduatas non sinerent respi- 
rare et eisdem in congruis pastoribus libere et canonice 
provideri; nec impediret rex motu suo plus voluntario 
quam rationabili earum electiones per suos legistas cavilla- 
tores quos ad hoc detinuit conductitios His appeal, how- 
ever, was unavailing ; ‘ inventus est Papa Gregorius subito 
timidus ut homo ; et ad regis Angliae mandatum, qui hoc 
asserebat esse contra suam regiam dignitatem, totum illud 
pium propositum super quo archiepiscopus etiam literas 
Papales non sine magnae pecuniae effusione optinuerat in 
irritum revocavit.’ ^ 

Even the abbeys were not free from interference, and on 
the occasion of an election in the Abbey of Tewkesbury it 
is recorded that the decree of the Lateran Council, ‘ Quis- 
quis election! de se factae per secularis potestatis abusum ’ 
was indignantly read aloud.* 

With regard to the election decrees as a whole it is 
evident that a definite attempt was made to enforce and 
observe them. The emphasis laid on the form of the 
election doubtless helped to prevent degrading disputes, - 
while the fear of losing their right to elect caused cathedral 
chapters to take immediate steps, thus doing away with 
many unnecessary delays. But the constant interference 
of the king in elections, and the fear of the electors that 
they might choose men who would fail to obtain the royal 
assent, tended to the promotion of those gifted with 
administrative and practical ability in the place of saints 
and men famed for their spirituality. The history of these 
decrees illustrates the tendency of the Church of this time 
to over-emphasize the importance of legal forms and details 
of procedure at the expense of fundamental principles. The 
letter of the election decrees was punctiliously observed 

^ * Chron Maj. it. 14. For a more detailed examination of the degree of secular 
interference see above, pp. 85-92. 

* Atm. Mm. (Tewkesbury), i. 83. This is Decree XXV. 
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but the spirit which lay behind was not entirely under- 
stood. The interest of the next group of decrees, those 
which concern organization, lies in the fact that they require 
something to be done. They are not merely negative, 
■dealing with the suppression of abuses, but positive, 
demanding that certain definite steps should be taken. 
Hence they show very clearly the attitude of the dignitaries 
of the Church in England to the commands of the Council; 
for the persons to whom they were addressed were the 
most important people in the Church, the bishops, arch- 
bishops, and heads of religious houses. In these respects 
they contrast with the decrees dealing with conduct and 
discipline which were mainly negative and were directed 
towards the clergy as a body. The motive lying behind 
was the same in both cases, the purging of the Church from 
impurities and the strengthening of its moral fibre and 
spiritual outlook. The decrees dealing with organization 
endeavoured to set up a machinery which would prevent 
abuses from lurking unknown and undisturbed in secret 
places. The method adopted was hierarchical and cen- 
tralized, the drawing together of the various threads and 
the institution of supervisory grades at the head of which 
stood the Pope. 

With these objects in view Innocent revived the ancient 
custom of annual provincial synods. They were to be held 
by the Metropolitan every year ; all the bishops were to 
attend imder pain of suspension and deprivation. At these 
synods suitable persons were to be appointed in every 
diocese to take note of what needed reforming, and submit 
the result to the provincial synod, the decrees of which were 
to be published in diocesan synods. 

The question of the reception of this particular decree 
in England became, in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, the centre of a violent controversy 
on the subject of the rights and privileges of Convocation. 
Archbishop Wake definitely declared 3iat ‘ this Canon in 
Particular was not accounted of any Force amongst Us ; we 
have this strong Presumption to persuade Us, That it does 
not appear that it was ever regularly Observed ; but on the 
contrary, as far as Our Histories give us any light into this 
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matter, we are sure that it was not He then goes on to 
quote John of Ayton as an authority to prove that the canon 
was not observed, ‘who Confesses that in his Days the 
Provincial Synods were disused among us ’ ; and he ends: 

‘ The result then of this whole Matter is this: the Canons 
of the Church which required the stated meeting of Pro- 
vincial Councils every year, were never, for aught appears, 
either confirmed by any Civil or Ecclesiastical Authority 
of this Realm ; nor by any Customary Usage brought into 
Force in it.’ 

The authority of Wake cannot be accepted without 
question, but both earlier and later writers tend to the same 
opinion, and there is no hint in the chronicles and annals 
that the bishops met in provincial synods year after year 
and there passed decrees and appointed suitable and capable 
men to find out what reforms were needed in the dioceses. 
The first provincial synod after 1215 was not held until 
1222, when at the Council of Oxford decrees were issued 
for the introduction of the canons of the Lateran Council 
together with various other statutes and rules for the 
organization and reformation of the Church. The decrees 
of the Oxford Council were ordered to be read and 
possessed by all the parish churches of the province, and 
there is evidence that this order was largely obeyed.® There 
is, however, no mention of the appointment of capable 
persons to inquire into diocesan abuses and make report 
to the next provincial synod. 

Three other ecclesiastical councils are known to have 
been held under the presidency of M. Stephen Langton 
and before his death in July 1228, but these were all held 
in 1 226 J Stephen Langton, through the Bishop of London 
as Dean of the Province, summoned a Provincial Council 
for 7 January 1226 at St. Paul’s Church, London. Stephen 
himself was absent with the king, who was ill. On the 3rd 
of May he summoned another Council, this time at West- 
minster, but this was a national and not merely a provincial 
synod, for Richard Marsh, Bishop of Durham, died on his 

* W* Wake, State of England^ etc.^ P- 9 1* * Epistolae^ Hi. 

^ See Armitage Robinson, ^Convocation of Canterbury; its early History* 
(CjJX, vol. Sx, Oct. 1915). 
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way to it.^ Finally, another national synod was held in the 
presence of the king on 13 October. To the Council of 
7 January bishops, deans, archdeacons, abbots, and con- 
ventual priors of the province of Canterbury were sum- 
, moned; to that of 3 May, bishops, non-exempt abbots, 
priors, deans of cathedral and prebendal churches, all 
archdeacons and proctors from chapters of cathedrals, 
prebendal churches, monasteries, and other religious 
houses; and to that of 13 October, bishops, deans, arch- 
• deacons, proctors of chapters, and representatives of 
religious houses. 

These were the kind of ecclesiastical gatherings which 
are known to have met, in contrast with those provincial 
synods desired by the Lateran Council. These are the 
councils which were the beginnings of Convocation, and 
the niost outstanding difference between them and the 
canonical provincial synod lies in the reason for their being 
summoned. Each of these three councils was called in 
order to discuss a question of finance. In the first and 
second the clergy were faced by demands from the Pope, 
and in the third by demands from the king supported by 
a papal mandate. There is no suggestion that any dis- 
cussion took place concerning the reformation of the 
dioceses of the province or that any decrees were passed to 
be republished in diocesan synods. 

There are hints that other synods may have been held 
which aroused little attention. A synod of some sort was 
apparently held in 1225 which excited the interest of 
chroniclers by its decrees against concubines but nothing 
else is known and it is not even clear that the decrees 
were published at a synod at all. Wilkins ^ also quotes from 
a manuscript belonging to All Souls College, Oxford, a 
constitution of Stephen Langton on the sins which a priest 
cannot of himself absolve unless the penitent is on 
his deathbed. This constitution is not dated, and there is 
nothing to show when or how it was issued. It is just 
possible that it may have originated in some provincial 
synod not of sufficient note to have awakened the interest 
of the annalists and chroniclers of the time. 

* Reg. St, Osmund^ ii. 54. * Rog» Wend. ii. 2S7. ^ concilia, i. 597. 
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Such councils as those of 1226 were held at intervals 
throughout the reign of Henry III. There are, however, 
two other kinds of ecclesiastical gatherings which feature 
prominently in the pages of thirteenth-century historians. 
The first were the legatine councils, such as those held by 
Otto in 1237, 1238, 1239, and 1240, by Rostand in 1255, 
by Leonard and Bernard in 1263, and by Ottobono in 
1267 and 1268; but these definitely were not provincial 
synods. Secondly, there were the famous councils held 
under Archbishop Boniface in 1257 at London, 1258 at 
Merton, and 1261 at Lambeth, whose purpose was defi- 
nitely and avowedly the reformation of the Church. The 
very interest which these councils aroused, however, tends 
to the conclusion that annual provincial synods had not 
been held regularly, even if it is admitted that the parti- 
cular reformation suggested by the archbishop was in rela- 
tion to secular interference and therefore of wide popular 
appeal. In the Annals of Burton mention is made,^ when 
speaking of the convocation of I25'7, of ultima convocation 
but not as a convocation for discussing the reformation of 
the Church but as meeting for the purpose of making a 
grant to the king. Both in the mandates sent by the arch- 
bishop to summon the convocation of 1257® and in the 
reference of the chronicler, the council and the reason for 
its being summoned appear to be exceptional. 

There appears, therefore, as Dr. Armitage Robinson 
points out, to be no clear-cut distinctions between the 
various sorts of ecclesiastical gatherings. The idea of 
having a convocation of the leading officials and prelates of 
each diocese in the province is only very slowly developing. 
These ecclesiastical gatherings varied in composition from 
bishops only, without even the archbishop (e.g. a meeting 
at Dunstable, 1251), to archbishops, bishops, non-exempt 
abbots, priors, deans of cathedral and prebendal churches, 
archdeacons, proctors from chapters of cathedrals, pre- 
bendal churches, and of monasteries and other religious 
houses (e.g. London, May 1226). There was not even a 
very clear-cut division between ecclesiastical councils and 
the great councils of the king at which both ecclesiastics 
* Am, Man, (Burton) i. 402. * Ibid. 
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and la}^en were present and deliberated separately 
concerning the royal demands (e.g. Council of London, 
1225). 

With regard to the northern province evidence either 
for or against the holding of provincial synods is even 
more scanty. Raine, editor of the register of Walter Gray, 
speaks of diocesan meetings, though not clearly defining 
the term and says ‘ The synod, or the deliberative body of 
the diocesan clergy, met during Archbishop Gray’s primacy 
twice in each year. We have no precise evidence as to its 
constituent parts or the subjects to which its attention was 
directed, but they were, no doubt, matters of practical 
utility in connexion with discipline and work.’ * He gives 
no reference for this rather vague statement nor have we 
been able to discover in the register any examples or 
instances of the holding of these half-yearly synods. 

Out of all this confusion one point clearly emerges. 
The carefolly defined provincial synods held annually by 
the archbishop for the bishops on the lines laid down by 
the Lateran Council do not appear to have been held. 
Provincial synods of this sort, had they been mentioned by 
the chroniclers, would have been instantly recognizable. 
The suggestion that such provincial synods were unob- 
trusively held by the bishops when meeting together at 
great councils of the king or Church is not a convincing 
one. Synods of so canonical a character would have 
entailed a greater degree of formality than such occasions 
would warrant. There is no mention that such synods 
were held, no references to decrees which might have been 
issued at them, no trace of them in the bishops’ constitu- 
tions, and never a hint in any bishop’s register that delegates 
from these provincial synods yearly toured their dioceses 
for the detection and correction of abuses. The first 
mention made by any archbishop concerning the holding 
of annual provincial councils, as far as we know, was made 
by Simon Mepham in a mandate, dated 4 September 
1332 > calling together a provincial council, he says that 
such a council ought to be held once a year, but that he 
had been hindered on several occasions from fulfilling his 
* Reg, Walter Graj^ Preface p. xxL 
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duty in this respect/ We wish to emphasize this point 
because we consider it throws great light on the whole 
attitude of the episcopate in England at this time to 
canon law. 

In the twelfth decree of the Lateran Council a similar 
machinery was enacted for the religious Orders. They 
too were to hold general chapters in every ecclesiastical 
province once in three years; they too were to appoint 
capable men to visit and correct abuses ; they too were to 
draw up statutes for the reformation of their Order. In 
this case the decree of the Council seems to have been 
better observed than in that of the bishops, and in this 
respect England appears to have been in advance of the 
rest of the European nations in endeavouring to conform 
with the wishes of the Pope. ‘ C’est dans ce pays qu’on 
a mieux compris les mesures pontificales et qu’on a su 
faire des chapitres g^n^raux une institution reellement 
utile, en I’organisant d’une fafon sdrieuse.’ Dom Berliere ® 
and Mr. Pantin ^ have searched the chapter records of the 
Benedictines, and Mr. Salter ^ has laid bare the activities 
of the Augustinian canons, with the result that we can 
clearly trace an effort to obey the commands of the 
Council. 

In the case of the Benedictines the general chapters of 
the two provinces were held separately during the reign 
of Henry III. The first chapter in the northern province 
was held at Northallerton in 1221 under the presidency of 
two Cistercian abbots and two Benedictines. A code of 
statutes was drawn up and arrangements were probably 
made for a visitation of the houses of the province of 
which, as it happens, there were only four, York, Whitby, 
Selby, and Durham. The heads of the houses must have 
held the office of president in turn, and the houses visited 
each other in pairs. After 1 222 no record remains of the 
holding of a chapter until 1250 when statutes were pro- 

' Armitege Robinsoi:, Convocation of CanUrbuty. 

* Op^ cit^ and articles in the Rennie Benedictine, ^^9^7 vol. S, and 1902^ voL 19. 

^ W. A. Pandn, ‘The Genezal and Provincial Chapters of English Black 
Monks, 1215-X540 ’ (transactions of the Royal Historical Bociely, Series 4, vol. x, 
p. 195) ; Chapters of the English Black MoTths, i (1931). 

^ H. E. Salter, Chapters rf Augustinian Canons. 
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mulgated at Durham. Possibly the records have been lost 
or have not yet come to light.* At any rate after 1250 
general chapters were held with great regularity, in 1253, 
1256, 1259, 1262 or 1263, 1266, and 1269 or 1270. 

In the southern province chapters appear to have been 
held more frequently though with varying regularity. The 
first chapter met in 1218 or 1219 at Oxford under the 
presidency of the Cistercian abbots of Wardon and Thame 
and the Benedictine abbots of St. Alban’s and Bury St. 
Edmunds. The next chapter was held in 1219, and there 
are records of others in 1224 or 1225, in 1225, 1228, 1237, 
1238 convoked by the Legate Otto, 1240, 1246 prorogued 
till 1247, 1249, 1250, 1252, 1253 (two), 1255, 1256, 1265, 
1269,® and 1271 (two). At most of the meetings statutes 
were drawn up, and in 1249 at a chapter at Bermondsey an 
attempt was made to codify those of the southern province. 
Although the meetings were thus assiduously held the 
attendance frequently appears to have been very poor, 
which must greatly have impaired the efficacy and authority 
of the chapters. All heads of houses, abbots or priors, and 
there were about sixty in the province of Canterbury, were 
bound to attend unless they had a very good excuse, yet 
as early as 1225 only fifteen abbots were present. As a 
result there were constant prorogations, as in 1246, 1249, 
• 1252, and 1256, when the meetings had to be postponed 
till a later date. 

In the case of the Augustinian canons at the first two 
chapters held in 1217, as the result of a special mandate 
from Innocent III, and in 1218 or 1219 the houses of both 
provinces met together ; the date of their separation, which 
is a little uncertain, was probably 1223 following a licence 
fi:om the Pope.* Chapters in the southern province met 
in 1231, 1234, and 1237, but otherwise there are no 
records for the reign of Henry III. From references in 
the chronicles it appears that a chapter was held shortly 
before 1228,'* another in 1249,* ^ third in 1258 but 

* Pantin, Chapters, i. 217 seqq. 

* This chapter is omitted in the list of Mr. Pandn, but is given by Dom 
Berli^re quoting from D. Clement Reyner, Apostolatus Benediciinorum in Anglia* 

* See Cal. Papal Letters, i. 92, 5 Kal. July 1223. 

* Ann. Mon* (Dunstable) iii. 112. ^ Ibid., p. 179. ® Ibid., p. 211. 
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it faded away because the absences were so many. In this 
case the records for the north are far more complete than 
those of the south, and a roll in the British Museum * pro- 
vides information about chapters held in 1223, 1232, 1235, 
1238, 1241, 1244, 1247, 1253, 1256, 1259, and 1265, a 
very creditable list. At a chapter held shortly after 1265 
the Statuta de Pane were issued, the result of a synthesis 
of the customs of seven of the leading Augustinian houses 
in the northern province. 

Since so definite an effort was obviously made to carry 
out the decree of the Council it is disappointing to contem- 
plate the poverty of the results. In time the general 
chapters doubtless became most useful and important in 
uniting the orders under a common policy, in establishing 
a check on the various houses, and in preventing the 
exercise of tyrannical power by unscrupulous abbots, but 
the beginnings were humble enough and the development 
exceeding slow. Among the many visitations of monastic 
houses recorded by the annalists in the reign of Hinry III 
a very small proportion refer to chapter visitations, and 
instances of the deposition of unsatisfactory abbots through 
the agency of the chapter visitors are even rarer, yet this, 
according to the Lateran decree, was one of their most 
important functions. In 1228 it is recorded that the priors 
of St. Frideswide’s and of Greisley priory resigned as a ■" 
result of a chapter visitation,* but the new prior of St. 
Frideswide’s seems to have been little more successful 
since he was in his turn deposed by Bishop Grosseteste in 
1 236 ; ^ an Augustinian visitor in Ireland is also said to 
have deposed various abbots and substituted for them 
Englishmen.'^ There are a few instances of the visitors 
drawing up codes of reforms for a house,^ but speaking 
generally, the visitation of St. Albans in 1251 is probably 
a fair example of what usually occurred, the abbot per- 
suading the monks beforehand to make no complaints by 

^ Cotton Roll XIII. 2 , quoted by H. E. Salter. 

* Arm, Mon, (Dunstable) iii. 112. 

3 Ibid., p. 143, 

♦ Ibid., p. 1 16* 

^ i.e. at Newstead priory on 16 July 1261, see Reg, Walter Gtffard, Archbishop 
of Tori^ zsZ* 
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promising that he would afterwards .redress any grievances 
privately, a promise which was not kept.* 

The accounts of episcopal visitations of monasteries are 
a further commentary on the inefScacy of chapter visita- 
tions.* Heads of religious houses, for instance, were deposed 
at Worcester by M. William of Blois in 1220;^ atEynsham 
by Hugh of Wells in 1227;^ at St. Augustine’s, Bristol, 
by M. William of Blois in 1234 at Leicester, Owston, 
Thornton, Nutley, Bourne, Dorchester, Messenden, St. 
Frideswide’s, Cold Norton, Bradwell, and La Lande by 
Grosseteste in 1236;® at Canterbury by M. Edmund of 
Abingdon in 1238;’ at Gloucester by M. Walter Canti- 
lupe in 1 242 ; ® at Bardney in 1 243,® and at Godstow by 
Grosseteste in 1248 the prior of Caudwell** and the 
abbot of Peterborough” both resigned in 1249 
of visitations by Grosseteste, as did the prior of Carlisle 
in 1258, not daring to face the wrath of his bishop; *2 in 
1261 Boniface deprived the prior of Winchester;*^ in 1269 
the abbot of Tavistock was deposed by Bishop Brones- 
combe ;*5 in 1272 the prior of Caudwell again was forced 
by M. Richard Gravesend to resign on account of ill 
health ; *® and at some time during his pontificate M. 
Godfrey Ludham, Archbishop of York, deposed the prior 
of Newburgh*^. This list is probably by no means 
exhaustive. 

The bishops, indeed, showed considerable vigour in 
carrying out their part of the twelfth decree of the Council 
which ordered them to endeavour to improve the monas- 
teries in their dioceses. The registers and annals are full 
of references to, and accounts of, visitations, and the energy 
of the bishop was often strongly resented and led to 
frequent and sometimes violent disputes. Instances of 


* Chron. Maj. v. 258-9. * See Cheney, Efiscofal Fisitatiom (1931)- 

® Ann. Mon. (Worcester) iv. 41 1, 415, 416-17. 

^ Ann. Mon. (Tewkesbury) i. 70, and (Dunstaple) iii. 109 


* Ibid. (Tewkesbury) i. 93. 

^ Ckron. Maj. iii. 492. 

^ Chron. Maj. ir* 247. 

** Ann. Mon. (Dunstable) iii. 178^ 
” CaL. Papal Letters^ i. 361. 

Peg. Walter Bronescombey p. 268. 


Reg. Walter Gifford, Archbishop of Tork, p. 216^ 


® Ibid. (Dunstable) iii. 143. 

® Arm. Mon. (Worcester) iv. 433. 
Rot. Rob. Givseeteste, p. 504. 

” Chron. Maj. v. 84. . 
Ann. Mon. (Worcester) iv. 447- 
Rot. Ric. Grarvesendy p. 196, 
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opposition to episcopal visitation occur at Worcester, 
1219-24,^ at Durham 1220-3,* York, 1222-7,^ at 
Great Malvern in 1233,“* at Battle in 1234 5 where the 
monks were successful in pleading privilege, at Coventry 
in 1236,* at Canterbury in 1238, at Bardney in 1243, 
&c. In 1251 a confederacy of conventual churches, among 
which were Canterbury and Waltham, was formed to resist 
the bishops,^ but apparently it did not come to any- 
thing. 

The twelfth decree of the Lateran Council was specially 
emphasized by the Papacy. The popes of this period, 
particularly Honorius III and Gregory IX and to some 
extent Innocent IV, took a great interest in the reform of 
the monasteries. Various instances occur of special visi- 
tations ordered by the Pope, a notable occasion being in 
1232 when Gregory IX ordered all the suffragans of 
Canterbury to make a visitation of all religious houses in 
their dioceses, special visitors being appointed for exempt 
houses.® In the mandate ordering this visitation the 
twelfth decree of the Council was quoted and details were 
laid down with regard to the carrying out of its regulations.® 
Again in 1238, when the Legate Otto held a great council 
for the reformation of the Benedictine Order at St. 
Martin’s Church in London, further regulations were laid 
down in regard to the holding of general chapters.*® On 
this occasion Matthew Paris declares that ‘abbates et 
priores congregati, audientes quod sancta religio per haec 
non modicum reformata felix susciperet incrementum, 
verbum quasi hostiam caelitus missam cum omni alacritate 
susceperunt, facientes haec in suis capitulis publicari trans- 
gressores disciplina regulari percellendo ’,** which does not 

^ Ann, Mon, (Worcester) iv. 41 1, 415, 416-17. 

* Cal, Papal Letters, i. 72, 78, 82-3, 93, and Rog. Wend. ii. 256-9. 

^ Reg, Walter Gray, p. 152, and Cal, Papal Letters, i, 116. 

* Ann. Mon, (Worcester) iv. 424. 

’ Cal, Papal Letters, L 138. 

® Ann, Mon, (Dunstable) iii. 143, and Cal. Papal Letters, i. 150, 151, 

’ Chron. Maj. v. 207-8. 

® Rog. Wend. iii. 42; Ann, Mon, (Tewkesbury) i. 89. 

^ Rog. Wend. iii. 45, 

Clauses 26 and 27; see Chron. Maj, iii. 499 - 517 . 

Ibid., pp. 516-17. 
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speak very well of the state of the monasteries in England 
before 1238. Innocent IV made an effort in 1253 to 
pursue the policy of his predecessors by ordering the 
abbots of all religious houses to enforce the statutes of 
Gregory IX, published by him at Narbonne and Rouen, 
and by giving to the bishops coercive authority in the case 
of negligence on the part of abbots.* Unfortunately this 
mandate was promptly followed by a number of others 
exempting various religious houses from observing the 
statutes and forbidding the bishops to take any further 
steps to enforce them.* 

The general impression given by detailed descriptions 
of visitations of monastic houses is that of a certain slack- 
ness. In England, as contrasted with the Continent, very 
scandalous houses were extremely rare. The usual type 
of complaints deal with negligence in looking after the 
sick, in observing silence, that the monks do not eat in 
the refectory as they should, that they wander about the 
coxmtryside, and that the various officers are careless in 
the performance of their duties ; the nuns are found to 
be quarrelsome, they have paid money on their entry into 
the convent, and they refuse to obey the prioress and do 
not keep the rule of silence, foolish minor faults which yet 
but too clearly illustrate the absence of the spirit of self- 
abnegation and active devotion to an ideal. Councils and 
chapters might be held, codes of statutes be drawn up, 
and abbots deposed, but internally the religious orders 
remained uninspired and that renewal of zeal, that re- 
kindling of the old spirit of enthusiasm which alone could 
eradicate such petty but insidious abuses, was not thus to 
be brought about. The monasteries undoubtedly made 
spasmodic efforts to reform, and they obeyed to some 
extent the Lateran Decrees and endeavoiired to carry them 
out, but in a manner so half-hearted that even by the end 
of Henry Ill’s reign the system of general chapters seems 
to have borne but little fruit. Even Matthew Paris him- 
self bewailed the secular attitude of the monks of his day, 
and contrasted it with the holiness of the monks of old 

^ Chron. Maj, v. 380. 

* i,e. €<iL Papal Letters^ i. 290, 299, 3 16, &c* 

X 


3843 ^ 
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time : ‘ O si sanctus Benedictus haec videret resuscita- 
tus, immo certe videt qui universum mundum sub solari 
radio quandoque cernebat collectum, qualiter ofFende- 
retur ! ’ * 

The decrees dealing with the organization of provincial 
chapters and provincial synods are the most important of 
those dealing with organization, but some of the lesser 
ones are not without interest and significance. In particular 
there are two minor decrees which demand a certain effort 
and a certain restraint on the part of the bishops, and there- 
fore form significant corollaries to the decree concerning 
provincial councils. They both enlarge on statutes of the 
Lateran Council of 1179, but otherwise have little in 
common. One is the eleventh decree which demanded 
that a Master should be appointed in every church of any 
considerable size and wealth to instruct clerks gratuitously 
in the intricacies of grammar, and that a theologian should 
be appointed in metropolitan churches to teach theology, 
being provided also with a prebend ; and the other is the 
thirty-third decree which demanded that procurations 
exacted by bishops, archbishops, and archdeacons on their 
visitations should be moderate. 

In England, in the cathedral churches which had secular 
chapters, the grammar school and the schoolmaster in the 
person of the chancellor had long been customary institu- 
tions.® Lincoln, Salisbury, and York in the thirteenth 
century had three grades of schools attached to them ; the 
school of theology under the chancellor or schoolmaster 
as he had been called in the eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries ; the grammar school under a grammar school- 
master appointed by the chancellor whose deputy he was ; 
and the song school under a song schoolmaster, the cantor 
or precentor. In the case, therefore, of Lincoln, Salisbury, 
and York the office of theolopts was already implied in that 
of chancellor, and ‘ the office of chancellor is to rule the 
school of Theology, to preach by himself or deputy. . . . His 
dignity is that no one can teach in the city of Lincoln except 
by his licence, and that he collates to all the schools in the 

* Ckron. v. 244. 

^ For the subject of schools see A. F. Leach, Schools of Medieval England, 
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County of Lincoln at his pleasure, except to those that are 
on prebends.’^ 

The influence of the Lateran decree may possibly be 
traced at Salisbury. Until 1 240 the chancellor seems not to 
have been personally responsible for the teaching of theo- 
logy, but to have had a special official for this purpose, 
for in a papal bull of July 1223 a mandate was sent to 
Master Roger, iheologus, canon of Salisbury,® and in 1240 
a special act of Bishop Robert Bingham united the ofiices 
of chancellor and theologian and endowed the new office 
with a prebend.^ The exact origin of this theologus is diffi- 
cult to discover, but in the Institutions of St. Osmund only 
the chancellor and the archiscola are mentioned, the latter 
being head of the grammar school, but subordinate to the 
chancellor. Leach says that theology was first taught at 
Salisbury in 1 209, but gives no authority.'* 

In the other cathedral churches with secular chapters the 
office of chancellor as head of the grammar school seems to 
have been as general as that of dean.^ He usually took 
precedence over the cantor (except at Lincoln), and very 
often all the scholars and grammar schools in the diocese 
or county were under his direction. The grammar school 
at Wells does not seem to have been properly founded, 
however, until 1229, when Roger, a canon, gave a house to 
be enjoyed by the schoolmaster for the time being for the 
use of the school at Wells,® and the statutes written down 
in the middle of the century were copied from those of 
Salisbury. Before the end of the century there were other 
schools at Bury St. Edmunds, Waltham, Warwick, Ponte- 
fract, Hastings, Christchurch (Hants), Beverley, St. Albans, 
Thetford,Huntingdon, Dunstable, Reading, Bristol, Derby, 
Bedford, Northampton, Marlborough, Kimbolton, Barton, 
Partney, Grimsby, Horncastle, Boston and Grantham,^ 
Howden, Rudham by Coxford, Colchester, Leicester, 
Cirencester, Lewes, Battle, Arundel, Lancaster, Chester- 

^ Lincoln Cathedral Statutes^ i. 28 Letter sent to the bishop of Moray in 123^, 
who was establishing a cathedral at Elgin. 

^ Cal. Papal Letters^ i. 92. ^ Sarum Charters^ p. 259. * Op. cit 

® See statutes of St. Paul’s, 1250, Customs of Chichester Cathedral, 1247, 
Statutes of Wells Cathedral, Statutes of Southwell Minster, 1248. 

® Leach, op. cit. ^ Ibid. 
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field, Plynton, Leath, Taunton, Wakefield, Helmesley, 
Newark, and Glasney,^ as well as the famous schools of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand and ‘ The Arches ’ in London, and 
probably many others. 

Some of these grammar schools were connected with 
religious houses, but the question of the theologus and the 
magister in cathedral churches with monastic chapters is a 
complicated one, as in these cases there was no office of 
chancellor. At Canterbury there seems to have been a 
grammar school under the direction of the Archbishop, who 
appointed the master.* In the case of a vacancy in the see 
the monastic chapter appears to have made the appointment. 
A similar policy was apparently pursued at Worcester, 
Winchester, Durham,^ and probably at Rochester and 
Norwich. At Canterbury the question arises as to whether 
theology was taught there as ordered by the Lateran Coun- 
cil. There were apparently claustral lectures in theology, 
but it is very doubtful whether such lectures were open to 
the general public, nor do there appear to be any appoint- 
ments of theologians by the bishops or archbishops in 
monastic cathedrals. 

There is no evidence in all this to show that the Lateran 
Decree had any eflFect at all. In cathedral churches with 
secular chapters there was already a magister in the person 
of the chancellor. In other cathedrals there was a grammar 
school connected with the see which served the purpose. 
There is nothing to indicate that a theology lecturer was 
appointed at Canterbury,'^ or that any of the wealthier 
churches took steps to provide themselves with grammar 
masters in obedience to the Council. Miss Deanesly be- 
lieves that the provisions of the Lateran Council remained 
largely unfulfilled, because of the difficulty of getting 
the chapter to give up a prebend for the purpose, and 
she quotes St. Thomas Aquinas, who wrote in 1257 that 
the decree for the provision of a theology master in each 
metropolitan church had not been observed ‘ through lack 

* Somner-Battely, Antiquities of Canterbuty, Pt, I, pp, 105-6, and App., p. 33. ^ 

* A. W. Parry, Education in England in the Middle Ages^ 

^ On this subject Mr. W. A. Pantin kindly lent us his notes. 

^ A dieology school, with a Franciscan as lecturer, was established in 1275 > 
Gerv. Cant., ii. 281 (R. S.). 
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of letters _ In England, however, it would appear that the 
canon had little effect because the bishops considered that 
there were already sufficient educational centres. Since no 
general organization was necessary, particular instances 
were probably overlooked. 

The thirty-third decree of the Lateran Council deals 
with a very different subject, that of procurations. The 
size and number of the retinue attendant upon the different 
visitors were exactly defined in the Council of 1179, but 
the canons were vague on the subject of allowances for 
food and lodging and gifts of money beyond the stipulation 
that they must be ‘moderate’. Little is heard of this 
canon in England until 1250 when a sudden crisis arose 
over the conduct of Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Archbishop had decided to make a visitation of his 
province. He was entirely within his rights, but archi- 
episcopal visitations having been rare in the past the step 
was strongly resented by his suffragans. What followed 
is a little obscure, but apparently, being unable to plead 
privilege against the Archbishop, the bishops appealed 
against his exaction of excessive monetary procurations. 
According to Matthew Paris he had extorted more than 
thirty marks from the priory of Rochester, ‘ unde constat 
ipsum visitationis officium plus exercere cupiditate pecu- 
niaris emolument! quam pro ordinis reparatione vel monim 
reformatione, cum sit ordinis et morum expers et ignarus 
ac litteraturae ! ’ * The bishops won their suit and hence- 
forward bishops and archbishops might only exact four 
marks, while parish churches in the province of Canterbury 
were to be exempt altogether. The right of the metro- 
politan to visit his province was definitely declared.^ In 
1254 Innocent IV made the four-mark limit general.'* 

This incident may well represent the general attitude 
towards many of the Lateran Decrees. When they were 
enforced it was not due to the activity and enthusiasm of 
the person or group of persons to whom they particularly 

^ Margaret Deanesly, *• Mediaeval Schools to c, 1300 CMM, v. 778. 

* Chron, Maj. v. 120, 

* Ann, Mon, (Burton) i- 300-3 ; (Dunstable) iii. i8£ f (Wykes) iv. 104, 

^ Les Rsgistres d* Innocent IF, no. 7556. 
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referred but to the indignation of those who suffered under 
their abuse. The religious organized general chapters for 
their Order because they feared encroachments on the part 
of the bishops ; the bishops themselves, having none to fear, 
did not meet in provincial synods. The decree concerning 
secular taxation was actively enforced, not by the king but 
by the ecclesiastics who had to pay the taxes. Electors 
did not dare to neglect the canonical procedure in elections 
lest they should lose their right to choose their bishop or 
abbot. And so it is with all legal codes imposed from 
above. There was no police organization to see that the 
laws were obeyed, but the laws were there and they were 
recognized, and to them in cases of emergency the weak 
might successfully appeal against the strong. 

We now come to the last group ; decrees dealing with 
conduct and discipline. One of the most difficult problems 
which the Church had constantly to face was that of the 
control and behaviour of the parish priest upon whom 
ultimately the Church was so dependent for the extension 
of her influence and the spread of her teaching. The 
Lateran Council suggested little that was new, but repeated 
with added emphasis the old laws, the old warnings, and 
the old punishments. The decrees in this section were not 
creative but suppressive. They deal not so much with 
reforms as with abuses ; ‘ Thou shalt not ’ was the essence 
of their message ; but of all the decrees they were the 
most popular. 

The seventh decree of the Council made the bishops 
particularly responsible for the morality of the clerks under 
their authority, ‘ ne sanguis eorum de suis manibus re- 
quiratur ! ’ The bishops’ registers testify to the many and 
varied efforts of the bishops to carry out the duties thus 
entrusted to them. By the issuing of constitutions at 
diocesan synods, by making visitations through their 
dioceses, by issuing articles of inquiry to the archdeacons 
and by conducting careful examinations into the knowledge 
and previous life of candidates for ordination and for bene- 
fices they endeavoured to raise the standard of the priesthood. 

Much of the trouble with the parish clergy arose over 
the question of marriage. The law against the marriage of 
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clerks in higher orders is the supreme example of ecclesi- 
astical idealism. Not only was the life work of a priest who 
could not withstand this particular temptation often ruined, 
but scandal was brought upon the Church at large. The 
effects of a lapse from what was called virtue was so disastrous 
that the enforcement of celibacy and the detection of vice 
became one of the chief duties of the conscientious bishop. 
Grosseteste, all through his pontificate, endeavoured con- 
stantly and persistently to enforce celibacy amongst his 
clergy, depriving clerks of their benefices and sending 
special and detailed instructions to the archdeacons of his 
diocese.^ He had great trouble with one Ralph, a clerk, 
deprived for incontinence who yet refused to give up his 
benefice, seeking refuge in the claims of a secular power 
to determine cases concerning advowson.* This was no 
isolated case, for even the Archbishop of York had to apply 
to the Pope for special mandates for enforcing his authority 
against those ‘qui tanquam jumenta computrescentes in 
stercore suo, correctionem nullo modo recipiunt, eligendo 
perire potius quam parere ; quorum quidam ad hoc eflru- 
gixxnt, interponentes ad Apostolicam sedem appellationis 
obstaculum 

It is difiBcult to discover with any degree of precision 
the number of clerks actually deprived for incontinence 
' since no records exist of the activities of episcopal courts. 
Accidental references are sometimes found in the registers ; 
confessed or convicted incontinence being given as the 
reason for the resignation of the preceding incumbent in 
the notice of a presentation or institution ; * but these are 
very rare indeed and probably bear no proportion to the 
actual number of such deprivations. More frequent are 
instances of clerks being presented to benefices and ad- 
mitted on condition that they renounced their concubines 
and promised to live in future a life consonant with the 
strictest morality .5 

^ Epistolasy 1 and cviL ® Chron, Maj. v. 109. 

® Walter Gray ^ P- 3C59* 

^ See Rob, Grosseteste, pp, 231,4905 Rot. Hugh of Wells, ii. 23, 72; and 
Rot. Rk. Grasuesend, p. 168. 

^ Rot. Hugh of Wells, i. 79, 87, &c. ; RoU Rob, Grosseteste, p. 41 5 and Reg. 
Walter Bronescombe, p. 193. 
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A distinction was made between the clerk with a wife 
and the clerk with a concubine. If the latter sinned more 
grievously, in practice the former appears to have been 
more frequently and more severely punished. Both papal 
and episcopal registers speak of the abuse by which sons 
of clerks succeeded their father in their benefices, and it 
was probably to prevent this that the laws against marriage 
were strictly enforced. In the years 1221, 1222, and 1223 
papal mandates were sent to the Bishops of Coventry, 
Durham, the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Lincoln, 
Worcester, and London, to remove from their benefices 
married clerks and those who succeeded their fathers.^ 
There are a number of references in the registers to clerks 
being deprived on account of matrimony.* Only in one 
place have we found the Lateran Council quoted in a case 
concerning married clerks, viz. in that of a clerk in the 
diocese of Chichester said to have two wives by papal dis- 
pensation. This dispensation was claimed to be invalid 
since it was clearly ‘against the statutes of the General 
Council’.^ Sometimes clerks apparently resigned their 
cure of souls in order to take a wife, and Matthew Paris 
tells of John of Gatesden ‘vir prudens in agendis et 
strenuus, jam multis, sua procurante industria, laicis ditatus 
possessionibus, filiam cuiusdam nobilis dominae Roisiae de 
Bruis sibi matrimonio copulans, curam exuens animarum 
periculosam, ad magnorum procerum dignitatem ad- 
volavit 

The articles of inquiry issued by Hugh of Wells in the 
diocese of Lincoln in 1230,5 by M. Roger Weseham in 
the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield in 1252,® those pub- 
lished in 1253 and quoted in the Burton Annals^ and 
which may have preceded the provincial visitation of Arch- 
bishop Boniface,* and Grosseteste’s letter to the archdeacons 

* Ccd, Papal Letters^ i. 79, So, 84, 85, 86, 90 5 see also pp. 149, 190, 260. 

^ BaU Hugh of Wells, ii. 55 ; Rot. Rob. Grosseteste^ p. 28 ; Rat. Ric. Gravesend, 
pp. 192, 193 j ^g. Walter Bronescombe, p. 123 ; see also Reg. Walter Giffard, p. 26, 

^ Rx^al Letters, i. 277. ^ Chrm. Maj. iv. 403. * Concilia, i. 627. 

^ Ann. Mon. (Burton) L 296—8. Ibid., p. 307 seq. 

® An interesting and unusual set of Articles of Inquiry is included in the 
Burton Annals introduced by the somewhat startling comment that * codem anno 
(i.& 1253) factae sunt inquisitiones subsequentes persingulas et universas dioeceses 
todus regni Angliae de vita et conversadone clericonim et iaicorum These Ardcles 
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in 12365 emphasize more strongly than the registers the 
importance with which the observance of the law of celibacy 

are not to be found in or even mentioned by any of the other chronicles or annals 
of the period, nor does the annalist of Burton provide any further information. 
The question instantly arises as to the authorship of these important and extensive 
articles, which are to take into account not oiy the clergy but also the laity 
throughout England. 

If the information provided by the Burton annalist were indeed correct, that 
these articles were sent to every diocese throughout England, they would seem to 
emanate from the papal court. This explanation is, however, unsatisfactory, for 
the subjects of inquiry are not such as would interest the papal court, and in no 
way resemble the articles known to have been published by Papal Nuncios in the 
year 1273 (Worcester) iv. 463). 

The information provided by the Burton annalist proving therefore to be in- 
adequate, the problem may be approached from the standpoint of internal evidence. 
The very marked resemblance between these Articles and those issued by Hugh 
of Wells, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1230, the earliest known issue of such articles 
{Concilia^ i. 627) at once attracts attention. There can be little doubt that the 
author of the Articles of 1253 had before him a copy of those of 1230. An ex- 
planation which suggests itself is that M. Roger Weseham, Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, in which diocese the abbey of Burton was situated, drew up articles on the 
model of those of his neighbour, the Bishop of Lincob, for use in his own diocese. 
An objection to this hypothesis, however, lies in the fact that M. Roger Weseham 
had issued Articles in the diocese of LicMeld and Coventry during the preceding 
year {Ann, Mon, (Burton) i. 296), and these Articles, though apparently influenced by 
the Lincoln ones, bear a far less striking resemblance to them than do those of 1 2 53. 

Another possible suggestion is that M. Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
was the author of the Articles which he drew up on the lines of those issued by 
his predecessor. This explanation seems to be strengthened by the presence of 
detailed questions in regard to the laity which are a peculiar feature of die Articles 
of 1253 and recall the indignation expressed by Matthew Paris for the searching 
inquiries made by Grosseteste into lay morals on his visitation in 1246 {Chron, 
Maj, iv. 579 ; also Anglia Sacra, ii. 347-8, ‘Propositio de Visitatione diocesis 
suae’). Pegge, in his Life of Grosseteste, suggested that a set of Articles founded 
on those of Hugh of Wells accompanied the letter to the archdeacons in 1236 
{Epistolae, xxii), and that the Articles of M. Roger Vlescham issued in 1252 were 
founded on these. In that case the Articles of 1253 may have been yet another 
issue of the Bishop of Lincoln. 

One other possible explanation might be considered. There is no doubt that 
the Articles were issued at least after the year 1252, for there is a reference to the 
new law concerning procurations (see above, p. 157). Grosseteste died in the year 
a fact which tends to weaken the possibility that he was the author. On 
the other hand, it is in this year that Archbishop Boniface made his great visitation 
of Canterbury, Rochester, London, Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln (Ann, Mon, 
(Burton) i. 313). The Burton annalist says that the Artid^ were issued in all 
the dioceses of England. The archbishop might have obtained a copy of Ae 
Artides that were issued from time to time in the diocese of Lincoln, for, in spite 
of the cynical attitude of Matthew Paris, the Archbishop appears to have been 
filled with an urgent and pressing desire for the reformation of the Church. Might 
not these Artides have been sent before him to the archdeacons in ord^ that th^ 
might know what information to lay before the archbishop on his arrival in their 
vidnity ? 

S843*S 
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was regarded. They all contain long and detailed inquiries 
into the private lives of parish priests as well as into their 
public activities, their dress and the manner in which they 
carried out their various duties, in accordance with the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth decrees of the Lateran 
Council. 

Besides emphasizing the responsibility of the bishops in 
regard to the morals of the clerks under them, the Lateran 
Council required that they should see that clerks who 
were promoted should be properly instructed ' quoniam si 
ignaros et rudes de cetero ordinare praesumpserint (quod 
quidem facile poterit deprehendi) et ordinatores et ordinatos 
gravi decrevimus subjacere ultioni It was further pro- 
vided that provincial synods should keep watch that the 
bishop or chapter appointed suitable men, and if they 
ignored two warnings they were to lose their right to 
appoint. ‘Grave nimis est et absurdum, quod quidam 
praelati ecclesiarum, cum possint viros idoneos ad eccle- 
siastica beneficia promovere, assumere non verentur in- 
dignos, quibus nec morum honestas, nec litterarum scientia 
suffragatur, carnalitatis sequentes affectum, non judicium 
rationis.’ ^ The method usually adopted for carrying out 
^is decree seems to have been the customary one of hold- 
ing an examination into the qualifications of a candidate 
to a benefice by the archdeacon on presentation by the 
patron. The results of these examinations are frequently 
noted in the bishops’ registers, of which institutions as a 
rule occupy the major part. The exact form taken by these 
laminations appears to vary, but in the majority of cases 
it seems evident that the person presented was actually 
examined orally by the archdeacon, particularly concerning 
his knowledge and education. Grosseteste, in writing to 
John Blund, chancellor of York, to explain why he bag 
refused a living to an ignorant relative, adds ‘ responsiones 
quas respondit examinatus, mitto vobis inclusas Only 
in the case of benefices in the gift of the king and of the 
Pope w|^as it apparently difiicult to enforce the decrees 
concerning the literacy and suitability of the candidate. 


* Decree XXVII. 


» Decree XXX. 


3 Episiolae^ xix. 
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Matthew Paris was exceedingly indignant at some of the 
presentations made by the king, mentioning one in parti- 
cular where the fool and buffoon of the king had been 
presented to the rich church of Preston,^ while the scandal 
caused by papal provisions is too well known to need 
further mention here. 

It is difficult to tell from the registers how many candi- 
dates were actually rejected on account of illiteracy.by the 
bishops. The Rolls are records of institutions but only 
very rarely mention cases of rejection. Here and there, 
however, are accidental references to a second presentation 
since the first candidate was Jere totaliter illiteratus?' That 
the registers give a very poor idea of the number of candi- 
dates rejected is evident from the fact that although in the 
Rolls of Grosseteste only one case is mentioned, among 
his letters there are eight to patrons or relatives on this 
subject.^ In one of these letters he refers to the General 
Council : ‘ Monachus quidam praesentavit mihi ad curam 
multarum animarum diacomun querdam non tonsura- 
tum et contra Concilii statuta pannis rubeis vestitum 
et annulatum, habitu et gestu laicum vel potius militem 
et ut conici potuit ex suis responsionibus fere illitera- 
tum.’ 

There are a very large number of institutions where the 
candidate is admitted on condition that he studies for a 
certain period and is then re-examined or is told to remrn 
after having attended schools when he will be examined 
again and if found competent will then be admitted, 
another in the meantime being put in charge of the bene- 
fice.5 The subjects on which they are to be examined 
vary. Sometimes it is simply in litteratura or ‘ ut scolas 
frequentet et addiscat et hoc anno revoluto redeat Archi- 
diacono ostensujrus qualiter profecerit in eisdem ’ ; at other 
times it is in musica or in psallendi usum or in cantandi usum, 

* Chron, Maj, v. 329. 

* See Ibt Hugh of Wells^ i. loi 5 ii. 224 5 RoU Rob. Grosseteste, p. 230 j Reg. 
Walter Bronescombe, p. 164 5 Reg. Walter Gifford, Archbishop of Torh, p. 1^3 5 
Reg. Godfrey Giffard, p. 3^ > RiA. Ric. Gravesend, p- 213 f 

3 Epistolae, xi, xvii, xix, xxvi, lii, Ixxii, cxxiv, and cxxvi. 

^ Epistolae, xi. 

5 See Rot. Hugh of Wells 5 Rot. Rob. Grosseteste j Rot. Ric. Grasvesend. 
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The number of candidates instituted but commanded to 
attend the schools under pain of deprivation is very large ; 

‘ sub periculo beneficii sui et in virtute obedientiae scolas 
frequentet On other occasions the bishop is content 
with an oath or a promise. 

So anxious were some of the bishops that their clerks, 
particularly those with cure of souls, should be well read 
and educated that they were prepared to grant licences of 
non-residence for considerable periods during which time 
a chaplain or vicar for an adequate stipend was allowed to 
minister to the cure of souls. In the register of M. Godfrey 
Giffard, Bishop of Worcester, between the years 1268 and 
1271 there are records of thirty-one such licences to study. 
The length of time, except in the case of youthful candi- 
dates to benefices studying till they come of age, is usually, 
when mentioned, from one to three years. Three licences 
refer to schools in partibus transmanms\^ three others speak 
definitely of the schools at Paris ^ and one, more generally, 
of ‘ Paris, Oxford or elsewhere The subject to be studied 
is only rarely mentioned. One is to read in Jure Canonico ; 
another the liberal Arts ; another ‘ a lawful science ’ ; an- 
other in sacra serif tura et canonibus ; some thirteen, theology 
and canon law. That, in spite of this activity on the part 
of at any rate some of the bishops, a large section of 
the parish clergy remained ignorant and illiterate, is 
unfortunately borne out by the testimony of Roger Bacon 
who, in his Compendium Studii Philosophiae, speaks of 
‘officium divinum de quo parvum aut nihil intelligunt 
sicut besta ’. 

Contrasted with the energy of the bishops in endeavour- 
ing to improve the morality and education of the clergy in 
accordance with the injunctions of the Lateran Council is 
their attitude towards decrees forbidding interference in 
secular affairs, by which, also, clerks were particularly for- 
bidden to pronounce and write a death sentence or be in 
any way responsible for such a sentence being passed. 

* Especially in the Rolls of Hugh of Wells. 

* Reg, Godfr^ Giffard, pp. 20, 39 ; Rd>t, Hugh of Wells, i. 108. 

* RoU Hugh of Wells, 82 5 Rot Rob, Grosseteste, p, 412 5 Reg. Walter Bfones- 
combe, p. 26%. 

* Reg. Faped Letters, L 321. 
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The explanation probably lies partly in the fact that the 
bishops and higher ecclesiastics were themselves the persons 
most concerned, and partly because, at the beginning of 
the reign, the task of restoring order in the kingdom after 
the turbulence which had prevailed during the latter part 
of the reign of John, also fell to the bishops. The office 
of chancellor, although an essentially secular position in- 
volving the expenditure of much time and labour, was one 
of great dignity and importance, and was generally held 
by an ecclesiastic. Nor were the bishops always prepared 
to renounce their privileges, and during the reign of 
Henry III the office was held at different times by the 
bishops of Durham, Chichester, Bath and Wells, and 
Worcester.^ On the other hand, it must also be admitted 
that the bishops elect of Coventry and Lichfield, Carlisle, 
Ely, London, and York resigned, but all of these had been 
clerks with cures of souls while holding the office of 
chancellor or keeper.® The secular activities of ecclesiastics 
did not always pass without comment. Peter des Rievaux, 
who had been brought up as a clerk but discarded the 
tonsure when he entered the king’s service, was expelled 
from court in 1234 on the fall of his uncle, the Bishop of 
Winchester, with a threat that if he did not resume the 
tonsure he would lose both his eyes. He fled with the 
Bishop of Winchester but, being summoned before the king 
to render an accoimt of his ministry he appeared ‘ in habitu 
clericali cum tonsura et lata corona A typical example 
is that of Stephen Segrave. He had been brought up as an 
ecclesiastic but ‘ changed his clerical profession to that of 
arms’. From i2i8to i23ohe was a justice at Westminster 
and many years went on circuit as justice itinerant, being 
chief justiciar in 1 232. He was also in 1219 made Governor 
of Sauvey Castle in Leicestershire, and in the three follow- 
ing years was sheriff in the counties of Lincoln, Essex, 
Hertford, and constable of the Tower of London. In 1228 
he became Sheriff of Bedford and Buckingham and then of 
Warwick, Leicester, and Northampton for life. In 1234 he 

* See Foss, yudges of England 5 also L. B, Dibben, * Chancellor and Keeper of 
the Seal under Henry III’ (E.H.R. xxvii. (1912) 39). 

* Dibben, op. cit. 


5 Foss, p* 455. 
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fell from favour and never really recovered his old position 
so turned his mind to his original profession, resumed the 
tonsure, became a canon regular, and died in the abbey of 
Leicester in 1241.* 

The greatest scandal, however, was connected with the 
office of justice itinerant, one of whose principal duties 
was the hanging of malefactors. M. Richard le Grant, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when visiting Rome in 1231, 
laid a passionate protest before the Pope : ‘ Proposuit etiaiii 
quod episcopi quidam eius suffraganei, neglecta pastorali 
cura sedebant ad scaccarium regis, laicas causas ventilantes 
et judicia sanguinis exercentes. Item conquestus est, quod 
clerici beneficiati et infra sacros ordines constituti . . . sicut 
episcopi, ab ipsis trahentes exemplum, curis secularibus et 
laicorum se judiciis immiscebant.’ ® The Pope promised 
to exert his influence against these abuses, but Richard died 
on his way home and apparently no steps were t^en. 
Five years later M. Robert Grosseteste, lately made Bishop 
of Lincoln, raised a strong protest against the holding of 
secular offices, particularly those where capital cases were 
involved, by clerks. ‘ Praeterea secundum canonicas san- 
ctiones et Conciliorum constitutiones nulli licet clericorum 
jurisdictiones seculares sub aliquibus principibus et secu- 
laribus viris, ut justitiarii eorum fiant, exercere ; et si quis 
clericorum contra hoc venire praesumpserit, ab ecclesiastico 
ministerio fieri debet alienus, religiosis, si ausu temerario 
hoc attemptaverint, districtius puniendis.’ ^ Again : ‘ Mani- 
festum est autem quod usus et actus officii et potestatis 
justiciarii itinerantis ad omnia placita regia est cuilibet 
abbati illicitus, cum huiusmodi actus et usus extendant se 
etiam ad judicia in causis sanguinis, cum etiam hae perti- 
neant ad placita domini regis.’ * He wrote letters to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,^ to the king,^ to the legate,^ 
and to the Pope, but he only appears to have succeeded 
in obtaining mandates in regard to his own diocese giving 
him authority to proceed against clerks who discharged 

* Foss, biogzapHcal note on Stephen Scgrave, op. dt. 

* Rog. W^d. iii. 14. * Epist(£ie^ X3C7ii. * Efistolae, Ixxii*. 

^ Episidaey rsvii, xxviii, and bdi*. 

^ E^idaej Gxxi7. ’ Epistolaef Ixxxii 
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the offices of justice and sheriff, ‘ being obliged thereby to 
arrest and imprison persons, withdrawing only from criminal 
causes just before the sentence is given, thereby in effect 
acting as judges ; and as sherifis are bound to execute the 
king’s orders, however severe, to take part in duels and 
judge in cases of bloodshed ; all these being forbidden by 
the Canons 

Among the bishops who acted as itinerant justices 
during this reign were M. Richard le Poore, the energetic 
and reforming Bishop of Salisbury, Hugh of Wells, Bishop 
of Lincoln, and his brother Jocelin, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, all of whom served on commissions shortly after the 
holding of the Lateran Council. Later in the reign the 
names of Ralph Neville, Bishop of Chichester, Walter 
Mauclerc and Silvester Everdon, Bishops of Carlisle, and 
M. Benedict Sansetum, Bishop of Rochester,® occur in the 
lists of commissions.^ William of York, M. Walter Canti- 
lupe, and M. Simon Walton, all of whom afterwards 
became bishops, served on commissions while holding one 
or more benefices with cure of souls. The number of 
abbots is considerably larger than that of bishops. Ran- 
dolph, Abbot of Evesham, Simon, Abbot of Reading, 
Richard of Kelsey, Abbot of Selby, Peter, Abbot of 
Tewkesbury, Alexander of Holderness, Abbot of Peter- 
borough, Roger of Scarborough, Abbot of Whitby, 
Thomas, Abbot of Winchecumbe, Adam of Aswardby, 
Abbot of Bardney, William of Spaldwick, Abbot of 
Colchester, Ralph Marsh, Abbot of Croyland, John of 
Spalding, Prior of Spalding, are among those who served 
as itinerant justices. It was apparently a common practice 
for a commission to be headed by an abbot or other eccle- 
siastic, who obeyed the letter of the law by withdrawing 
from the case just before the pronouncement of the death 
sentence. 

The subject of the conduct and discipline of the clergy 
cannot be dismissed without some reference to those two 
very famous decrees of the Lateran Council relating to 

* Cal, Papal tetters^ i. 155, July 1236 5 see also p. 230. 

* C.P. 2 ?. (1216-25), p. 208. 3 For lists see Foss, Judges. 
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pensions and pluralities.* The very secular and mercenary 
spirit which seems to have been spreading through the 
Church at this period is nowhere better illustrated than in 
the system, steadily developing, by which the holder of 
a benefice received the fruits of that benefice and yet dele- 
gated all his duties to an underpaid subordinate while he 
himself never so much as visited the parish. The system 
seems to have originated in the pious habit of endowing 
religious houses with the revenues of a church in order 
that the monks might be able to provide hospitality and 
clothe the poor. By the thirteenth century the practice 
had spread to private persons. 

It is a little difiicult to trace the influence of the Lateran 
Council of 1215 in the great movement towards the setting 
up and taxing of vicarages. Hugh of Wells, Bishop of 
Lincoln, who was particularly energetic in promoting this 
movement, constantly refers to the authority of the Lateran 
Council,® but we have not been able to discover whether it 
is to the eleventh decree of the Lateran Council of 1179, 
which orders religious to present vicars to the bishop to be 
instituted in parishes belonging to them, or to the Lateran 
Council of 1215, which empowered bishops to see that 
vicars were adequately remunerated. The movement had 
originated long before 1215, but after that date and through- 
out the century all over England the bishops were extremely 
active in setting up vicarages and fixing their value. In 
the Liber Antiquus of Hugh of Wells there are records of 
the establishment of nearly four hundred vicarages, in most 
cases where monasteries and religious houses held the 
advowson, and the other episcopal registers of the period 
show similar energy on the part of other bishops. 

The taxation of vicarages on the lands of the religious 
houses presents few complications, but less straightforward 
is the question of pensions specifically forbidden by the 
Lateran Council in the case of private persons. In future, 
according to the decree, unless the living was connected 

* Decrees XXXIl and XXIX. 

* Hugh cf WeUsy i, ii, iii, and Liber Aniiquus de Ordinatkmbus Ficariarum 
tenure Hugoms Welles IJncolniensts episcopi, i2og to 12^$, ed. A. Gibbons. See 
11 , A. R. l&xtr^g^ 4 Histoty of Vicarages Jn the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1930). 
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with a dignity or prebend the rector was to reside in person. 
Yet frequently, even in the registers of M. Robert Grosse- 
teste, a candidate was instituted to a benefice on condition 
that he paid certain sum to another individual nomine 
simflicis beneficii. The recipient was, in several cases, the 
rejected candidate, who had to be maintained in the schools 
until uberius -provideattir. The many licences to study 
all presuppose the employment of a chaplain while the 
rector was absent in the schools, but the absence being 
but temporary such cases would possibly not come under 
the Council’s ruling. Those of such persons as the son of 
earl Ferrers are, however, in a different category. He was 
totally illiterate and under age and Grosseteste refused to 
provide him with a benefice but suggested to the legate that 
the boy should receive a fixed pension from the benefice as 
a sort of compensation.^ Nor is this an exceptional case.® 

On the other hand, that the decree was recognized and 
enforced is proved in many other ways. A papal mandate 
in 1219 ordered the bishop of Carlisle to revoke pensions 
in the churches of his diocese which had been created or 
increased contrary to the canons.^ In the dioceses of York 
and of Bath and Wells it was customary to inquire whether 
a benefice was fensionaria on the institution of a new in- 
cumbent ♦ and the Archbishops of York, particularly 
Walter Gray, were very active in consolidating medieties 
in accordance with the tenor of the Council, for a mediety 
might become a form of pension.^ Another proof that the 
decree was known and enforced lies in an entry in the 
Rolls of M. Walter Giffard, Archbishop of York, where 
a vicar was instituted in the prebend of a canon and it was 
specially noted ‘ cum in Generali Concilio existat provide 
constitutum quod ecclesia parochialis, si in dignitate alicui 
sit annexa, ydoneum et perpetuiim vicarium habeat insti- 

* Epistolae, lii. 

» e.g. Sot. Sob. Grosseteste, pp. 131, 140, 3005 Seg. Walter Bronescombe, 
p. 164. 

3 CaL Papal Letters ^ i. 67. 

^ See Peg. Walter Giffard^ Bishop of Bath and Wells^ pp. i, a, and as Archbishop 
ofTorhy pp. 21, &c. 

s Peg. Walter Gray, pp. 8, 37, 41, 57 , 106, &c. 5 other examples occnr 

in the registers of Grosseteste, Hugh of Wells, Gravesend, and M. Walter Brones- 
combe. 
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tutum canonice qui congruentem de ipsius ecclesiae habeat 
proventibus portionem 

Pensions to religious houses were generally permitted 
so long as they were antiqua etdebita^ but when they were 
newly imposed or increased the victim on several occasions 
quoted the Lateran Council to prove that such a proceed- 
ing was illegal.^ Possibly, however, the Council in question 
might have been that of 1179 which forbad bishops and 
abbots to increase old or add new imposts on churches. 

The thirty-second decree of the Lateran Council especi- 
ally lost its effectiveness through the system of pluralities. 
If a man held several benefices it is evident that he had to 
employ chaplains to perform his neglected duties. The 
Council in its twenty-ninth decree definitely forbad the hold- 
ing of more than one benefice, but added the reservation 
that in the cases of persons of outstanding merit, position, 
or education, papal indulgence might be granted. Thus the 
paradox came about that the century which opened with 
definite enactments against the new abuse was the one in 
which the system of holding such pluralities increased with 
the greatest degree of rapidity. This decree is unique in the 
fact that its failure was almost entirely due to the practice 
of the Popes themselves. 

At first the dispensations seem to have been granted in 
strict accordance with the decree of the Council. ‘ Indult 
to Master Richard de Lassewade, clerk, to receive an addi- 
tional benefice with cure of souls, the Pope having had 
testimony to his life, learning and noble birth/ ^ ‘ Licence 
to Pandulph, Papal Legate, to present clerks in his service 
to more Aan one benefice, the benefices in his gift being 
few and of small value. The Pope desires him to be cir- 
cumspect in using this permission so as not to afford 
matter for obloquy.’ 5 But the small revenues attached to 
so many benefices sometimes made it impossible for a 
rector to live on the proceeds of only one and so gradually 
many benefices were united and thus a plurality was formed. 
Again, the income derivable from a benefice was frequently 

* Beg. Walter Gifford, p, 177. * See panicnlarly Bot. Hugh of Wells, 

* Bet. Hugh <f Wells, iL *44, &c. } Cal. Papal Letters, i. 140, 281. 

Ibid*, p- 6 % (1^19). s Ibid., p. 71 (1220). 
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the only means possessed by pope or bishop to provide 
a promising student with the means to prosecute his studies 
or to reward a faithful servant. The great prestige attached 
to noble birth in the Middle Ages was a frequent excuse 
for the holding of pluralities, and the scions of ancient lines 
did not always consider it necessary to apply to the Pope 
for dispensation. These, as we have already seen,^ had 
a champion in no less a person than Walter Cantilupe, 
Bishop of Worcester. 

It seems to have been the policy of Innocent IV to 
licence pluralities with a lavish hand. Apart from the 
testimony of the registers, a letter is quoted by Matthew 
Paris, a papal privilege to the people of England in which 
Innocent protested his readiness to grant such dispensa- 
tions to all who, being more noble or of better morals, 
deserved his favour.® During his pontificate the number of 
dispensations increased enormously and it became customary 
for dispensations to extend to two benefices in addition to 
those already held..^ It is not surprising that clerks began 
to consider that the papal dispensation was an unnecessary 
formality. As early as 1239 Grosseteste declared that many 
people held this opinion but that he himself did not agree."* 
In 1243 Innocent went even further, granting a dispensa- 
tion to a king’s clerk to hold not one or two but several 
additional benefices with cure of souls.^ In the registers 
and in the pages of the chronicles we sometimes obtain 
glimpses of the extent of some of these pluralities. As 
early as 1233 the famous case of Rufinus was under dis- 
cussion. He was the nephew of Guala, and the Pope was 
persuaded to confiscate the multitude of benefices which 
he held, leaving him preferments to the value of two 
hundred marks, but with no cure of souls.® A less excep- 
tional case occurs in the registers of Bishop Bronescombe. 
One John Wake owed the king forty pounds, and the 
bishop had to sequester his livings in order to make him 
pay, and these consisted of Helston and St. Budeaux where 


* See above, pp, 1 6, 17. 

^ e.g. CaL Papal Letters, i* 319 seqq. 

* Epistolae, Ixxiv, 


* Chron, Maj, iv, 519, 520. 
^ Cal, Papal Letters, L zoi„ 
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he was vicar, St. Mewan, Warleggon, and St. Clear in 
Cornwall, and Arlington and Bigbury in Devonshire.^ ^ The 
custom also grew up of allowing bishops elect to retain all 
their previous revenues after their election to the bishopric 
until their consecration, a noted instance being that of the 
king’s uterine brother Aymer of Valence, who remained 
bishop elect of Winchester for ten years.® The rapacity 
and duplicity of clerks is illustrated by a papal mandate to 
the Bishop of Rochester against clerks who, having held 
benefices with cure of souls without papal dispensations 
concealed the fact and then got dispensations to hold addi- 
tional benefices.^ Matthew Paris in 1250, when summing 
up the strange events of the last half-century, commented 
particularly on the fact that ‘ prohibentur et postea, pecunia 
interveniente, permittuntur aliqui plures ecclesias habere 

In contrast with the growing flood of papal dispensations 
a definite effort can be traced in the episcopal registers, at 
any rate on the part of some of the bishops, to enforce the 
canon of the Lateran Council. M. Richard le Poore, 
Bishop of Salisbury, even went so far as to obtain a man- 
date from the Pope empowering him to take steps against 
pluralists actually in possession of a papal dispensation.* 
There are a large number of instances in the registers of 
Hugh of Wells and M. Robert Grosseteste of clerks being 
instituted to another benefice sub pena Concilii. Whether 
the candidate had benefices elsewhere was one of the 
questions ^ilways asked by the archdeacon in the investiga- 
tion preceding an institution in the diocese of York,® and 
in many of the registers papal dispensations were carefully 
copied out in full.'^ There are also several papal mandates 
to bishops giving them special authority against pluralists 
in their dioceses. Questions about pluralities always formed 
a prominent part of articles of inquiry to archdeacons, 
while both Otto and Ottobono endeavoured to enforce the 

* 'Bjsg^ Walter Bronescmbe, p. 495. * Chron, Maj, v, 224. 

^ Cai. Papal Letters^ L 283. * Ckron, Maj, v. 192. 

* Cal, Papal Letters, L 105, Jan. 1226. 

* e.g, Peg, Walter Gifford, Archbishop of Torh, p. 24. 

’ e.g. Peg, Walter Gr<^, pp. 98, 151, 176, &c. 5 Pot, Hugh ofWeUs, ii. 176, 
326, See, 5 Reg, Walter Qiffard, Archbishop of Torh, p. 138. 

* e.g, Cai, Papal Letters,u 84, 85, 86, 18 1, 330, Sec, 5 Peg.Walter Gray, p. 140. 
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canons against pluralists during their missions to England/ 
But none of these measures succeeded in stemming the 
tide. The causes were economic as well as social. With 
the increasing taxation of the clergy, with the raising of the 
standard of life, with the growth of interest in learning, the 
revenues of a single benefice were too small and too inade- 
quate. Moreover, many younger sons of powerful families 
entered the Church and expected to receive a stipend suited 
to their rank. The development of the system of pluralities 
undoubtedly indicates a secular spirit in the Church, but 
not necessarily a spirit of decadence and immorality. The 
canon of the Lateran Council was not wilfully disobeyed, 
but the force of events proved too great and gradually the 
new system took definite roots in diocesan organization not- 
withstanding all canons of councils. 

Speaking generally of these decrees of conduct and dis- 
cipline it must be admitted that the bishops made constant 
efforts to enforce them. They formed the major part of 
episcopal constitutions and articles of inquiry, and the re- 
gisters of the period likewise testify to the energy of the 
bishops. Unfortunately they were the kind of abuses 
which could not be exterminated by punitive methods. 
Pensions, pluralities, incontinence, would always be re- 
appearing. If the action of the bishops was not very 
successful the Popes were more to blame. 

The decrees against taking part in secular affairs are 
those which the bishops, with but a few exceptions, made 
perhaps least effort to enforce, and they were the most 
important of the decrees, though not 'recognized as 
such at the time. Only a visionary, a mystic like St. 
Francis, could realize that it was this spirit of worldliness, 
the confusion of secular with spiritual, that was under- 
mining the Chiurch, and was to prevent all the efforts 
made to enforce and obey the rest of the decrees from 
bearing the fruit of permanent reform. 

* Ann. Mon. (Wykes) iv. 216. 
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T he ideal of Innocent III was a spiritual one. What 
he desired for the Church above all was a revival of 
religious feeling. Statesman and idealist as he was he had 
contemplated, as a result of the Council, not merely an 
improvement in the administration and morale of the Church 
but also the drawing together of many diverse materials and 
the building up of a perfect unity in which every part was 
to have its allotted place, so that the whole might concen- 
trate upon giving expression to the ideal of the Christian 
life. The purging of abuses was to be the preliminary 
measure, preparing the way for the re-birth of a general 
spirit of enthusiasm and devotion. Details of organization, 
rules of conduct, administrative reforms, legal definition, 
all had their part to play, not as ends in themselves but as 
the prelude to a great spiritual revival. 

In spite of all that was done in the reign of Henry III 
toward the carrying out of the canons of the Council, at 
the time of Henry’s death, fifty-seven years later, that 
spiritual revival had not come. On the contrary, through- 
out the English Church was to be seen a grosser materialism, 
the encroaching of the secular on the spiritual, rigidity, 
formalism, hostility. Most of the spiritual fervour and 
religious devotion seemed to have been concentrated in 
the friars, and although the rest of the Church regarded 
them indulgently and in many cases gave them active en- 
couragement and help, it failed to absorb their simple faith 
or to cast oflF the materialism which was gradually corroding 
its inner life.* 

The weakness of Innocent’s position had lain in the fact 
that he had to rely almost entirely on the efforts of the 
archbishops and bishops for the carrying out of his policy. 
To bring about the desired reformation the Lateran Code 
must be carried out in every detail, and this could only be 
done with the enthusiastic co-operation of the bishop^ who, 

' Over agaimt this general impression it is necessary to set the spiritual move- 
nient exprtessed in Latin^ Anglo-Frencli, and English writings which have not yet 
been fhlly studied in their relation to the life of the Church, 
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fired with the ideals of the Pope, would unite in a common 
effort to enforce the decrees and bring about a spiritual 
revival. The Pope had already indicated the lines upon 
which this was to be carried out by including among the 
decrees provisions for annual provincial synods. 

It must be admitted that in England the general standard 
of episcopal administration was far higher than in the 
preceding centuries. The reign of Henry III saw the 
beginning of the general issuing of episcopal constitutions, 
statements of diocesan policy which demanded the obser- 
vance of the laws of the Church, forbad prevalent abuses, 
and instructed priests ih the duties of their office and in 
the meaning of the Sacraments. About this time systematic 
episcopal registers began to be kept, revealing the activities 
of the bishops in examining the qualifications of candidates 
to vacant benefices, in. encouraging learning, in seeing that 
vicars were properly provided for, and in enforcing the laws 
against pluralities. Great activity was also shown in other 
sides of diocesan work, additions to the fabric of cathedrals 
and churches, the endowment of prebends, the foundation 
of schools, and of hospitals for the poor and aged persons, 
the laying down of vicarages, the limitations of the bounds 
of the dioceses, developments in the organization of 
cathedral bodies, changes in liturgy, and the encourage- 
ment of the work of the friars. Increasing coherence of 
organization can be seen in the development of Convoca- 
tion, although this was largely due to the desire to resist 
royal and papal demands for money. Incidentally, how- 
ever, in Convocation, protests had been made against royal 
interference with elections, and the bishops had decided 
on measures to protect the privilegium fori against the 
usurpations of lay courts (1256-8). This is probably the 
nearest approach to unity ever attained by the Church. 
The bishops united outwardly in a common policy; the 
event showed that their activity meant little more than 
a formal reiteration of a programme which was no longer 
praqticable. 

As'the reign of Henry III drew to its close, in spite of 
all this activity, it became clear that the Church was far less 
united, hopeful, fervent, and proof against encroaching 
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secularism than it had been in 1215, while during the 
reigns of the Edwards, the Church was to become yet more 
secular, more hampered by the Crown, more resentful of 
the effects of the connexion with Rome. 

For this failure the episcopate must share the responsi- 
bility. This does not imply that the bishops were guilty 
of extraordinary negligence, stupidity, or ineffectiveness. 
On the contrary, during this period the conduct of elections 
brought into the episcopate persons of real integrity and 
wide experience. It is true that secular abuse was omni- 
present and that canonical elections sometimes resulted in 
the appointment of a nonentity. *■ Consequently, included 
among the bishops were former monks, curiales^ local 
magnates, cathedral clergy of no particular merit, appa- 
rently eidier indifferent to, or ignorant of, the need for 
reform. There were a few prelates, and these had been 
curiales^ whose actions were a real cause of scandal: Aymer 
of Valence, Peter d’Aigueblanche, Hugh of Beaulieu, and 
Richard Marsh, most notably. But the outstanding features 
of the episcopate of this time were, first the high average 
level of character and efiiciency among the bishops who had 
been curiales, and second, the presence in it of experienced 
scholars, churchmen thoroughly grounded in theology 
and canon law, trained in the newly risen secular schools 
where, if anywhere, the needs of the Church as a whole 
and the ideal of Innocent III would be understood and 
discussed. An episcopate which included Walter Gray, 
Hugh and Jocelin of Wells, Walter Cantilupe, Boniface 
of Savoy, on the one hand, and on the odier Stephen 
Langton, Richard le Poore, Grosseteste, Edmund of 
Abingdon, Alexander Stavensby, Richard of Chichester, 
Walter Suffield, Sewal de Bovill, and Roger Niger, was 
neither undistinguished nor unfit to be the instrument of 
Innocent III. 

Unfortunately, however, although individual bishops 
understood and were inspired by Innocent’s ideal, the 
great majority, ready enough to carry out conscientiously 
their duties, did not share the vision of the great Pope and 
failed to realize the magnitude of the task entrusted to 
them. This is seen by the fact that they mistook the rela- 
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tive value of the different decrees. If there was to be a 
great reforming movement to cleanse, to purify, and to 
stimulate, the most important decrees were surely those 
which, by ordering annual provincial synods, strove to 
unite the bishops in a common policy, and, by demanding 
free elections by cathedral chapters and aloofness from secu- 
lar affairs, would free the bishops from outside influences and 
cause them to devote all their energy to the service of the 
Church. Yet these were precisely the decrees most generally 
and flagrantly ignored. Instead, the bishops emphasized 
the purely disciplinary and essentially unoriginal decrees 
which could not hope to^tir up any spirit of enthusiasm, 
the rousing of which would have been a far more effective 
method of ridding the Church of those vices which the 
bishops fruitlessly endeavoured to exterminate by punitive 
methods. It was because they adopted this policy that we 
see the paradox of the greater activity of the bishops in the 
administration of their dioceses side by side with the general 
increase in a spirit of materialism and secularism in the 
Church. 

The bishops never questioned the theoretical binding 
force of canon law. In practice, however, and the distinc- 
tion is peculiarly characteristic of the Medieval Church, it 
was merely of great authority, local needs, local traditions, 
and their own predilections constantly influencing the 
bishops in its enforcement. The fact that the canons 
of local councils were far better known than those of 
the General Council is not without its significance, nor is 
the fact that the bishops chose out such decrees of the 
Lateran Council as they pleased for republication in their 
dioceses. The parts of canon law which were of binding 
force both theoretically and practically were the technical 
and doctrinal which all Christians had to receive ‘ as repre- 
senting the mind of the Holy Ghost’.’' As far as they 
were able the bishops endeavoured to carry out the other 
commands of canon law, but if these commands threatened 
to upset the privileges or customary duties of the bishops 
they ignored them. They did not maintain that the Pope 


* O. S. Reichel emphasizes these two aspects of canon law in his Canon Lem of 
Church Institutions, voL i. 


Aa 


3843.3 
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had no right to demand annual provincial synods ; they 
merely considered that the difficulties of obeying this 
decree were so many that they would be excused if they 
ignored it. Similarly in regard to the holding of secular 
offices, there was a sort of tacit understanding which only 
ardent reformers like Grosseteste endeavoured to challenge. 
The clergy conformed to the law to the extent of with- 
drawing from a case when a capital sentence was about to 
be pronounced, for on this subject the law was very 
definite. They did not, however, consider that it was 
necessary for them to refuse to sit on commissions of 
justices altogether. It was forbidden that secular influences 
should be introduced into elections, but even the Pope 
recognized that in England the king might have a voice 
in the matter. 

Accordingly, although there is some truth in the view that 
the failure of Innocent’s project was due to episcopal narrow- 
mindedness or lack of perspective, it is necessary to discover 
why the bishops erred in their sense of values. The answer 
must take accotint of the structure of medieval society and 
the nature of canon law. Canon law tended to become 
artificial. It has been said of modern English laws that 
they never become laws until the need for them has passed. 
Modern law is sensitive and flexible, constantly reacting 
to and fulfilling a general need. Canon law in the thirteenth 
century had not this essential quality. It was imposed 
from above, often in contempt of political and social facts 
which were infinitely complicated, voicing counsels of per- 
fection as well as providing a response to practical needs. 
For example, the Lateran Decrees suggested that the 
clergy should surrender the secular offices which it had 
been their privilege to hold for as long as they could 
remember. If a spiritual reformation was to be brought 
about this clause should have been strictly enforced, but it 
would have meant a revolution; they were educated men 
and subjects of a king as well as of a Pope. The king 
relied upon the clergy to carry on much of the administra- 
tion of the country. To take another example, as it 
^s the custom in England for clerks to be itinerant 
justices, so it was not the custom to hold annual provincial 
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synods. And always the bishops were too much occupied. 
They were prepared to do all they could in their dioceses 
to enforce the usual laws of the Church, now with the 
added sanction of the Council, but they were not prepared 
to take new and revolutionary steps which would upset all 
the traditions of their office. 

Therefore, although the Lateran Decrees were received 
into England, and although many of them were enforced, 
the reformation so ardently desired by Innocent was never 
brought about. There is, finally, another reason which is 
perhaps the most fundamental. A spiritual re-birth will 
never result from the enforcement of a code of law. Even 
if the bishops could have united together to give expression 
and actuality to Innocent’s ideal, and had conscientiously 
endeavoured to enforce every one of the decrees, it is 
doubtful if they could have produced any permanent 
effect. The chronicles, the annals, the accounts of visita- 
tions unite to show that the Church of the day was per- 
meated by a general spirit of materialism. There was 
intense activity during the reign of Henry III ; economic 
life was expanding ; on every side organization and adminis- 
tration were being improved; but spiritually the Church was 
suffering. ‘ Jamais le monde eccldsiastique n’a 6 t 6 , dans son 
ensemble, aussi profond6ment atteint par la conception 
mat^rialistique de la vie et par Tabsence de I’ideal. Jamais 
le monde secuHer n’a exercd une action plus d 616 tere sur la 
socidt^ eccl^siastique et religieuse.’ ^ This is perhaps more 
true of the fourteenth century, but already in the reign of 
Henry III there were signs that the strain was too great. 

' Dorn Uismer Berli^e, Les Elections abhaticdes au myen Ege. 
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A Brief Synopsis of the Lateran Decrees 
L Profession of Faith. 

11. Condemnation of the work of Joachim, Abbot of Fiore. 

III. Enactments against heretics and the responsibility of lay 

powers asserted. 

IV. Certain laws concerning the Greek Church. 

V. Concerning the precedence of the Patriarchate. 

VI. Metropolitans to hold annual provincial synods. 

VII. Concerning the responsibility of ecclesiastics for the 

morality of clerks and the duty of supervision over 
cathedral chapters. 

VIII. Definition of criminal ecclesiastical procedure. 

IX. Special cases in which episcopal vicars may be appointed. 

X. Concerning the appointment of preachers — and con- 
fessors in cathedral churches. 

XI, Instructors of clerks to be appointed, in all larger churches, 
and a lecturer in theology in metropolitan churches. 

XII. Religious orders to hold triennial general chapters — 
responsibility of bishops for monasteries in their 
diocese emphasized. 

XIII. New religious orders forbidden. 

XIV. The punishment of incontinent clerks. 

XV. Concerning the behaviour of clerks. 

XVI. Concerning the activities and dress of clerks — forbidden 
to take part in secular affairs. 

XVIL Concerning the duties and functions of beneficed clerks. 
XVIIL Clerks forbidden to take any part in the pronouncing of 
a death sentence or in trials by Ordeal, &c. 

XIX. Unecdesiastical objects not to be left in churches. 

XX. Chrism, Eucharist, &c, to be guarded under lock and 
key. 

XXL The duty of aiuiual Confession and Communion imposed 
on all Christiaixs. 

XXII, The duty of doctors to send their patients to a priest 
insisted upon under heavy penalties. 

XXIII- Collation to churches, &c., after lapse of three months. 

XXIV. Procedure in elections laid down, 

XXV. Pimishment of tiiose who take part in elections by 

secular abuse. 
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XXVL Examination of elections demanded. 

XXVII. Bishops are responsible for the education and learning 
of candidates for ordination, &c. 

XXVIII. Mala fide resignations forbidden. 

XXIX. Pluralities forbidden except in special cases. 

XXX. Provincial synods to supervise appointments by bishops. 

XXXI. Sons of canons not to inherit their father’s position. 

XXXII. Pensions from benefices forbidden; vicars to receive 
sufficient stipends. 

XXXIII. Purveyance regulations of the third Lateran Council 
repeated. 

XXXIV. Dishonest practices in regard to procuration for legates 
forbidden, ^ 

XXXV. F rivolous appeals forbidden. 

XXXVI. Certain mala fide impediments to lawsuits prohibited. 

XXXVII. Appointment of judges living more than two days’ 
journey from diocese forbidden. 

XXXVIII. Details of la'wsuits to be published. 

XXXIX. Those succeeding unlawfiil seisors to share the sin of 
their predecessors. 

XL. The possessor to be further protected against an unlawful 
seisor. 

XLI. A Praescriptio must be bona fide, 

XLIL Ecclesiastical jurisdiction must not be extended to the 
prejudice of secular. 

XLIII. Clerks are not to take oaths of fidelity to laymen. 

XLIV, Against the alienation of Church possessions by laity. 

XLV. Against secular outrages on things of the Church. 

XLVI. Against secular taxation without consent. 

XLVII. Excommunication must be preceded by a warning in 
the presence of witnesses. 

XLVIII- Malicious accusers of judges denounced. 

XLIX. Excommunications must not be influenced by monetary 
considerations. 

L. Marriage law modified to the first four degrees. 

LI. Clandestine marriages forbidden. 

LII. Witnesses on hearsay in matrimonial cases forbidden. 

LIII. Tithes must be paid in all Christian countries. 

LIV. The tithe takes precedence over all other ecclesiastical 
impositions. 

LV. Cistercians to pay tithes on all land formerly subject 
to it. 

LVI. Tithes are to be paid to the parish priest and to no 
other. 
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LVIL Privileges accorded to certain religious orders in regard 
to interdicts. 

LVIII. Privileges of bishops in time of interdict. 

LIX. Monks forbidden to borrow money above a certain sum. 
LX. Abbots are not to infringe on certain episcopal privileges. 
LXI. Rights of lay patrons in regard to churches limited ; 

clerks to be responsible to bishops in spiritual matters. 
LXII. Relics in churches and preachers for charitable objects 
must be licensed. 

LXIII. Exaction of fees for certain sacraments forbidden. 
LXIV. Payment on entrance to nunneries, &c., forbidden. 
LXV. Payments to bishops by parishes on death of rector, &c., 
forbidden. ^ 

LXVI. Money for services must not be exacted, but lajnnen 
should make the customary offering. 

LXVII. Princes must help Christians against Jews who have 
molested them. 

LXVIII. Jews must wear distinctive garments. 

LXIX. Jews may not hold positions of authority over Christians. 
LXX. Baptized Jews must abandon their ancient rites. 

Nflfe. Few texts of the decrees are found in English manuscripts, 
although, as we have shown above, many bishops and abbeys must 
have possessed them. The following manuscripts may be mentioned: 

British Museum, Cotton, Vit. A. 2 (York). 

Royal 5 E. xii, f. 73. 

Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 450. 

Pembroke College, 10 1. 

Lambeth Palace, MS. 210, f. 130. 

Lincoln Cathedral, MS. 177, item 2 (see Catalogue^ ed. R. M. 
Woolley). 

Oxford, Merton College, B. i. 7 ; Coxe 249 (see Powicke, 
The Medieval Books of Merton College, pp. 178, 179, 
no. 561). 

Among references in medieval catalogues are : 

Canterbury, Christ Church (M. A. Junes, Libraries of Canter- 
bury and Dover, p. 70, no. 603, last item). 

Peterborough, M. x, c. 1400 {Serapeum, 1852, p. 3). 

Syon, T. 5 and T. 50 (M. Bateson, Catalogue of the Library of 
Sven Monastery, pp. 188, 193). 
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A List of Legatine, Provincial^ and Episcopal Constitutions known 
to have been published in the reign of Henry III 

Legatine Constitutions 

1237. Council of London and Constitutions of Otto. 

1268. Council of London and Constitutions of Ottobono. 

Provincial Constitutions 
(a) Province of Canterbury. 

1222. Council of Oxford and Constitutions of Stephen Langton. 
1258. Council of Merton and Constitutions of Bonifece of Savoy. 
1261. Council of Lambeth and Constitutions of Boniface of Savoy. 

(i) Province of Tork. 

1250. Constitutions of Walter Gray. 

(f) Province of Ireland. 

1217 or 1222 (?). Council of Dublin under Henry of London (?). 

{d) Province of Scotland. 

c. 1225. Provincial Council of Scotland. 

Episcopal Constitutions 
{a) Province of Canterbury. 

1219. Constitutions of M. William of Blois, Bishop of Worcester. 
1216-1222. Constitutions of M. Richard le Poore, Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

After 1222. Constitutions of William of Cornhill(?) or M. Alex- 
ander of Stavensby (?), Bishops of Coventry and Lichfield. 
1222-1229. Constitutions of Peter des Roches, Bishop of Win- 
chester. 

1224-1237. Constitutions of M. William Brewer, Bishop of 
Exeter. 

1224-1237. Constitutions of M. Alexander Stavensby, Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield. 

1229. Constitutions of M. William of Blois, Bishop of Worcester. 
1229-1241. Constitutions of M. Roger Niger, Bishop of London 
(2 sets). 

1236. Constitutions of M. Edmund of Abingdon, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (probably diocesan). 
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1237-1253. Constitutions of M. Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

1237-1246. Constitutions of M. Robert Bingham, Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

1239 (?). Constitutions of the diocese of Sodor. 

1240. Constitutions of M. Walter Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester. 

1242-1259. Constitutions of Fulk Bassett, Bishop of London (2 
sets). 

1244-1256. Constitutions of M. Richard Wych (?), Bishop of 
Chichester. 

1246-1261 Constitutions of William Raleigh (?), Bishop of Win- 
chester. 

After 1248. Constitutions of M. Williailci Bytton I, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. (Do not survive.) 

1255. Constitutions of M. Walter SufEeld, Bishop of Norwich. 

1257-1262. Constitutions of M. Giles Bridport, Bishop of Salisbury 
(2 sets). 

c. 1257. Constitutions of M. Simon Walton, Bishop of Norwich. 
(A re-issue of the constitutions of M. Walter Suffield, Bishop 
of Norwich.) 

1262-1267 (?). Constitutions o* M. John Gervais, Bishop of Win- 
chester, 

1268-1286. Constitutions of Hugh Belsham, Bishop of Ely* 

(b) Province of TorL 

1229-1237. Constitutions of M. Richard le Poore, Bishop of 
Durham. (A re-issue of Salisbury constitutions.) 

1249-1260. Constitutions of Walter Kirkham, Bishop of Durham. 

(r) Province of Ireland, 

1216 (?). Constitutions of Simon, Bishop of Meath. 

(d) Province of Scotland, 

After 1248. Constitutions of the Bishop of Aberdeen. (Do not 
survive.) 
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Bishops ruling 1215-72, with notes showing the professional 
circles from which they were promoted'^ 

I. MONKS 

Silvester of Evesham, Worcester, 3 July 1219-16 July 1218. 
Prior of Worcester since 20 Jan. 1225; formerly monk of the 
house. {Ann. Mon. iv. 404; i. 61.) 

Ralph Wareham, Chichester, 7 Jan. 1218-15 April 1222. Prior 
of Norwich since 1217, formerly monk of the house. {Arm. 
Mon. iv. 410 } iii. 44 ; Blomefield, History of Norfolk, iii. 601.) 

Hugh of Beaulieu, Carlisle, 24 Feb. 1219-4 June 1223. First 
Abbot of Beaulieu, Hampshire, founded by King John in 1205. 
{Monasticon, v. 680, 683 ; cf. V.C.H., Haras, ii. 140-1). De- 
posed from his abbacy after 1215, but before his promotion to 
Carlisle. (Above, p. 7.) 

John of Fountains, Ely, 8 March 1220-6 May 1225. Abbot of 
Fountains, Yorkshire, 1211-12. (‘ Chronicle of the Abbots of 
Fountains ’, in Memorials of Fountains Abbey, i. 134.) 

Hugh Northwold, Ely, 10 June 1229-6 Aug. 1254. Abbot of 
St. Edmondsbury, 1215-29. (‘Electio Hugonis ’, in Memorials 
of St. Ednmndsbury, ii. 27-130.) 

Hugh Belsham, Ely, 14 Oa. 1257-15 June 1286. Sub-Prior of 
Ely. {Chron. Maj. v. 611.} 

Robert Stichill, Durham, 13 Feb. 1261—4 Aug. 1274. Prior of 
Finchale, a cell of Durham. (Robert of Graystones in Hist. 
Dunelm. Scrip. Tres., p. 45.) 

Roger Skerning, Norwich, 4 April 1266-22 Jan. 1278. Prior of 
Norwich since 1257. Cotton, ‘ De Episcopis Norwicensi- 

bus ’, in Historia Anglicana, p. 395 ; Blomefield, History of Nor- 
folk, iii. 493, 601.) 

II. ADMINISTRATORS AND MAGNATES 

Herbert le Poore, Salisbury, 5 June 1194-6 Feb. 1217. Son of 
Richard of Ilchester. It is possible that Herbert served under his 
fetherin the Exchequer. From 1195 to 1198 he was a justice in 
the Curia Regis. {D.N.B. ; Foss, Judges, i. 405-6.) 

‘ See above, pp. 3, 4, 11. Cross references are made to names which appear 
in more than one list. The Chronology is reproduced from Stubbs, Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicamm. 

se4s.s B b 
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William of St. MereTEglise, London, 23 May 1199-26 Jan. 1224. 
Came from demesne manor of Ste. Mere TEglise, Cotentin, Nor- 
mandy. It was usual for the natives of this manor to be employed 
in the service of the chamber and the court ; from 1 183 to 1189 
William was chamber clerk to Henry 11 . (Leopold Delisle, 
Guillaume de Ste. Mire U£glise^ St. Lo, 1907 ; Tout, Adminis- 
trative History y i. 117, and references there cited.) In the reign 
of Richard I he is described as protonotarius^ i.e. third chancery 
officer. (Rog. Hoveden (ed. Stubbs), iii. 209 ; Tout, op. cit. i. 
162.) His work as judge in the reign of Richard I and as diplo- 
mat in the reign of John, when he was Bishop of London, is 
summarized in the D.N.B. 

Peter des Roches, Winchester, 25 SeptT 1205-9 June 1238. Son 
of a Poitevin knight ; served with Richard I as a knight. (Rog. 
Wend. iii. 103,) In 1198 witnessed a royal charter as ^cham- 
berlain Before 1 199, when he received substantial preferment 
in Poitiers, he must have become a clerk. He was probably 
chamber clerk to John until his election as Bishop of Winchester 
on 5 Feb. 1205. (Tout, Administrative History^ i. 160.) In Oct. 
1213 he succeeded Geoffrey Fitz Peter as justiciar. This office 
he held until July 1215, when Hubert de Burgh succeeded him. 
His later career requires no description here. 

Jocelin of Wells, Bath and Wells, 28 May 1206-9 Nov. 1242. 
Son of a small landowner of Wells city. He was probably drawn 
into the royal chancery through his elder brother, Hugh (q.v.). 
From 1204 he appears as chancery clerk, occasionally deputizing 
for Hugh, the Keeper of the Great Seal. Remained at the king’s 
side until his excommunication in Oct. 1209. (Armitage Robin- 
son, Somerset Historical Essays^ pp. 141-59.) 

Hugh of Wells, Lincoln, 20 Dec. 1209-7 Feb. 1235. Elder 
brother of Jocelin of Wells (q.v.). Acted as deputy for Simon, 
Archdeacon of Wells, Keeper of the Great Seal, from c. 1199 to 
1204. In 1204, when Simon was promoted to the episcopate, 
Hugh succeeded both to his benefice and to his position at court. 
With King John until the summer of 1 209. (Armitage Robinson, 
Somerset Historical Essays^ pp. 141—59.) 

Simon of Apulia, Exeter, 5 Oct. 12 14-9 Sept. 1223. In 1193 he 
was described as derk of Geoffrey, Archbishop of York, the 
natural brother of King John. The connexion may go back to 
the days when Geoffrey was chancellor (1183-9). King John 
is said to have nominated Simon to the see of Exeter during the 
Interdict, (Hoveden, iii, 222, 223-30, 309-175 OWvtr^ Bishops 
pp. 32, 33.} 

‘M. Richard le Poore. See l»Iow, pp. 193, 197. 
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Walter Gray, Worcester, 5 Oct. 1215-16; York, 1216-1 May 
1225. Nephew of John de Gray, Bishop of Norwich. No 
official connexion with the court is known before the grant of 
the office of chancellor to him in Oct. 1205. {Boeder i. 93,) 
This he seems to have procured through the influence of his 
uncle, who witnessed the grant and made himself responsible 
for the fine of 5,000 marks. {Rot. de Finihus^ p. 368.) He was 
chancellor when promoted to the episcopate. {D.N.B.) 

William Cornhill, Coventry and Lichfield, 25 Jan. 1 215-19 Aug. 
1223. Probably son or nephew of Reginald Cornhill, the Senes- 
chal. In 1204 hi$ name appears in the records as clericus regis 
connected with the Exchequer. In 1 208 he acted as justice. F rom 
1209 to 1211 he was constantly in attendance on King John. 
On 3 Jan. 1213 he, with Reginald Cornhill, his brother or cousin, 
was appointed royal chamberlain. {Rot. Lit. p. 96; Foss, 
Judges^ ii. 53, 54 ; D.N.B.) 

M. Benedict of Sansetun, Rochester, 22 Feb. 1215-18 Dec. 1226. 
This Benedict is thought to be M. Benedict, the clerk in Prince 
John’s household who was excommunicated in 1191 for using the 
great seal during John’s rebellion against Longchamp. (Hovedon, 
iii. 154, note by Stubbs ; Armitage Robinson, Somerset Historical 
Essays^ p. 135.) A personal connexion between John and Bene- 
dict of Sansetun is suggested by the fact that when, in 1204, the 
latter became precentor of St. Paul’s, an unendowed dignity, John 
annexed to it the church of Shoreditch. {Rot. Chartarum^ 
p. 124 b.) Certainly about this time a household clerk called 
M. Benedict, doing various financial business for King John, 
appears on the rolls. {Rot. Lit. Claus, i. 6 b, 12, 37 b, &c.) In 
a Rochester register containing accurate information on other 
bishops, Benedict, Bishop of Rochester, is called the saur arias regis. 
{Registrum Roffense^ ip. 14.1.) In Dec. 1205 there is mention of 
a ^ M. Benedictus de Scaccario ’. {Rot. Lit. Claus, i. 60.) 

M. Benedict was certainly at Paris in 1214 ; he may therefore 
have left King John’s service after the publication of the interdict. 
{Anglia Sacray i, 386.) See below, p. 193. 

Richard Marsh, Durham, 2 July 1 21 7-1 May 1226. On 23 July 
1207 Richard is first mentioned as clericus de camera. {Rot. Lit. 
Pat.y p, 74 ; Tout, Administrative History^ i. i6i n.) In 1213 he 
acted as justice. He was identified by monastic chroniclers with 
the most odious of John’s financial expedients. {Ann. Mon. ii. 288 ; 
Chron. Maj, iii, 111-13 ; Memorials of St. Edmundshury^ ii. 23.) 
On 29 Oct 1214 he was put in charge of the chancery. {Rot. 
Chartarumy p. 202.) He was chancellor until his death. 
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Hugh Foliot, Hereford, 27 Oct. 1219-26 July 1234. Dugdale was 
wrong in asserting he was a judge, confusing him with Hugh, 
Abbot of Ramsey. His connexion with the house of Foliot is 
unknown; but certainly, in 1215, the king, by the advice of his 
barons, recommended him for a bishopric, and in 1219 for his 
consecration feast the Crown granted him gifts. (Foss, Judges^ 
ii. 340-1 ; RoU Lit. Claus, i. 203, 401 b, 406 b.) 

Eustace Fauconberg, London, 25 April 122 1-2 Nov. 1228. 
Throughout the reign of John and the early years of Henry Ill’s, 
he did various kinds of judicial work. (D.N.B.) He first appears 
as treasurer of the Exchequer on 4 Nov. 1217, and held the office 
until his death. (Tout, Administrative History^ i. 196 n.) 

Walter Mauderc, Carlisle, 1224-13 July 1246. ob. 28 Oct. 1248. 
Appears from 1202 as clericus regis ; in 1212 he was sent to take 
charge of the Exchequer in Ireland; in 1219 he was appointed 
justice itinerant for Lincoln, Derby, and Nottingham ; in 1222 
he was appointed Sheriff of Cumberland and Constable of Carlisle 
Castle. (D.N.B . ; Foss, Judges^ ii. 404-5.) 

Ralph Neville, Chichester, 21 April 1 224-1 Feb. 1244. Kinsman 
of Hugh Neville, Chief Justice of the Forests. (Sussex Archaeo^ 
logical Collectanea.^ iii. 36.) In an official capacity at court on 
22 Dec. 1213, when as clericus regis^ he was entrusted with the 
charge of the Great Seal during the king’s absence abroad 
Lit. Pat.y p, 107.) Became vice-chancellor under Richard Marsh, 
probably about 6 Nov. 1218, when Henry Ill’s seal first began to 
run. (D.N.B . ; Tout, Administrative History.^ i. 183-4.) 

William Brewer, Exeter, 21 April 1224-24 Oct. 1244. Nephew 
of William Brewer the Elder, and influential counsellor of King 
John ; a Devon magnate. {Pat. Rolls., ii. 89 ; F.C.H.^ Devon, i. 
567; D.N.B. i ^William Brewer the Elder ’.) See below, p. 199. 

Geoffrey de Burgh, Ely, 29 June 1225-8 Dec. 1228. Brother of 
Hubert de Burgh, justiciar. (Ann. Mon. ii. 301.) See below, 
p. 199. 

Thomas Blumville, Norwich, 20 Dec. 1226-16 Aug. 1236. 
Nephew of Hubert de Burgh, justiciar. (Ann. Mon. i, 69 
(Tewk.).) Exchequer clerk and Constable of the Tower of 
_London. (Rog. Wend. ii. 317 ; Pat. Rolls, i, passim.) 

M. Walter Cantilupe, Worcester, 3 May 1237-12 Feb. 1266. 
Son of William Cantilupe, knight and Steward of the Household. 
First appears as clericus regis in 1223. Rolls, i. 382.) In 

1227, ^^3^ found doing spedal business for the king. 

{Pat. Ralls, ii. 148, 447 ; C.P.R. i. 90.) In 1232 acted as 
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justice itinerant in the Midlands. {Close (1231-4), p. 136.) 
See below, p. 194. 

William Raleigh, Norwich, Winchester, 25 Sept. 1 239-1 Sept. 
1250. From 1229 appeared regularly as Justice of the Bench, 
From 1234 to 1238 he tried pleas which followed the Crown, 
being the premier judge. Grosseteste and Matthew Paris testify 
that he was a trusted and influential counsellor of Henry III. 
{Bracton^s Notebook (ed. Maitland), pp. 46, 47 ; Roberti Grosse- 
teste Epistolaey p. 76 j Chron. Maj, iii. 380, 417 ; C.P,R. i. 177,) 

Hugh Pateshull, Coventry and Lichfield, i July 1240-8 Dec, 1241. 
Son of Simon Pateshull, a justice in the reign of King John. 
Became clerk of the Exchequer. On the disgrace of Peter de 
Rivaux he succeeded him as treasurer of the Exchequer in June 
1234. This office he held until his appointment to his bishopric. 
(Foss, Judges^ ii. 437-8 ; Chron. Maj. iii. 542-3 ; iv. 1-2 1.) 

Peter d’Aigueblanche, Hereford, 23 Dec. 1240-27 Nov. 1268. 
Peter came to England in 1236 with William of Savoy, Bishop 
elect of Valence ; he acted as \i\% familiaris clertcus et procurator 
expensarum. On the death of William of Savoy in 1239, he 
became clerk and ^ special counsellor ’ of Henry III, and Keeper 
of the Wardrobe. (Tout, Administrative History^ i. 261-2.) 

M, Nicolas Farnham, Durham. See below, p. 194. 

Fulk Bassett, London, 9 Oct. 1244-20 May 1259. Second son of 
Alan Bassett, one of the baronial supporters of King John. 
{D.NB.: ^ Alan Bassett’.) Fulk-succeeded to the family estates on 
the death of his elder brother in 1241. The Bassetts were related 
to the family until his deposition in 1251. (Chron Maj. v. 214 ; 
Foss, Judges^ ii. 225.) 

Boniface of Savoy, Canterbury, 15 Jan. 1245-18 July 1270. 
Eleventh child of Thomas I, Count of Savoy, uncle of Eleanor 
of Provence, the queen. See above, pp. 19-23. 

William of York, Salisbury, 14 July 1247-31 Jan, 1256. From 
1226 there are recordsof his activities as judge-itinerant. Accord- 
ing to Foss, in 1234, he and Robert de Lexington were the senior 
judges in the Court of Common Pleas. (Foss, Judges^ ii. 526.) 
In 1242, when Henry III went abroad, he was appointed with 
Walter, Archbishop of York, and William Cantilupe, guardian 
of the realm. {D.N.B.) 

Silvester Everdon, Carlisle, 13 Oct. 1247-13 May 1254, Matthew 
Paris quotes the mocking words of Henry III to Bishop Silvester, 
clericorum meorum clericulus. {Chron. Maj. v. 374.) Silvester is 
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described as clericus nosier in 1225* Lit, Claus, ii. 53 *) 

1242 he was given the custody of the Great Seal under Ralph 
Neville, the chancellor. (C,P.R. I 290.) After the death of 
Neville until his own election to Carlisle, he acted as chancellor. 
(Dibben, ^ Chancellors and Keepers of the Seal in the reign of 
Henry III in Eng, Hist. Rev,) 

Walter Kirkham, Durham, 5 Dec. 1249-9 Aug. 1260. With 
Walter de Brackley in charge of the Wardrobe from 1223 to 
r. 15 Aug. 1231. Alone responsible from 17 May 1234 to 
27 Aug. 1236. (Tout, Administrative History^ i. 192, 244 and 
note.) 

M. Laurence of St. Martin, Rochester, 9 April 125 1-3 June 1274. 
An Englishman ; comes familiaris of William of Valence. (Matt. 
Paris, Hist. Anglorum^ ii. 427; hi. 87 5 Chron. Maj. iv. 294.) 
In 1244 Matthew Paris notes that he became a royal councillor, 
and was put in charge of the king’s ecclesiastical ajSFairs. He acted 
for the king at the Papal Curia, and also did other diplomatic 
work. {Chron, Maj. iv. 294, 412 ; cf. C.P.R, i. 409, 446, 454, 
468 5 ibid. ii. 42, 79, 80 ; Cal. Papal Letters^ i. 227, 267,) 

Henry Lexington, Lincoln, 17 May 1254-8 Aug. 1258. Younger 
brother of John of Lexington, miles^ Steward of the Household, 
and a custodian of the Great Seal. {Chron. Maj. v. 384 5 Foss, 
Judges^ ii. 383-7; Tout, Administrative History^ i. 281 ; 
D.N.B.) See below, p. 198. 

M. Thomas Vipont, Carlisle, 7 Feb. 1255-Oct. 1256, Probably 
connected with the baronial house of Vipont, powerful in the 
north, where its members did much administrative work for the 
Crown. {F.C.H.y Cumberland^ ii. 27.) See below, pp. 196, 199. 

M. William Kilkenny, Ely, 15 Aug. 1225-22 Sept. 1256. Did 
various business as king’s clerk from 1234, including negotiations 
as king’s proctor in the disputed election to Norwich in 1236-8. 
Controller of the Wardrobe in Dec. 1249, and at least up to 
27 Oct. 1252. He kept the Great Seal of the Exchequer con- 
tinuously from 1250 or 1251 to 1255, being often called chan- 
cellor. During Henry Ill’s absence in Gascony from Aug. 1253 
to Dec. 1254, he, with Richard of Cornwall, was the actual head 
of the administration. (Dibben, op. cit., p. 46 ; Tout, Adminis-^ 
tratrue History^ i. 228-9, 292.) 

M. Roger Longespee, Coventry and Lichfield, 10 March 1258- 
6 Dec, 1295, Natural son of William of Longespee, Earl of 
Salisbury {c. 1212-50), nephew of King Henry III and Richard of 
ComwaJl. 
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M. Walter Bronescombe, Exeter, 10 March 1258-2 July 1280. A 
native of Exeter, he owed his first benefices to the patronage of 
William Raleigh (q.v.). [CaL Papal Letters^ 279 ; C,P,R, iii. 
530.) He probably started as his clerk. He became attached to 
the royal court after the successful part he played in the postula- 
tion of Aymer to Winchester in 1250. (Close Rolls (1247-51), 
pp. 376, 380, 416.) In 1251 he was sent to take charge of the 
king’s affairs at the papal court. (C,P.R, ii. 118; cf. ibid,, 
p. 530.) See below, pp. 196, 199. 

M. Simon Walton, Norwich, 10 March 1258-2 Jan. 1266. 
Called clertcus regis in 1206, when he was presented by King John 
to a benefice. (Foss, Judges ii. 509.) From 1246 did judicial work; 
by 1257 seems to have become the chief justice of the bench, 
(Ibid.) 

Robert Chause, Carlisle, 14 April 1258-Sept. 1278. Attached 
to the queen’s household in some capacity, being called by 
different authorities ^treasurer’, ^clerk and ‘ physician ’. (Chron, 
Maj, V. 6785 Jnn, Mon, iv. ill (Wykes); Chron, Laner- 
cost^ p. lOi ; cf. Tout, Admmistratwe History^ v. 234-5.) An 
entry of 29 Sept. 1257, Patent Rolls, describes him as 

" king’s clerk (C,P.R. ii. 580.) 

M. Henry Wengham, London, 15 Feb. 1260-13 1262. 

Henry appears as exchequer clerk in 1241. King’s escheator 
from 1 245 until 20 July 1 25 1, when the last mandate addressed to 
him as such was written. (Foss, Judges,^ ii. 521 ; Close Rolls 
(1247-51), passim to p. 477 ; C,P,R. ii. 188.) In 1252 he was 
sent to Gascony as the king’s chamberlain in Gascony to inquire 
into the causes of complaint against Simon de Montfort. He was 
there until June. (Chron, Maj, v, 2 y 6 1 C,P,R, ii. 125, 143.) 
Thenceforward Patent and Close Rolls illustrate his close atten- 
dance on the king as clertcus regis. 

His position at court can be judged by his constant association 
with John Mansell, Peter Chacepore, and of Kilkenny, the 
^ Chancellor ’ and also by a steady flow of benefices granted to him 
by Henry III. In Jan. 1255 succeeded M. William of Kil- 
kenny as ‘ Keeper of the Seal ’. (C,P,R, ii. 393.) He remained 
as keeper or chancellor until 17 Oct. 1260. (Dibben, op. cit., 
P- 47 -) 

Aymer of Valence, Winchester. Postulated 1250, consecrated 
16 May 1260, died 4 Dec. 1260. Son of Isabella of Angoul&ne 
and Hugh of la Marche, and half brother of Henry HI. 
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M, Walter Giffard^ Bath and Wells, Archbishop of York, 4 Jan. 
1265-22 April 1279- Son of Hugh Giffard and Sybils the sister of 
Alicia de Craucombe, (Cf. Dugdale, Barmage^ i. 424, 502.) 
Both the parents had intimate relations with the royal family ; 
Hugh, from 1 240-1, kept the account and the receipts of Edward, 
the king’s son, and other children of the king. (C.P.iJ. i. 487, 287.) 
In 1256 Walter GifFard and his mother were granted the custody 
of the castle of Oxford. {C.P.R. ii. 479.) M. Walter Giffard 
was at the Cambridge Schools, and was known personally to 
Adam of the Marsh, who c. 1256 recommends him to the 
Chancellor of Oxford University. {Letters from the Northern 
Registers (ed. Raine), p. 4 ; Mon. Francis^ i. 257-8.) 

M. Nicolas of Ely, Worcester, Winchester, 19 Sept. 1266-12 
Feb. 1280. Succeeded Henry Wengham as chancellor in Oct. 
1260, being appointed by the baronial party. Dismissed by the 
king July 1261. The next year he was made treasurer 5 in 1263 
reappointed as chancellor (19 July— Dec. 1263)* {D.N.B. ; and 

Patent Rolls for period 1260-3 ; Dibben, op. cit., pp. 48-9.) The 
chancery records offer only one piece of uncertain evidence, that 
Nicolas of Ely had any conne^don with the court before 1260. 
(C.F.P. ii. 4^ 6 Aug. 1249.) See below, pp. 196, 199. 

M. Godfrey Giffard, Worcester, 23 Sept. 1258-26 Jan. 1302. 
The younger brother of Walter Giffard (q.v.). On Walter Giffard 
resigning die chancellorship in 1266, Godfrey succeeded him. He 
held the office until c. 1270. Godfrey, as the son of Hugh Giffard 
and Sybil, would obtain a place in the king’s household. On 
13 June 1268, ‘ M. Godfrey Giffard, the Chancellor, Bishop 
Elect of Worcester was granted a royal fevour, ^ because of his 
service from boyhood in the king’s Household ’. {C.P.R. iv. 238.) 

John le Breton, Hereford, 2 June 1269-12 May 1275. The son 
of William le Breton (or Brito), a royal justice, himself of a legal 
family, John acted as justice of the Court of Common Pleas from 
1 266 to 1268 ; and from 1268 to 1269 as a justice of the king’s 
bench, (Foss, Judges^ ii. 259-60 5 F. W. Maitland in D.N.B.) 

III. UNIVERSITY GRADUATES AND TEACHERS 

M. Stephen Langton, Canterbury, 7 June 1207-9 July 1228. 
R^ent master in theology at Paris. (F. M. Powicke, Stephen 
Langtotty pp. 22-74 ; cf. G. Lacombe, ^ The Authenticity of the 
Summa of Stephen Langton’, in The New Scholasticismy 1930, 
iv. 97-114.) 
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M. Richard le Poore, Chichester, 25 Jan. 1215--17 5 Salisbury, 1217- 
28 ; Durham, 1 228-18 April 1 237. Younger brother of Herbert 
le Poore (q.v.). Pupil of Stephen Langton at Paris, being 
the fellow scholar of Thomas of Marlborough, later Abbot of 
Evesham. The fact indicates that Richard was at Paris in the 
later years of the twelfth century, and possibly attended Langton’s 
theological lectures. {Chronkon Abhatiae Eveshamensis^ p. 232 ; 
and Introd., pp. xx-xxi.) See above, pp. 25-7, and p. 186 ; below, 
p. 197.^ 

M. Benedict of Sansetun, Rochester, 22 Feb. 1215-18 Dec. 1226. 
Teaching at Paris in 1214. {Anglia Sacra^ i. 386.J See above, 
under Administrators, p.^187. 

M. William of Blois, Worcester, 7 Oct. 1218-18 Aug. 1236. 
See above, pp. 28, 29 ; below, p. 198. 

M. Alexander Stavensby, Coventry and Lichfield, 14 April 1224- 
26 Dec. 1238. Regent of theology at Toulouse c, 1214. 
(Trivet, Annales^ pp. 224, 225.) See above, pp. 29-34. 

M. Henry Sandford, Rochester, 9 May 1224-24 Feb. 1235. 
See above, p. 28 ; and below, p. 197. 

M. Richard le Grant, Canterbury, 18 June 1229-3 1231. In 

a bull of Gregory IX announcing his provision of M. Richard 
le Grant to Canterbury, occurs this passage: ‘Duximus col- 
landum M. Ricardum, Lincolniae cancellarium, quern tarn ex 
fratrum nostrorum, qui eum in scholis mverunt^ quam ex venera- 
bilium fratrum nostrorum RofFensis et Coventrensis episcoporum 
et aliorum plurium testimonio, virum didicimus eminentis litera^ 
turae." (Rog. Wend, ii. 363.) See below, p. 198. 

M. Robert Bingham, Salisbury, 27 May 1229-3 Nov. 1246. 
‘ M. Robertus, summe literatus et Magister a longo tempore in 
theologia.’ {Reg. St. Osmund^ ii. i6 (1219)) > Robertus de 
Bingham . . . literaturae scientia ad plenam eruditus \ {Chron. 
Maj. iv. 586.) See below, p. 197. 

M. Roger Niger, London, 10 June 1229-29 Sept. 1241. 
‘Theologian.’ (Life of St, Edmund (Cotton, MS. Julius D. VI), 
in Wallace, St. Edmund^ Appendix, p. 555 ; Matt. Paris, Hist. 
Anglorum^ ii. 305.) See below, p. 199. 

M. Edmund of Abingdon, Canterbury, 2 April, 1234-16 Nov. 
1240. After several years’ preliminary study at Oxford, graduated 
in Arts at Paris, Lectured in Arts at Oxford for almost six 
years, probably from 1203 to 1209. (Emden, An Oxford Hall in 
Medieval Times^ pp. 87-8, Appendix I, p. 386.) He then studied 
theology at Paris and lectured at Oxford from about 1214 to 1222. 

3843*3 C C 
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Records of theological lectures have recently been discovered in a 
British Museum MS. (Emden, op. cit., p. 94 ; Roger Bacon, 
Compendium Studii Theelogiae^ ed. Rashdall, p. 34; Lact^be, 
‘La Summa Abendonensis in Milangee Mandormet^ Pans, 
1910, ii. 163-81.) See below, p. 197. 

M. Ralph of Maidstone, Hereford, 12 Nov. 1234-17 Dec. 1239. 
Came from Paris in 1229 to teach at Oxford {flhron. Maj. 111. 
168 ; ibid. iii. 305.) Chancellor of Oxford in 1231 (22 June). 
{Close Rolls (1227-32), p. 520; Snappe's Formulary, ed. Salter, 
Oxford Historical Society 1924, Appendix IX, p. 319.) While 
Archdeacon of Chester he wrote a ‘ Commentary on the Sentences ’ 
which is mentioned in a treatise on the Sacraments, Secundum 
Mag. R. de Maidinstan Archidiaconum Cestrensem super Sen- 
tentias ’. (MS. London : Gray’s Inn 14} f* 28—32 ; see A. G. 
Little, Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 182.) 

M. Robert Grosseteste, Lincoln, 17 June 1235-10 Oct. 1253. A 
letter of Gerald of Wales makes clear that by 1199 Grosseteste 
had graduated in arts from Oxford and had some knowledge of 
canon law. Shortly after he was studying theology at Paris. He 
was the first Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and reader 
to the Franciscans, 1224-35* (Stevenson, Robert Grosseteste, 
pp. 12-17 ; Snappe's Formulary, Appendix, p. 318.) See below, 
p. 198. 

M. Walter Cantilupe, Worcester, 3 May 1237-12 Feb. 1266. 
Consistently called Alagister in the public records after - 1227. 
(Cf. Jnn. Mon. i. lOl ; ii. 253 ; iv. 83 ; Gerv. Canterbury, ii. 
1 30; Chron. May. iii. 388.) See above under Administrators, 
pp. 188, 189. 

M, Richard Wendeue or Wendover, Rochester, 21 Nov. 1238- 
12 Oct. 1250. Appears as Magister in several Rochester charters, 
the earliest of which is an undated charter of Bishop Benedict 
(1215—26). {Registrum Roffense^ p. 4^1.) Roger of Wendover 
described as ^ Magister Ricardus de Wendeue, virum in liberale 
scientia eruditus’, (B.og. Wend. iii. 102.) See below, p. 197- 

M. Nicolas Famham, Durham, 19 Feb. 1241-2 Feb. 1249 {ob, 
1258). In 1223 he was presented to a benefice in the royal gift. 
{Rotuli Hugmis de Welles^ iii. 44.) In 1235 called Rhysicus Regis, 
Matthew Paris says that he was ako the confessor of the royal 
family. (Close Rolls {1234-7), p. 145; Chron, Maj. iv. 87.) 
Later he became an intimate of the legate Otto (Chron. Maj. iv. 
32-3, 87.) J. R. Fotheringham in the D.N.B. says that Nicolas 
was Ae leading teacher of medicine at Paris 5 that he was con- 
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stantly quoted as such by early writers on medicine ; and that he 
is the probable author of some commentaries on Galen written by 
a Nicolas de Anglia. Matthew Paris, knowing Nicolas personally, 
said he was in Paris in 1201 ; studied medicine at Bologna ; left 
Paris for Oxford in 1 229, where apparently, after becoming fully 
qualified to teach in natural science, he undertook the study of 
theology. {Chron. Maj. ii. 477 ; iii. 305 ; iv. 86 ; cf. Bale, 
Scriptores Angliae^ p. 293 ; Wood, History and Antiquities of the 
University of Oxford^ p. 197.) See above, p, 189. 

M. Richard Wych, Chichester, 5 March 1245-3 April 1253. 
The first life of St. Richard in the Acta Sanctorum is taken from 
Capgrave’s Hova Legenc^p, Anglicana. The additions found in this 
life of St. Richard, as far as they relate to his early career, take 
the form of commonplace stories of student life worked into the 
vaguer outline given by his official biographer. Brother Ralph, 
O.P. {Acta Sanctorum^ Aprilis I, 278-9). This account followed 
in the D.N.B.^ and J. R. W. Stephens, Memorials of the South 
Saxon See^ seems untrustworthy. See below, p. 197. 

From the life by Ralf, written in 1270, it can be ascertained 
that he lectured in arts at Oxford : and proceeded to his doctorate 
in canon law. The biographer does not suggest that he was 
at Paris and Bologna, as does the Capgrave life. He was chan- 
cellor of the Oxford schools from 1235 to 1238. {Snappe's For^ 
mulary^ Appendix, p. 312,) After the death of St. Edmund he 
read theology at the Dominican house in Orleans (r. 1242-4). 

Vita S- Ricardi in Acta Sanctorum^ Aprilis i, 284-8,) 

M. Richard le Blund, Exeter, 22 Oct. 1245-26 Dec. 1257. 
‘ Litteris omnibus commendabilis.’ [Chron. Maj, iv. 91.) See 
below, p. 199. 

M. Roger of Sarum, Bath and Wells, ii Sept. 1244—21 Dec. 1247. 
In. 1225 he is noted in the Sarum Register as ^M. Roger de 
Sarum legens tunc ibi de theologia’. {Reg^ St. Osmund.^ ii. 41 ; 
cf. Cal. Papal Letters^ i. 92, 3 July 1223.) ^ Mag. Roger , . . 

vir elegans moribus et scientia theologiae praeditus.* (Chron. Maj. 
iv. 391.) See below, p. 197. 

M. Walter Suffield, Norwich, 19 Feb. 1245-18 May 1257. 
Regent in canon law at Paris. (Bart. Cotton, p. 394.) 

M. Roger Weseham, Coventry and Lichfield, 19 Feb. 1245-4 Dec. 
1256 {oh. 20 May 1257). Reader in theology to Franciscans at 
Oxford. (Eccleston, De Adventu Fratrum Minorum^ ed. A. G, 
Little, p. 61 and note.) See below, p. 198. 
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M. William Bytton I, Bath and Wells, 14 June 1248-3 April 

1264. See below, p. 199. ^ c 

M. John Clipping, Chichester, ii Jan. 1254-30 June 1256. See 

below, p. 197. , A j • • 

Laurence o£ St. IVdartin, Rochester. See above, under Admini- 
strators, p. 190. A J . . 

M. Thomas Vipont, Carlisle. See above, under Administrators, 

p. 190 ; and below, p. 199. 

M. William Kilkenny, Ely. See above, under Administrators, 
p. 190. „ , 

M. SewaldeBovill,York,23July 1256-10 May 1258. Fnendand 
pupil of Edmund Abingdon. {Chron. Maj. v. 516.) Chancellor, 
1244. {Snappe’s Formulary, 320.) See below, p. 198. 

M. Giles Bridport, Salisbury, ii March 1257-13 Dec. 1262. See 
below, p. 199. 

M. Roger Longespee, Coventry and Lichfield. See above, under 
Administrators, p. 190. 

M. Walter Bronescombe, Exeter. See above, under Administrators, 
p. 1915 and below, p. 199. 

M. Simon Walton, Norwich. See above, under Administrators, 
p. 191. 

M. Godfrey Ludham, York, 22 Sept. 1258-12 Jan. 1265. See 
below, p. 198. 

M. Henry Wengham, London. See above, under Administrators, 
p. 191. 

M. Henry Sandwich, London, 27 May 1263-12 Sept. 1273. See 
below, pp. 198, 199. 

M. Walter Gifeird, Bath and Wells, and York. See above, under 
Administrators, p. 192. 

M. Nicholas of Ely, Worcester. See above, under Administrators, 
p. 192 ; and below, p. 199. 

M. William Bytton II, Bath and Wells, 1267 (f. Easter)-4 Dec. 
1274. See below, p. 199. 

M. Godfrey GiflEard, Worcester. See above, under Administrators, 
p. 192. 

M. Richard Gravesend, Lincoln, 3 Nov. 1258-18 Dec. 1279. See 
below, p. 198. 

M. John Gervais, Winchester, 10 Sept. 1262— 20 Jan. 1268. The 
Dover chronicler notes his reputation for greit learning. {Gerv. 
Canterhttry^ ii. 219-) See below, p. 198. 

M. Stephen Berfcsted (or Pagham), 24 Sept. 1262-30 Oct. 1287. 
See above, p. 47; and below, p. 197. 
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IV. DIOCESAN AND CATHEDRAL CLERGY ^ 

Canterbury, 

M. Henry Sandford, Rochester. Archdeacon of Canterbury, 1202- 
26. (Le Neve, Fasti^ i. 38.) See above, p. 193. 

M- Richard Wych, Chichester. Chancellor of St. Edmund of 
Abingdon, r. 1238-40. (^Vita S. Ricardi ’ m Jcta Sanctorum^ 
Aprilis i, 286 ; Gerv, Canter bury 139, 155.) See above, p. 195. 

Rochester.^ 

M. Richard Wendeue, Rochester. Rector of Bromley, a benefice 
in the gift: of the bishop. {Anglia Sacra^ i. 390 ; Registrum 
Roffense^ p. 141 ; cf. Churchill, i. 283 n.) Acted as the ‘offi- 
cial ’ of Henry Sandford throughout his episcopate. (Ibid., p. 58.) 
See above, p. 194. 

Chichester, 

M. John Clipping, Chichester. Appears as Chancellor of the cathe- 
dral in 1247 and 1253. {Chichester Statutes^ ed. Bennet, Codring- 
ton and Deedes, p. 8 ; C.P,R, ii. 193.) See above, p. ig6. 

M. Stephen Berksted, Chichester. Canon of the cathedral 

Statutes,^ pp. 8, 14.) Chaplain of St. Richard, Bishop of 
Chichester. {Ann, Mon, iii. 339.} See above, p. 196, 

Salisbury,^ 

M. Richard le Poore, Chichester, Salisbury, Durham. Dean of 
Salisbury, 1198-1215. {Reg, St, Osmund^ ii. 4, xci.) See above, 
pp. 186, 193. 

M. Robert Bingham, Salisbury. Canon of Salisbury. {R^g* St, 
Osmund,^ ii. 16.) See above, p. 193. 

M. Roger of Sarum, Bath and Wells. Resident at Salisbury in 
1223-5 as theologus and canon. {Reg, St, Osmund^ ii. 41 ; Cal, 
Papal Letters^ i, 92.) From 1228 to 1244 he was precentor of 
the cathedral. {Reg, St, Osmund^ ii. 107.) See above, p. 195. 
M. Edmund of Abingdon, Canterbury. Treasurer of Salisbury, 
1222-34. {Reg, St, Osmund,^ ii. 25, 127.) See above, pp. 193, 
194. 

^ In order to show the extent to which the bishops in the reign of Henry III 
had had previous diocesan experience, the following notes are added under 
dioceses. The majority of the names appear in Sections II and III of this 
Appendix, under the headings ‘ Administrators and Magistri ’. The names of 
bishops who had held prebends and dignities, but are not known to have resided, 
are omitted. For elections de gremio see above, p. 92, note 2. 

* The identification of Robert Grosseteste with contemporary archdeacons of 
Wiltshire and Northampton is erroneous. 
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M. Giles Bridport, Salisbury. Archdeacon of Berkshire. (Le 
Neve, Fasti^ ii. 633.) See above, p. 196. 

Henry Lexington, Lincoln. Treasurer of Salisbury. {Sarum Char^ 
ters^ pp. 254—300, passim.) See above, p. 190 5 and below. 

Walter de la Wyle, Salisbury, 27 May 1263-3 Jan. 1271. Chap- 
lain of Bishop Robert Bingham. {Sarum Charters.^ pp. 238 etseqq.) 
Succentor of Salisbury, (Ibid., pp. 312, 314-16, 319, 3 ^ 4 *) 

Lincoln. 

M. William of Blois, Worcester. Archdeacon of Buckingham- 
shire, 1209-18. (Le Neve, Fasti^ ii. 67 ; cf. Rotuli Hugonis de 
Welles.^ i.) See above, p. 193. 

M. Richard le Grant, Canterbury. Chancellor of Lincoln, 1 221-9. 
(Le Neve, Fasti.^ ii. 91.) See above, pt 193. 

M. Robert Grosseteste, Lincoln. Canon of Lincoln, c. 1210—34, 
and Archdeacon of Leicester, 1222-32. See above, p. 194, and 
cf. p. 197, note 2. 

M. Roger Weseham, Coventry and Lichfield. Archdeacon of Ox- 
ford, 1236-41. {Rotuli Roberti Grosseteste.^ passim.) Dean of 
Lincoln, c. 1241-5. See above, p. 195.^ 

Henry Lexington, Lincoln. Dean of Lincoln, 1245-53. (Le 
Neve, Fasti., ii. 30-1.) See above ; also p. 193. 

M. Richard Gravesend, Lincoln. Dean of Lincoln, 1254—8. (Le 
Neve, Fasti^ ii, 31.) See above, p. 196. 

M. Henry Sandwich, London. Archdeacon of Oxford, 1259—63. 
{Rotuli Ricardi de Gravesend., Introd., p. xxxvii.) See above, p. 
196; and below, p, 199. 

York. 

Simon of Apulia, Exeter. Dean of York, 1193-1214. Formerly 
clerk of Archbishop. (Hoveden, iii. 223-30, 309-17,) 

Fulk Bassett, London. Dean of York, 1239-41. {R^g- Walter 

Gray., pp. 7 n., 62 n., 175, 177, 223, 224-7.) Fonnerly Provost 
of Beverley. {Cal. Papal Letters.^ i. 16 1.) 

Walter Kirkham, Durham. Dean of York, 1256-8. {R^g- 

Walter Gray^ pp. 205-6 j Le Neve, Fasti.^ 12 1.) 

M- Sewal de Bovill, York. Canon of York, Archdeacon of York in 
1239 and 1248. (Reg. Walter Gray., pp. 185, 191, 195-8.) 
Succeeded Wdter Kirkham as Dean. (Ibid., pp. no, 187 n.) 
See above, p. 196. 

M. Godfrey Ludham, York. Dean of York, 1256-8, formerly 
Precentor, {Reg. Walter Gray, pp. 252 n., 261 n.) See above, 
p. 196. 

M. John Gervais, Winchester. Chancellor of York. (Le Neve, 
Fasti^ iii, 163.) See above, p. 196. 
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Bath and Wells. 

M. Giles Bridport, Salisbury. Dean of Wells, c. 1253-6. (Le 
Neve, Ear*', 150.) See above, p. 196. 

M. William Bytton I, Bath and Wells. Canon, and Archdeacon 
of Wells. (C. M. Church, Wells Cathedral^ pp. 261—2 ; Le 
Neve, Fasti^ i. 159.) See above, p. 196. 

M. William Bytton II, Bath and Wells. Archdeacon of Wells. 
(C. M. Church, Wells Cathedral^ p. 276.) See above, p. 196. 

Hereford. 

Hugh Mapenor, Hereford, 18 Dec. 1216-13 April 1219. Dean of 
Hereford, 1207-16. (^/e Neve, Fasti^ i. 475.) 

Exeter. 

William Brewer, Exeter. Precentor of Exeter. (G. Oliver, Lives 
of the Bishop of Exeter^ p. 34.) See above, p. 188. 

M. Richard le Blund, Exeter. Chancellor of Exeter. (Le Neve, 
Fasti.^ i. 369 5 G. Oliver, op. cit., p. 37.) See above, p. 195. 

M. Walter Bronescombe, Exeter, Chancellor of Exeter, {Reg. 
Bronscombe, p. 8.) He was also Archdeacon of Surrey in the 
diocese of Winchester in the episcopate of William Raleigh. {Cal. 
Papal Letters., i. 279, 294.} See above, pp. 191, 196. 

London. 

M. Roger Niger, London. Archdeacon of Colchester and Canon 
of St. Paul’s, {Close Rolls, i. 169-70.) See above, p. 193. 

M. Henry Sandwich, London. Canon of St. Paul’s. (G. Hcnnessy, 
Novum Repertorium, v.) See above, pp. 196, 198. 

Carlisle. 

M. Thomas Vipont, Carlisle. Rector of Graystoke, Carlisle. 
{F.C.H., Cumberland, ii. 27.) See above, pp. 190, 196. 

Ely. 

M. Nicolas of Ely, Worcester. Archdeacon of Ely. (Le Neve, 
Fasti, i. 350.) See above, pp. 192, 196. 

Norwich. 

Geoffrey de Burgh, Ely. Archdeacon of Norwich. {F.C.H. of 
Norwich, ii, p. 228.) See above, p. 188. 
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Ruling during the Reign of Henry 111 

Alexander Stavensby ; Coventry and Lichfield (1224-38), 4, 1 8, 29-34? 

73 ? 77 ? 79 ? loS? 109? ]^ 9 y 1 ^ 3 ? 126, 129, 176, 193. 

Aymer of Valence, chosen Bishop of Winchester (1250) ; consecrated 
and died (1260), 13, 15, 77, 81, 83, 87, 88, 89 n, 172, 176, 191. 
Benedid: Sansetun; Rochester (1215-26), 3, 27-8, 62, 75, 85, 106, 
107, 167, 187. 

Boniface of Savoy ; Canterbury (1245-70), 13-1 5, 16 n., 19-23, 38, 74, 
76, 77, 81, 83, 84, 88*, 89 n., 140, 146, 151, 157, 160, 161 n., 176, 
189. 

Edmund of Abingdon ; Canterbury (1234-40), 17, 19, 20, 21, 32, 33 n., 
3411., 35 ? 3711., 40? 42-4? 46, 52, S 3 ? 75 ? 82, 83-4, 1 18, 119, 

122 n., 123 n., 127, 128, 140, 142, 151, 176, 197. 

Eustace Fauconberg; London (1221-8), 73, 144, 160, 188. 

Fulk Bassett; London (1244-59), ^ 3 ? ^ 5 > ^ 7 * ^ 4 ^» ^ 9 ®* 

Geoffrey de Burgh; Ely (1225-8), 15, 91, 188, 199. 

Giles Bridport; Salisbury (1257-62), 52, 92 n., 127, 196, 198, 199. 
Godfrey Giffard; Worcester (1268-1302), ii, 13, 15, 164, 165, 192, 
Godfrey Ludham ; York (1258-65), 52, 151, 196, 198. 

Henry Lexington; Lincoln (1254-8), 52, 190, 198. 

Henry Sandford; Rochester (1227-35), 18, 27, 28, 32-3, 47, 75, 
79 ? 85 ? 193? 197 - 

Henry Sandwich; London (1263-73), 35, 49, 196, 198, 199. 

Henry Wengham ; London (1260-2), 14, 15, 77, 87, 165, 191. 
Herbert le Poore; Salisbury (1194-1217), ir, 15, 25, 26, 185. 

Hugh of Beaulieu; Carlisle (1219-23), 7, 8, 59, 60, 72, 73, 107, 108, 
169, 176, 185. 

Hugh Belsham; Ely (1227-86), 5n., 6n., 8, 77, 81, 84, 92 n., 185. 
Hugh Foliot ; Hereford (1219-34), 73, 90, 188. 

Hugh Mapenor ; Hereford (1216-19), 72, 73, 113, 199. 

Hugh Northwold ; Ely (1229-54), 9, 10, 185. 

Hugh PateshuU; Coventry and Lichfield (i 240-1), 13, 15, 16, 189. 
Hugh of Wells; Lincoln (1209-35), ii, 14, 15, 36,41, 93, 106, 107, 
135, 151, 160, i6in., 167, 168, 169 n., 172, 176, 186. 

Jocelin of Wells ; Bath and Wells (1206-42), ii, 14, 15, 26, 167, 176, 
186. 

John Breton; Hereford (1269-75), 13, 15, 192. 

John Clipping; Chichester (1254-62), 35, 40, 52, 92 n., 196, 197, 
John of Fountains; Ely (1220-5), 7 ? 7 ^y 73 ? 8?, 185. 

John Gervais ; Winchester (1262-8), 4, 35, 49, 82, 84, 196, ig8. 
Laurence of St. Martin; Rochester (1251-74), 13, 76, 78, 89, 190. 
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Nicolas Farnham ; Durliam (1241-9) 1258), 3, 13, 15, 40, 

8r, 83, 189, 194-5. 

Pandulf; Norwicli, elected (1215), consecrated (1222) 1226), 4, 

7, 12, yr, 72, 73, 75, 87, 106, 107, 108, 135, 170. 

Peter d’Aigueblanche ; Hereford (1240-68), 1 3, 14, 19, 87, 88, 176, 1 89, 

Peter des Roches; Winchester (1205-38), ii, 12, 14, 32-3, 34, 61, 
80, 94, 1 1 2, 127, 129, 135, 140, 165, 186. 

Ralph Maidstone; Hereford (1234-9), 35 > 4 o> 92 n., 194. 

Ralph Nev^ille ; Chichester (1224-44), 13, 15, 16, 18,77, 78-9, 85, 
91, 139, 165, 167, 188. 

Ralph Wareham; Chichester (1218-22), 7, 72, 73, 185. 

Richard Blund; Exeter (1245-57), 92 n., 195, 199. 

Richard le Grant; Canterbury (1229-31), 32, 34,79, 82, 166, 193, 198. 

Richard Gravesend ; Lincoln (1258-79), 3'5, 38, 49, 96, 138, 151, 169, 
198. 

Richard Marsh; Durham (1217-26), 14, 59,72,73,108,144,160,165, 
176,187. 

Richard le Poore; Chichester (12 15-17); Salisbury (1217-28); Durham 
(1228-37), 25-7, 32-4. 36, 4^. 51-2, 60-2, 72, 73, 81-2, 

85, 106, 108, Jio-zg passim, 167, 172, 176, 186, 193, 197. 

Rici^rd Wendeue; Rochester (1238-50), 47, 74-6, 8i,92n., 194, 197. 

Richard Wych; Chichester (1245-53), 35, 38, 40, 42, 44-5, 47, 52, 
63. 77 . 84, 85, III, 124 n., 127, 176, 195, 197. 

Robert Bingham; Salisbury (1229-46), 32, 33 n., 34, 52, 63, dyn., 
92 n., 155, 193, 197. 

Robert Chause; Carlisle (1258-78), 13, 81, 83, 84, 191. 

Robert Grosseteste; Lincoln (1235-53), i, 4, 6, 9, 1^18, 20-3, 25, 
34-42, 47-9. 53. 82, 85, 86, 93, 107 n., 114, 123, 126-9 
135. 138, 140, 150. 151. I59“<^3 passim, 166, 169, 171, 172, 176, 
194, 197 m, 198. 

Robert Stichill; Durham (1261-74), 92 n., 185. 

Roger Longespee; Coventry and Lichfield (1258-95), 13, 15, 32, 63, 
68, 91, 190. 

Roger Niger; London (1229-41), 32, 33, 34, 118, 122 n., 125, 129, 

^35. 176, 193, 199- 

Roger of Sanim ; Bath and Wells (1244-7), 52, 81, 90, 195, 197. 

Roger Skeming ; Norwich (1266-78), 8, 92 n., 185. 

Roger Weseham; Coventry and Lichfield (1245-56), 35, 42, 82, 85, 
160, 161 n., 195, 198. 

Sewal de BoviH; York (1256-8), 35, 38, 39, 46-7, 52, 81, 84, 92n., 
176, 196, 198. 

Silvester Everdon; Carlisle (1247-54), 14, 15, 89, 165, 167, 189-90. 

Silvester of Evesham; Worcester (1216—18), 6, 109, 185. 

Simon of Apulia; Exeter (1214-28), 61, 106, no, 186, 198. 

Simon Walton; Norwich (1258-66), 13, 91, 123, 126, 127, 128, 167, 
191. 

Stephen Berksted (or Pagham); Chichester (1262-87), 35. 4®. 47. 49. 
52, 92 n., 93, 196. 
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Stephen Langton ; Canterbury (1207-28), ix,6, 7, 9, 17, 25-9 

passim, 48, 53, 60-2, 63, 71, 83-5, 94, 106, 107, 114, 116, 
119, 123, I24n., 127 n., 135, 144, 145, 176, 192? 

Thomas Blumville; Norwich (1226-36), 15, 91, 188. 

Thomas Vipont; Qrlisle (1255-6), 91, 190, 199, 

Walter Bronescombe; Exeter (1258-80), 13, 14, 15, 139, 151, i69n., 
171, 191, 199. 

Walter C^tilupe; Worcester (1237-66), 4, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 35, 
37-40 passim, 47, 48, 49, 60, 91, 96, 109, no, 120, 124 n., 
125^., 126, 128, 129, 140, 151, 167, 171, 176, 188, 194. 

Walter Giffard; Bath and Wells (1265-6) ; York (126^79), 13, 15, 
74, 90, 165, 169, 192. 

WalterGray; Worcester (1214-16); York(i2i6-55), 15,18,26,46, 
52, 59, 60, 62, 67, 71, 73, 106, 107, 140, 147, 159, 160, 169, 176, 
187. 

Walter Kirkham ; Durham (1249-60), 14, 15, 89, 112, 122, 126, 127, 
190, 198. 

Walter Mauclerc; Carlisle (1224-46), 33 n., 91-2, 167, 188. 

Walter Suffield; Norwich (1245-57), 20, 40, 45-6, 123, 126, 127, 
128, 176, 195. 

Walter de la Wyle; Salisbury (1263-71), 52, 92 n., 93, 138, 198. 

William of Blois: Worcester (1218-36), 27, 28-9, 32, 40, 45-^, 70, 
72, 73, 85, 109, no, 120, 122, 123, 125 n., 126, 127, 128, 151, 
160, 193, 195, 198. 

William Brewer; Exeter (1224-44), 12, 15,60,90, no, n8, 188, 199, 

William Bytton I; Bath and Wells (1248-64), 90, 112, 196, 199. 

William Bytton II ; Bath and Wells (1267-74), 47, 90, 196, 199. 

William of Comhill; Coventry and Lichfidd (1213-23), 15, 61, 62, 
73, 106, ro8, 109, 119, 160, 187. 

William of Kilkenny ; Ely (1255-6), 14, 15, 78, 165, 190, 

William Raleigh; Norwich (1239-44); Winchester(i244-5o), 12,13, 
I4» 23. 37. 81, 91, 136, 189. 

William of St. M^re Eglise; London (1199-1221) {ob. 1224), n, 14, 
118, 186. 

William of York ; Salisbury (1247-56), 13, 89, 167, 189. 
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Affinity, degrees of, 99. 

Alexander II, King of Scotland, 72. 

Alienation of Church fiefs by laymen, 99, 
122. 

Appeals to Pope, 54, 68,69, 74-8, 81, 83, 

86 . 

— frWolous, xoo, 124. 

— t5rpes of proctors in, 77, 78. 

— See Elections, disputed. 

Aquinas, St* Thomas, 1 56. 

Arden, Philip, royal clerk, 78, 79. 

Argyll, Canon of, 141* 

‘Articles of inquiry’ into behaviour of 
parish priests, 107, 160-2. 

— See Constitutions. 

Augustinian Canons, 148. 

customs of, 150. 

general chapters of, 149, 150. 

Ayton, John of, 144. 

Bacon, Roger, 34 n., 43, 1 64. 

Basingstoke, John of, 43 n. 

Bassett, Philip, i6n. 

Bath, Henry of, i6n. 

Benedict, St., 154. 

Benedictine order, general chapters, 148, 
149. 

reform of, by general chapters, 98, 

148, 149 ; by Legatine council at 
London, 152. 

Bishops, classification of, 3, 4. 

— duties of, 1, 2, 18, 32, 40-50, 107, 1 1 3, 
167, 176, 179. 

— opposition of, to the royal court, 14, 33, 

39 > 4 o» 4 *, 49 . So- 

— sources from which appointed, 13, 26-9, 
34 . 35 . 37 . 40. 53 . 66. 

— training of, 3, 14, 15, 17, 18, 23, 24, 
27. 34 . 35 . 40. 53 - 

— See Constitutions, Councils, Elections, 
episcopal registers. Monks, Reform, 
Visitations. 

Blund, John, Chancellor of York, 77, 80, 
162. 

Bologna, 29, 30. 

Bonaventura, St., 74. 

Breautd, Fawkes de, 36 n., 31. 

Brewer, William, 91, 

Burgh, Hubert dc, Justiciar, 12, zfin., 32, 
33 91. 135 - 

Burnell, Robert, 77 n,, 88. 


Bury St. Edmunds, Samson, abbot of, 9. 
Bytton, family of, 90. 

Canon Law, 55-8, 66, 124. 

authority of, 102, 103, 177. 

influence of, on Lateran decrees, 

X04. 

rigidity of, 177, 178. 

See Corpus luris Canonici, Decretals, 

Decretum, Quinque Compilationes. 
Canterbury, provincial council of, at Ox- 
ford, 1322 . See Oxford, Council of. 
Canterbury, John, Prior of, 77, 80, 139. 
Canterbury, archbishops of, see Kilwardby, 
Mepham, Richard, Thomas (St.). 
Cantilupe, Thomas de, 48. 

Cantor, office of, 154, 155. 

Catesby, 42. 

Celibacy of clergy, difficulty of enforcing, 
loi, 126, 159-62. 

Chancellor of diocese: office of, 154-5, 

165. 

Charter, the Great, 9, 12, 134. 

Chichester, 46. 

Cistercians, general chapter of, 7. 

— Benedictine general chapters, 98, 148. 
Civil Law, authority of, in England, 103. 
Clerical immunities, defence of, 37. 

Clerks, conduct and morals of, 100, lOl, 

126, 127, 129, 158. See Celibacy, 
Marriage. 

— forbidden to be present at the ordeal, 
129. 

— forbidden to practise usury and private 
trade, 127. 

— forbidden to pronounce death sentence, 
100, 127, 164-6. 

— holding of secular offices by, forbidden, 
37, 127, 129, 164-6. 

— responsibility of higher ecclesiastics 
for, 100, 126, 127, 158. 

— serving as itinerant justices, 166-7. 
Collation to benefices, 37. 

— to cathedral churches, 100. 
Compostella, Bernard of, 58. 

Confession, annual, 97, 100, 123, 124. 
Constitutions, episcopal, 114, 123-5. 

Councils, Legates, Synods. 

sources of, 105, 106, lii; un- 
systematic character of, 121, 129-30. 
of Bath and Wells, iii, 112. 


* The index of names is not exhaustive, but with the aid of the subject-headings most 
of the names omitted {e.g, of particular monasteries) can easily be found. The authors are 
greatly indebted to Dr, Alys Gregory for her kindness in compiling the Index. 
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Constitutions, episcopal, of Canterbury, 
115, ri8, 119, 

of Chichester, in* 

of Dublin, iii. 

of Durham, re-issue of Richard le 

Poore’s, 113. 

of Exeter, no; influenced by Richard 

le Poore’s, 118. 

of London, n i , 1 1 7, 1 1 8 ; influenced 

by Richard le Poore’s, 117, 118, 

of Meath, in. 

of Norwich, in, 112. 

of Riohard le Poore, Salisbury, basis 

of most of the other constitutions, 26, 
108, 113, 117, 118, 120, 121* 

of Scotland, 115, 117, 129; in- 
fluenced by Richard le Poore’s, <17. 

of Sodor, ni, 112. 

of Winchester, in, 112. 

— — of Worcester, 29, 109, no, 120; 
influenced by Richard le Poore’s, 120. 

dioceses from which none survive, 

Carlisle, 107 ; Ely, 113; Hereford, 1135 
Lincoln, 115; Rochester, 107; Welsh 
dioceses, no; York, 115. 

— of Stephen Langton, 107, 116, 

119 {see Oxford, Council of). 

— synodal, probably of Coventry, 109, 119, 
120, 122, 129. 

Corpus Juris Canonici, 104. See Canon 
Law. 

Council, Legatine, of London, 1237, 1238 
(Otto), in, 114, 120, 146, 152. 

1255 (Rostand), 146. 

1263 (Bernard and Leonard), 146. 

1268 (Ottobono), 114, 146, 

Councils, see Dublin, Lambeth, Lateran, 
Lyons, Merton, Oxford, Scotland, West- 
minster. 

Coventry, diocese of, 109. 

— prior of, 80, 

Criminal accusations, 21, 38, 99, 100, 
124. 

Curia Reps, 3, 12. 

Curiales, 3, 11,12, 17, 23, 24, 40, $0, 53, 
60. 70. 73. 74. *4. *7-9. 90-2. 176* 

De Modis Electionh Celehrandis, of Canter- 
bury, 66. See Elections. 

Decretals of Gregory IX, 56, 57, 66, 104. 
See Canon Law. 

Decretum of Gratian, 80, 104. See Canon 
Law. 

Dogma, 100, 137. See Lateran decrees. 
Dominic, St., 30, 31. 

Dominicans, 29, 30, 42,45. 

Dublin, Council of (1217), in, 115. 
Dumblane, Bishop, of, 141. 

Edward, the lord (later Edward I), 77 n. 


Eleanor of Provence, Queen, 9 n. 

Elections, 54“9S, 100. See Appeals, 
Lateran decrees, Pa^al legates. Papal 
provisions, Pensions, Pluralities, Si- 
mony, Vacancies, Vicarages, 

— accounts of, 69, 89, 138. 

— baronial influence in, 55, 85-92, 141, 
142. 

— baronial intrusion, 90, 91. 

— canonical procedure in, 55, 56, 58, 
^3-8, 79, 93, 138, 139; decrees con- 
cerning, 124, 137, 140, 141. 

Tractatus of M. Laurence de 

Somercote on, 57, 63, 64, 137. 

Tractatus of Cardinal William de 

Mandegot on, 57, 58, 63, 66, 68. 

— disputed, 9, 93. 

appeals, 68, 69, 74, 76-8, 81, 83, 

86. 

— examination of candidates for, 128, 139, 
140, 162, 164. 

— form of, compromission, 56, 65, 137, 

138. 

inspiration, 56, 64, 65, 137. 

scrutiny, 56, 65, 137, 138. 

postulation, 56, 65, 71, 81, 137. 

— free, by cathedral chapters, 65, 92, 93. 
John’s charter granting, 58, 75, 

87 n. 

— influence of cathedral chapters in, 51, 
52, 65, 88, 93. 

— influence of monastic chapters in, 80, 
82, 83, 93, 140. 

— legatine influence in, 59-62,71, 72, 85, 

139. 

— Metropolitan’s mfluence in, 19, 20, 67, 
74-6, 83-5,93, 139, 140. 

— papal influence in, 54, 70-83, 88, 140. 

— Quia Tropter clause, 64, 99, 137, 138, 

— rejection of unsuitable candidates for, 
139, 140, 163. 

— royal mfluence in, 54, 59, 61, 62, 66, 
67, 85-92, 142. 

episcopal opposition to, 87, 88, 

91 - 

— royal mtrusion, 13-15, 24, 37, 47, 77, 
81, 88, 95, 163. 

Elmham, Simon of, 80, 81. 
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Eucharist, 100, 125. 

Evesham, Richard, abbot of, 77 n., 87. 

— Roger, abbot of, 27 n. 

— see Marlborough, Thomas of. 
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Faith, declaration of, 96, 100, 122, 123. 
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Fraudulent resignations, 100. 

Frederick II, Emperor, 9 n., 78. 

Friars Minor, see Franciscans. 
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148. 
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Giffard, family of, 90. 
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7^* 
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dren of, 100. 
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115, 117, 119, 121, 131, 132, 134, 

137, 141, 146, 148-50, 153, 165, 174, 
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Indulgences, 100, 124. 

Interdict (1208-13), ii, 26. 

— special privileges during, 100, 126. 

— state of church during, 95, 

— vacancies during, 94. 


Jews, 99, 122, 129. 
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of, 100. 

John, King, 7, 9, 1 1, 14, 26 n., 27, 

S8, S9, 60-2, 70, 71, 94, 9S,<i^ 165. 
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170. 

-{1215), 2, 95-9, loi- 

i33~9» X4i» i43» X4S» i47>. 
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106. 
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Simony, Vicarages. 
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Indulgences, Joachim of Fiore, Relics, 
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tions, Religious orders, prohibition of 
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144, (1257) 146, (1238) 152. 
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Lyons, general Council of 1245, 38, 99. 

*^Magister, 1^0, 154, 15^- 
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53.83.87- 
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147. 
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— articles of, 21 n., 22 and n. 

Middleton, William of, monk of Win- 
chester, So. 

Monasteries, reform of, 152, 153, see Re- 
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7 * 

— prejudice against, as bishops, 5, 6. 
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93, 140. 

Montpellier, William of, So. 

Montfort, Simon de, 31, 36, 39,42,47-9, 
53 * 

Newburgh, John, Prior of, 87. 
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ties, Vicarages. 

Norwich, 46. 

— see Gray, John. 

Orleans, Dominican house at, 44. 

Oxford, Council of (1222), 102, 105, 109, 
112-18, I2S, 13s, 136, 144. 
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constitutions, 105, 107, no, in, 114, 
118,120,121. ^ 

— Schools of, 5, 25, 35 * 3^5 4O5 4 i» 435 
44, 46. 

Papacy, papal curia, 4, 13, 32, 68, 78, 
92 n. 

— Papal decrees, defiance of, 8. 

— Papal dispensations for pluralities, 127, 
128. 

— Papal interference in elections, 70-83. 
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— Papal mandates, 149, to remove married 
clerks, 160. See Marriage, clerical. 

— Papal provisions, 30, 31, 71-4,81-5, 

163. 

— Papal support of king, 54, 70-2, 78, 
88, 132. 

— Papal taxation, 38, 45, 79, 132. See 
Taxation of Clergy, Tithe. 
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Passelewe, Robert, 77, 84, 88. 
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— decrees against, 127, 172, 173. 
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frivilegiumfori, 20, 21, 23, 37, 49. 
Procedure, 100, 124. 
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Procurations, 100, 125, 157, 161 n. 
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Quia propter clause, see Elections, Qida 
propter. 

Qmnque Compilathnes Antiquae, 56, 57, 
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materialism, 173-6, 179. 

need for, s, 94, 9S, 173. 
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Religious orders, prohibition of new, 98, 
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Riveaux, Peter of, 33 n., 165. 

Rochester, 44, 

Rochester, Gilbert, bishop of, 75, 
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St* Albans, 22, 36, 43. 

St, Edmundsbury, see Bury St, Edmunds. 
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of, s6, 45, 51- , , 
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Susa, Henry of, 58, 77.^ 
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Taxation of clergy, 20. 

papal, 38, 132. 
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position to, 39, 122, 1 3 1-3. 

ThgdoptSy cfSce of, 100, i54”^* 

Thmnas, Stj of Canterbury, 17, 22, 43^47, 
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Vane, Thomas, 102. 
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— taxation of, 168. 
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